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PREFACE 


Covering  the  years  1953  to  1966,  the  Goodwin  Knight-Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
Brown,  Sr. ,  Oral  History  Series  is  the  second  phase  of  the  Governmental 
History  Documentation  Project  begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
in  1969.   That  year  inaugurated  the  Earl  Warren  Era  Oral  History  Project, 
which  produced  interviews  with  Earl  Warren  and  other  persons  prominent  in 
politics,  criminal  justice,  government  administration,  and  legislation 
during  Warren's  California  era,  1925  to  1953. 

The  Knight-Brown  series  of  interviews  carries  forward  the  earlier 
inquiry  into  the  general  topics  of:  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office, 
its  relationships  with  the  legislature  and  with  its  own  executive  depart 
ments,  biographical  data  about  Governors  Knight  and  Brown  and  other 
leaders  of  the  period,  and  methods  of  coping  with  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  of  the  state.   Key  issues  documented  for  1953-1966  were: 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  impact  of  the  California 
Water  Plan,  the  upheaval  of  the  Vietnam  War  escalation,  the  capital  punish 
ment  controversy,  election  law  changes,  new  political  techniques  forced  by 
television  and  increased  activism,  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  growth  of  federal  programs  in  California,  and  the  rising  awareness  of 
minority  groups.   From  a  wider  view  across  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Knight-Brown  period  marks  the  final  era  of  California's  Progressive 
period,  which  was  ushered  in  by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  in  1910  and  which 
provided  for  both  parties  the  determining  outlines  of  government  organiza 
tion  and  political  strategy  until  1966. 

The  Warren  Era  political  files,  which  interviewers  had  developed 
cooperatively  to  provide  a  systematic  background  for  questions,  were 
updated  by  the  staff  to  the  year  1966  with  only  a  handful  of  new  topics 
added  to  the  original  ninety-one.   An  effort  was  made  to  record  in  greater 
detail  those  more  significant  events  and  trends  by  selecting  key  partici 
pants  who  represent  diverse  points  of  view.   Most  were  queried  on  a 
limited  number  of  topics  with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few 
narrators  who  possessed  unusual  breadth  of  experience  were  asked  to  discuss 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects.   Although  the  time  frame  of  the  series  ends 
at  the  November  1966  election,  when  possible  the  interviews  trace  events 
on  through  that  date  in  order  to  provide  a  logical  baseline  for  continuing 
study  of  succeeding  administrations.   Similarly,  some  narrators  whose  exper 
ience  includes  the  Warren  years  were  questioned  on  that  earlier  era  as  well 
as  the  Knight-Brown  period. 
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The  present  series  has  been  financed  by  grants  from  the  California  State 
Legislature  through  the  California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission  and  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  some  individual  donations.   Portions 
of  several  memoirs  were  funded  partly  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics 
Project  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  in 
cluding  a  matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  the  two  projects 
were  produced  concurrently  in  this  office,  a  joint  effort  made  feasible  by 
overlap  of  narrators,  topics,  and  staff  expertise. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 


Amelia  R.  Fry,  Project  Director 
Gabrielle  Morris,  Project  Coordinator 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  first  and  most  important  tasks  of  a  new  governor  is  appoint 
ment  of  those  who  will  head  the  executive  departments  of  state  government. 
These  are  the  people  through  whom  his  campaign  promises  will  be  carried  out 
and  the  ones  who  must  deal  directly  with  crises  in  services  that  inevitably 
arise,  often  with  significant  political  aspects.   The  present  volume  offers 
an  insight  into  the  experience  and  thinking  of  five  department  directors 
who  served  in  various  lengths  of  time  in  the  period  1954-71.   Together  they 
provide  a  cross-section  of  administrative  impact,  concerns  and  constraints. 

John  Peirce  and  Burt  Levit  were  both  directors  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  which  can  be  considered  as  first  amongst  equals,  since  it  has 
considerable  authority  over  the  budget  and  spending  of  all  state  activities. 
This  is  often  the  first  appointment  a  new  governor  makes  and  reflects  a 
special  confidence  in  the  appointee. 

Goodwin  Knight  named  Peirce  to  the  post  in  1954.   He  served  throughout 
Knight's  administration,  seeing  himself  as  a  close  adviser  to  the  governor 
and  protector  of  the  public  purse.   Levit  served  only  in  the  transition 
period  to  assist  Pat  Brown  in  finalizing  his  first  budget  as  governor  and  to 
supervise  a  major  study  of  government  reorganization. 

In  the  Knight-Brown  era,  professional  experience  in  the  field  of  the 
department's  activities  was  key  to  selection  of  most  other  department 
directors.   Albert  Tieburg  was  appointed  director  of  the  Department  of 
Employment  and  simultaneously  administrator  of  the  Employment  Relations 
Agency  by  Brown  after  fifteen  years  in  the  state  employment  service,  during 
which  he  observed  a  succession  of  predecessors  as  director,  several  of  whom 
resigned  under  pressure  in  the  wake  of  department  problems  that  became 
public  issues.   John  Wedemeyer  was  well-known  in  social  welfare  circles 
through  experience  in  county  welfare  departments  and  work  on  a  pioneering 
research  study  on  multi-problem  families.   Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
professionally  neutral  stance  is  effective  enough  that  a  director  can  serve 
two  governors,  as  was  the  case  with  James  Lowry.   Dr.  Lowry  was  recruited  by 
a  national  search  committee  working  with  Governor  Brown  and  headed  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  for  three  years  under  Brown  in  a  period  of 
expanding  program  and  for  four  years  under  Ronald  Reagan  in  a  time  of  major 
financial  and  organizational  overhaul. 

The  agency  concept  of  departmental  operation  was  introduced  in  1961  by 
Pat  Brown,  under  which  several  related  departments  were  assigned  to  a  single 
agency  administrator.   The  purpose  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  report 
ing  directly  to  the  governor  and  increase  accountability  of  department 
operations.  Probes  of  this  topic  in  a  number  of  interviews  for  the  Knight- 
Brown  project  indicate  that  when  agency  structure  was  introduced,  the 
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administrator  generally  functioned  as  an  adjunct  to  the  governor  with  little 
line  responsibility,  and  that  agency  operation  per  se  was  instituted  by 
Governor  Reagan.   The  development  of  this  additional  level  of  administration 
is  expected  to  be  a  significant  item  for  study  in  the  succeeding  stage  of 
this  project's  research. 

The  present  volume  is  supplemented  by  a  partisan,  businessman's  view  of 
departmental  administration  in  a  donated  tape  recorded  by  William  Burkett, 
whom  Goodwin  Knight  first  appointed  director  of  the  Department  of  Employment 
and  later  Superintendent  of  Banks.   This  interview  was  conducted  b.y 
David  Hunter,  formerly  a  speech  writer  and  aide  for  Goodwin  Knight  while  he 
was  governor.   Mr.  Hunter  volunteered  to  do  the  interview  while  he  was  in 
southern  California.   Mr.  Burkett  offered  to  have  the  interview  transcribed. 
Both  tape  and  transcript  are  available  to  qualified  researchers  in  The 
Bancroft  Library. 

A  somewhat  different  administrative  pattern  is  found  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  whose  executive  in  California  is  an  elected,  constitutional 
officer  and  thus  is  relatively  independent  of  the  governor,  although  serving 
on  his  council.   Roy  Simpson  served  in  this  post,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  from  1945-62,  with  the  broad  support  of  the  state's  educational 
community.   His  views  on  the  department  and  the  governor's  office  are 
contained  in  a  separate  volume  of  this  series. 

Additional  material  on  policy  direction  through  the  Department  of 
Finance  appears  in  another  separate  volume,  the  interview  with  Hale  Champion, 
who  moved  to  that  department  after  serving  as  Brown's  executive  secretary. 
Earlier  aspects  of  finance  department  operations  are  described  in  California 
State  Finance  in  the  1940s ,  a  collection  of  brief  interviews  recorded  for 
the  Earl  Warren  Series.   The  Warren  Series  also  includes  volumes  on  the 
Youth  Authority  and  on  departments  of  correction,  mental  hygiene  and  public 
health. 

Gabrielle  Morris 
Project  Coordinator 

27  June  1980 


John  M.    Peirce 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


One   of  Goodwin  Knight's   first   actions   after  being  sworn  in  as   governor  in 
October  of  1953  when  Earl  Warren  left  Sacramento  to  become   Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme   Court  was  to  appoint  his  own  director  for  the  Department  of 
Finance,    often  referred  to  as  the  second  most  important  position  in  state 
government.      The  man  he  selected  was  John  M.   Peirce,   then  executive  director 
of  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association  and  former  tax  expert   for  the 
California  Chamber  of  Commerce,   in  which  positions  he  had  advised  former 
governors   on  budget  matters   and  often  testified  before  legislative  committees. 
Although  the  two  men  were  not   acquainted,    it  is   likely  that  Peirce  had  been 
strongly  recommended  by  the  governor's   financial  advisors. 

Mr.    Peirce,    a  solid,   affable  man,    talked  about  his  work  as  chief  of  the 
state's   fiscal  services   in  an  informal  conversation  on  August  17,   1978,   in 
his  pleasant  living  room  in  Quincy,   California,   a  small  community  high  in 
the  northern  Sierras.      An  open  fire   crackled  on  the  hearth  in  the  dining 
area  at  the   far  end  of  the  room.      Mr.    Peirce's  wife,   Lorraine,   worked  at 
domestic  tasks  nearby,   occasionally  confirming  a  date  or  name  and  finding 
papers  Mr.    Peirce  wished  to  consult. 

The  interview  followed  a  topic  outline  mailed  to  Mr.   Peirce  beforehand 
and  ranged  over  the   responsibilities   of  the  director  of  Finance,   including 
the  many  state  boards  he   serves   on  ex  officio,  the  governor's   fiscal  policies, 
and  some  political  issues   of  the  1950s.      The  emphasis  was   on  achieving  a 
balanced  budget  without  imposing  new  taxes ,   controlling  costs  to  stay  within 
the  budget,   and  conserving  the  dwindling  surplus   resources  built  up  during 
World  War  II.      On  the  major  undertaking  of  Knight's   administration,   the 
preliminary  engineering  and  construction  for  what  became  the  California 
Water  Plan,   the  governor   and  his   finance  director  were  content  to  urge  the 
legislature  to  develop  sources   of  long-range   funding  rather  than  press   a 
program  of  their  own  devising,    although  Peirce  was   comfortable  with  the  bond 
program  eventually  developed. 

While  the  details  of  legislative  and  departmental  negotiations   over 
budgets   and  spending  have  receded  with  time,   Peirce  provides  vignettes   of 
a  companionable  relationship  with  the  governor,  protecting  him  from  inad 
vertent  embarrassment,  watchdogging  public  expenditures,   and  filling  in  for 
Knight   on  ceremonial  occasions   such  as  California's  bid  for  the  I960  winter 
games  before  an  International  Olympic  Committee  meeting  in  Italy. 

From  personal  observation,   Peirce  reports  that  the  impact   on  Knight   of 
being  edged  out   of  the  governor's  race  in  1958  by  William  Knowland  was 
shattering.      He  makes   an  interesting  case   for  urging  Knight  to  stand  on  his 
rights   as  the  incumbent   and  appeal  to  the  public,  which  he  feels  would  not 
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have  denied  him  the  Republican  nomination.   Others  interviewed  in  this 
study  have  made  a  similar  point.   That  it  was  not  acted  on  by  Knight  or 
his  supporters  is  testimony  to  the  importance  of  party  loyalty  to  many 
political  professionals.   It  is  also  possible  that  Knight  had  no  apparatus 
for  going  to  the  public  in  an  appeal. 

Knowing  that  Knight's  administration  was  coming  to  a  close,  Peirce 
accepted  the  position  of  general  manager  for  the  fledgling  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District.  He  describes  his  efforts  to  assure  a  sound  financial 
base  for  its  construction,  including  recruiting  Governor  Pat  Brown's 
assistance  in  securing  federal  funding  for  the  transbay  tube,  as  well  as 
his  disappointment  in  later  BART  decisions. 

Mr.  Peirce  reviewed  the  edited  transcript  of  the  interview,  making  minor 
revisions  and  corrections,  and  responded  to  queries  in  a  series  of  chatty 
letters.   He  also  supplied  useful  supporting  documents  included  in  the 
text  and  arranged  to  eventually  deposit  in  The  Bancroft  Library  scrapbooks 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Peirce. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


1  February  1979 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

U86  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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handling  public  finance  problems  affecting  private  industry  in  the  field 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  taxation. 

Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  1945-1953.   Economist  and  taxation  specialist 
for  three  years,  and  vice  president  and  general  manager  for  five  years 
This  is  a  trade  association  representing  the  oil  industry  in  the  five  Pacific 
Coast  States,  handling  industry  problems  dealing  with  Federal,  scate  and 
local  governmental  relations  in  the  fields  of  taxation,  highway  and  trans 
portation  economics,  regulation  and  public  relations. 

State  of  California,  1953-1958.   Director  of  Finance,  chief  cabinet  officer 
of  the  Governor,  in  charge  of  State  Department  of  Finance,  responsible  for 
handling  the  principal  business  management  functions  of  the  state  govern 
ment,  including  the  building  and  administration  of  the  $2,000,000,000  state 
budget,  purchasing  of  $80,000,000  annually  in  supplies  and  equipment  for 
state  departments,  property  management,  property  acquisition,  post-auditing 
of  accounts,  insurance  coverage,  investment  of  $1,500,000,000  in  state  trust 
funds,  approval  of  financial  contracts,  etc. 

The  Director  of  Finance  is  a  member  of  18  important  boards  and  commissions, 
including  the  State  Board  of  Control  (Chairman).  State  Board  of  Public  Vorts 
(Chairman),  State  Allocation  Board  (Chairman),  State  Lands  Commission  (CKair- 
man) ,  State  School  Building  Bond  Finance  Committee,  State  Veterans  Bond 
Finance  Committee,  State  Building  Construction  Bond  Finance  Committee,  State 
Harbor  Bond  Finance  Committee,  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board,  California 
Toll  Bridge  Authority,  State  Franchise  Tax  Board,  San  Francisco  World  Trade 
Center  Authority,  State  Employees  Retirement  Board,  State  School  Teachers 
Retirement  Investment  Board,  and  the  State  Communications  Advisory  Board 
(Chairman) . 
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Employment  Record  (Coni'd.): 

San  Francisco  3ay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  1958  to  date. 

General  Manager  of  the  District  designated  by  law  to  have  charge  of 
planning,  building  and  operation  of  a  regional  rail  transit  syscem  in  the 
three  central  counties  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   Directed  tfce  develop 
ment  of  a  physical  plan  and  its  financing  which  was  approved  by  due  elictor&ci 
of  the  district  at  the  general  state  election  on  November  6,  1962,  including 
the  issuance  of  $792,000,000  in  general  obligation  bonds  to  finance  the  system. 
Succeeded  in  obtaining  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  $133,000,000  in  ftpecial 
financing  for  a  transbay  rapid  transit  tube  to  be  paid  for  out  of  surplus 
bay  bridge  toll  revenues. 

On  October  1,  1963,  relinquished  general  management  of  the  district  to  con 
centrate  energies  on  financial  management,  in  the  position  of  Director  of 
finance.   In  this  position  he  is  responsible  for  budgetary  control  over 
expenditure  of  bond  funds  and  current  tax  revenue,  accounting  and  auditing, 
issuance  of  bonds,  investment  of  surplus  funds,  and  insurance. 

Personal  Data: 

Marital  status:   Married,  father  of  two  grown  daughters 

Politics:  Republican 

Religion:   Presbyterian 

Health:  Excellent.  Height:   6'  1".  Weight:   180  Ibs. 


I  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR  TO  MANY  GOVERNORS 
[Date  of  Interview:  August  IT,  1978 ]## 

California  Taxpayers  Association  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Tax  Expert 


Peirce:   You  have  asked  with  regard  to  my  background  in  the  field  of  state 
finance  and  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  you  to  know  that  I 
have  been  financial  advisor  to  every  governor  in  California  from 
James  Rolph  up  to  and  including  Ronald  Reagan,  with  the  exception 
of  Culbert  Olson  who,  of  course,  was  of  quite  a  different  political 
faith  than  I.   I  sat  at  the  elbow  of  Governor  Rolph 's  director  of 
Finance,  who  was  Rolland  Vandegrift,  during  all  his  budget  sessions 
during  which  decisions  were  made  concerning  the  building  of  budgets 
for  the  bienniums  1931  to  '35-  Then  I  occupied  the  same  advisory 
position  with  Arlen  Stockburger,  who  was  the  director  of  Finance 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  Frank  Merriam.   Then  came 
Culbert  Olson,  who  didn't  trust  anybody  that  was  connected  with 
private  industry  or  anything  like  that. 

Morris:   Do  you  know  who  Culbert  Olson  did  have  as  his  advisors? 

Peirce:   Oh,  yes.   Phil  Gibson  was  one,  and  Phil  was  an  old  friend,  a  legal 
friend.   Phil  was  not  a  finance  expert.  He  was  an  attorney  and  a 
good  one.   Later  Olson  appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court.   Then  came  John  Richards,  who  was  in  office  a  rather 
limited  period  of  time,  and  then  came  George  Killion,  who  later 
became  president  of  the  American  President  Lines  and  a  very  fine 


symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.  For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  58. 


Peirce:   person  and  a  good  friend  of  mine.  He  was  in  Herb  Caen's  column 
this  morning.   I  will  interrupt  myself  to  say  that  we're  up  here 
in  the  boondocks  and  yet  this  morning  at  6:15  on  the  front  porch 
was  our  copy  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Nevada  State 
Journal ,  so  we  are  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  and,  of  course, 
a  little  later  in  the  morning  we  get  the  Sacramento  Bee ,  which  is 
now  a  morning  paper,  and  it  is  there  on  the  breakfast  table. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Earl  Warren  did  in  anticipation  of 
his  building  the  first  state  budget  under  his  administration  was  to 
request  my  presence.   I  was  at  his  elbow  at  every  moment  of  the  time 
that  he  built  his  first  state  budget.   Then  I  was  on  an  advisory 
committee  during  the  eleven  years  that  he  was  governor  of  Califor 
nia.  So  I  have  been  in  the  picture  with  respect  to  all  of  these 
governors  except  Olson. 

Then  when  Pat  Brown  came  along — I'll  come  to  that  later  because 
that's  a  different  page  in  the  story.   Ronald  Reagan  called  me  on 
that  phone  right  out  there.   [laughter]  Anyway,  I  have  never  seen 
Jerry  Brown  in  the  flesh  and  I'm  terribly,  terribly  disappointed, 
but  that's  another  story. 

Now,  I  want  to  mention  something  to  kind  of  steer  you  in  the 
right  direction.   We  had  biennial  budgets  up  until  the  mid-19UOs , 
I  think  it  was,  and  since  then  we've  had  annual  budgets,  and  that's 
a  source  of  confusion  to  readers  when  you're  talking  about  two 
years  now  and  one  year  here  and  comparing  the  two.   So  that's  the 
background.   Now  are  we  ready  for  Governor  Knight? 

Morris:   I'd  like  to  do  a  little  bit  more  about  your  own  background  to  get 
you  in  the  picture.  Are  you  a  native  Calif ornian? 

Peirce:   Yes.   That's  in  that  biographical  sketch  that  I  sent,  but  I'll 
repeat  it.  Yes,  I  was  born  on  an  orange  ranch  outside  of  the 
small  town  of  Azusa  (at  least  it  was  small  then)  on  June  12,  1902. 
So  I  am  a  native  Californian,  a  product  of  the  public  school 
system  and  the  University  of  California,  both  at  UCLA  and  in 
Berkeley.   In  Berkeley  I  got  my  degree  in  1925. 

Morris:   In  business? 

Peirce:   Well,  yes,  business  administration  and  finance  and' economics.   I 

studied  taxation  under  Carl  C.  Plehn,  who  was  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  of  state  finance  when  I  was  in  Berkeley.   Then  in  September 
of  that  same  year  I  headed  east  to  Harvard  University  where  I  spent 
two  years,  the  regular  course,  in  the  graduate  school  of  business 
administration  and  I  got  my  degree  there  (MBA)  in  1927. 


Morris :   You  had  to  be  a  pretty  bright  student  to  be  accepted  in  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Peirce:   Hal   I  should  say  so.   It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  background  for 
me  to  have  in  connection  with  my  later  activities  in  the  field  of 
finance.   So  that's  my  educational  background.   I  have  been  really 
in  the  field  of  state  finance  and  local  government  finance  in  my 
various  employments,  starting  on  April  6,  1929,  when  I  entered  the 
employ  of  the  California  Taxpayers  Association. 

Morris:   That  was  an  interesting  time  to  take  up  a  career  in  public  finance. 

Peirce:   Exactly,  and  I  went  through  the  Depression  without  any  financial 
problem  in  any  personal  way.  Now,  that's  pretty  much — 

Morris:   Let  me  ask  you:  what  was  it  particularly  about  government  finance 
that  appealed  to  you  as  a  field  of  study  and  as  a  professional 
activity? 

Peirce:   It  was  a  job  opportunity  that  opened  up  at  a  particular  moment  when 
I  was  trying  to  establish  myself  in  banking  or  public  utility  man 
agement  or  whatnot.   California  Taxpayers  Association  was  looking 
for  someone  to  conduct  a  special  study  that  would  have  lasted  sixty 
or  ninety  days,  and  I  stayed  eleven  years.   [laughter] 


Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association  Executive 


Morris:   So  the  field  of  government  finance  was  becoming  more  professional 
ized  at  that  point? 

Peirce:   Yes,  I  would  say  so.   Then,  of  course,  it  became  very  absorbing 

with  the  passing  of  time.   I  became  director  of  the  tax  department 
of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  first  of  Septem 
ber,  19UO.   I  was  there  five  years,  and  then  in  September,  19^5,  I 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association  as  economist 
and  statistician  and  tax  expert  because  industry  was  vulnerable  to 
the  pressures  of  government  in  the  field  of  not  only  taxation  but 
regulation.  After  a  year  or  two,  they  appointed  me  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  so  I  was  the  chief  executive  officer  and  I 
served  in  that  position  until  I  became  director  of  Finance  for 
Governor  Knight. 

Morris:   Did  the  Taxpayers  Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Oil 
and  Gas  Association  involve  you  at  all  with  the  legislature? 

Peirce:   Oh,  very  definitely,  yes. 


Morris : 
Peirce: 


Morris : 
Peirce : 
Morris : 

Peirce: 

Morris : 

Peirce ; 


Would  you  go  and  appear  before  the  legislative  committee? 

Oh,  yes.   Oh  my,  yes,  before  legislative  committees,  and  I  wrote 
legislative  reports  sometimes  behind  the  scenes.   No,  I  vas  very 
much  in  the  picture,  and  during  the  Olson  administration  when  he 
went  nuts  with  respect  to  spending  for  the  State  Relief  Administra 
tion,  I  worked  out  the  program  which  would  take  care  of  that  function 
adequately  and  it  involved  cutting  his  proposed  expenditures  by  some 
$115  million.   Now,  that's  a  lot  of  money  when  you  consider  that  the 
state  budget  in  those  days  was  only  $500  million  for  two  years. 

So  with  the  state  Chamber  I  was  up  in  Sacramento  almost  on  a 
full-time  basis.;  and  with  WOGA,  which  is  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
Association,  I  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  Sacramento  and  I 
appeared  in  the  state  senate  chamber  before  the  joint  legislative 
committee  on  highways,  streets,  and  bridges.   I  was  there  on  the 
rostrum  for  two  hours  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  highway  finance 
and  taxation.  Bear  in  mind,  the  oil  industry  is  always  on  the 
defensive  with  respect  to  gasoline  taxes  and  everything  else.   They 
were  trying  to  head  off  a  rather  heavy  increase  in  the  tax  on  their 
principal  product,  gasoline. 

Was  this  in  Warren's  administration? 
Yes. 

• 

There  was  quite  a  controversy  when  Warren  wanted  to  raise  the  gas 
tax  to  build  highways, -as  I  recall. 

Right . 

Was  there  some  conflict  between  the  larger  oil  companies  and  the 
small  oil  companies  as  to  the  size  of  that  increase? 

That  question  involves  this  particular  phase  of  oil  industry  opera 
tions.   There  were  at  that  time  (and  almost  the  same  situation 
exists  today)  seven  major  oil  companies  that  are  integrated  in  that 
they  produced  crude  oil  and  natural  gas .   They  manufacture  petroleum 
into  numerous  products,  over  a  thousand  different  products,  and 
then,  until' the  anti-trust  people  got  to  cutting  up,  they  had  their 
retail  outlets.   Standard  Stations  Incorporated  was  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.   There  were  some  small 
companies  that  also  manufactured  gasoline  but  in  limited  quantities , 
such  as  the  Bankline  Oil  Company'  and  Hancock.   Then  [there  were] 
dozens  of  independent  oil  companies  that  engaged  only  in  production 
of  crude  oil. 


Morris:    I  see.   This  is  something  that  has  puzzled  us  for  some  time,  what 
the  distinctions  were. 


Peirce:        Yes. 

Morris:        Now,   did  the  Western  Gas  and  Oil  Association  represent  all  of 
these  or  just  some  of  them? 

Peirce:       Not   all  of  them,  "but  we  represented  all  of  the  majors  and  a  very 

goodly  number  of  the  independents.  One  independent  was  the  Superior 
Oil  Company  headed  by  Bill  Keck,  Sr.  Bill  was  a  member  of  our  board 
of  directors.  So  we  represented  pretty  much  the  entire  industry. 

Morris:        What  happened  when  there  was   a  conflict,  say  between  Bill  Keck  and 
some  of  the  majors? 

Peirce:        Now  you're  talking  (and  this   is   in  your  list)   of  Proposition  U  that 
was  on  the  ballot  in  1951*,  I  think  it  was,   and  it  was   an  industry- 
sponsored  oil  control  bill  that  was  designed  to  regulate  the  output 
of  oil  and  natural  gas   in  the  interest  of  conservation.      Instead  of 
just  pumping  out  these  wells   and  forgetting  anything  about  maintain 
ing  pressures   and  all  that,  you've  got  to  maintain  pressure  down 
under  the  ground,  water  pressure  and  oil-gas  pressure;   if  you're 
going  to  release  all  that  pressure,  you're  not  going  to  recover  as 
much  oil  and  gas   as  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  Proposition  U   (and  this  was   a  source  of  some 
embarrassment  to  me)    I  had  been  with  the  oil  industry  and  I   didn't 
feel  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  take  sides  on  a  measure  that 
involved  the  majors  on  one  side  and  the  so-called  independents  on 
the  other.     There  was  one  exception  to  the  independents.     The  Union 
Oil  Company  sided  with  the  independents,   as   a  means  of  maintaining 
a  good  supply  of  crude  oil.      So  it  was  the  six  majors  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Union  Oil  plus   all  these  independent  companies  on  the 
other. 

In  order  to  protect  my  integrity,  I  maintained  a  position  of 
neutrality  as  a  member  of  the  State  Lands  Commission,  and  Governor 
Knight  agreed  with  me  and  he  maintained  a  position  of  neutrality 
for  obvious   reasons. 

Morris:        Not  only  you  but  the  governor  himself  didn't  take  a  position  on  the 
issue? 

Peirce:        Right.     That   is   essentially  the  story  in  connection  with  Proposition 
U.      I  got  some  awfully  unkind  letters   from  some  of  these  independ 
ents    [laughter]  saying,  "On  whose  side  are  you?     Are  you  neutral?" 

Morris:        I  guess   a  more  important  question  over  the  years  has  been  the 

business  of  the  tidelands  oil.     Would  WOGA  have  had  an  interest 
in  how  that  was   decided? 


Peirce:        WOGA  didn't  have  to  have   a  very  important   interest  "because  the 

State  Lands   Commission   (of  which  I  later  was   chairman  because  the 
State  Division  of  Lands  was   in  my  Department   of  Finance)   was    doing 
what   it   could  to  authorize  the   development   of  oil   in  submerged 
lands  on  a  royalty  basis,   and  all  the  bids   from  these   companies — 
they  had  to  be  big  companies.      Little  companies   can't  go  out  there 
and  drill  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.     All  those  bids  were  received 
on  a  strictly  competitive  basis,   so  there  was   no  monkey  business, 
although  some  of  the  news   stories   hinted  that  maybe  somebody  had 
the  inside  track.      No   state  money  was    dissipated  and  everything 
was  right  out  in  the  open. 

We  called  for  bids   and  we  awarded  the  contract  on  an  acreage 
basis   to  the  highest  bidder  meeting  specifications.      You  will  hear 
me  use  that  phrase  occasionally,   "meeting  specifications."     In 
other  words,  you  can't   do  business  with  some  guy  that   can't   deliver. 
So  the  State  Lands   Commission  was   in  it   and  we  had  our  staff  and 
everything  was   in  order  and  we  were   somewhat   of  a  watchdog,    refer 
ring  particularly  to  the   staff.      But  we   did  negotiate  these  leases 
covering  the   development   of  tide   and  submerged  lands    for  oil 
production  purposes. 


II  RESPONSIBILITIES  AS  CALIFORNIA  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE 


Appointment  by  Governor  Knight,  1953 


Morris:        Before  we  get  into  that  in  detail,   let's   go  back.     Tell  me   about 
coining  into  state  government  as   director  of  the  Department  of 
Finance.     Was  this  something  you  had  ever  thought   about  previously? 

Peirce:        I'll  give  you  the  chronology.     Earl  Warren  had  been  governor  of 

California  for  nearly  tvelve  years  or  eleven  years  or  thereabouts. 
As  of  the  fifth  of  October,   1953,  Earl  Warren  was   appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  as   chief  justice  of  the  United  States   and  he 
resigned  his  position  that  morning.     Lieutenant  Governor  Knight 
took  his  oath  of  office.     Within  two  hours,  Knight  called  me  on 
the  phone  and  said  he  would  like  to  talk  with  me.     We  had  a  rendez 
vous    [chuckles]   in  a  downtown  office  building  in  Los  Angeles.     The 
new  governor  was  there  and  Bob  Alderman,  his   executive  secretary. 

Morris:        He  had  been  Knight's   executive  secretary  as  lieutenant  governor? 

Peirce:       As   I   remember.     Then  there  was   an  old  oil  friend  of  mine  who  was 
very  active  in  interpreting  political  trends   and  that  was  A.C. 
Mattei,  then  president  of  the  Honolulu  Oil  Company;    and  that  was 
an  important  oil  producer,  by  the  way.     So  the  governor  at  that 
time,   sight  unseen — he  had  never  seen  me  before  in  the  flesh,  and 
curiously  I  had  never  seen  himl 

Morris:        That   is  odd. 

Peirce:       Well,   it  is   strange,   and  I   don't  know  why  I  never  wandered  into 
the  state  senate  when  he  was  presiding  as  lieutenant  governor, 
and  of  course  I   didn't  know  him  when  he  was  superior  court  judge 
in  Los  Angeles.     He  said  to  me  that  afternoon,  October  5,   1953, 
"If  you  can't  say  yes,  please  don't  say  no." 


Peirce:   And  then  the  pressure  of  my  old  employers  who  were  willing  to 

release  me  from  my  job  at  WOGA  in  order  to  assist  the  governor. 
After  all,  he  was  a  newcomer  to  the  financial  field  and  all 
governors  have  got  to  have  technical  guidance.  They  can't  wander 
into  a  situation  without  knowing  where  they're  going,  and  so  then 
the  pressure.   I've  got  the  scrapbooks  there.  He  really  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  me. 

Morris:   What  kinds  of  pressure? 

Peirce:   Oh,  the  companies — Standard  Oil  and  so  on  and  so  on.   So  later 
that  week  (it  probably  was  two  days  later),  he  called  me  again 
and  I  said,  "Governor,  the  answer  has  to  be  yes."  On  Thursday, 
the  eighth  of  October,  1953,  I  flew  to  Sacramento  to  participate 
in  a  press  conference  in  Governor  Knight's  office  and  he  announced 
my  appointment  as  director  of  Finance  of  the  great  state  of 
California  to  take  office  as  of  November  1,  1953,  which  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  clean  up  my  desk  in  Los  Angeles  and  to  move  to 
Sacramento  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now,  I  told  you  this  on  the  phone  and  this  is  very  important: 
he  made  a  promise  and  that  promise  was  that  if  I  would  accept  the 
appointment,  he  would  assure  me  that  I  would  have  a  free  hand  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  without  polit 
ical  interference  from  his  office.   He  kept  that  promise  to  the 
letter.  When  he  died  in  May,  1970,  I  was  interviewed  by  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  I  mentioned  this  little  incident.   Now  bear  in 
mind,  Gabrielle,  I  couldn't  have  been  around  all  those  years  with 
out  having  very  keen  political  sense.   So  I  was  protecting  him 
politically  at  every  turn  of  the  road  and  I'd  say  to  him  (privately, 
of  course),  "Governor,  I  think  politically  that  would  be  very 
unwise." 

Morris:   What  kinds  of  things? 

Peirce:   Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  the  whole 
story.   One  day  a  purchase  order  came  across  my  desk  and  that  was 
true  of  any  purchase  order  coming  from  the  governor's  office 
because  he  wanted  it  double-checked  by  me.   It  called  for  the 
purchase  of  an  electrical  refrigerator  for  the  governor's  office 
for  the  girls  to  keep  their  fruit  juices  and  for  him  to  keep  his 
fruit  juices.   He'd  had  a  stomach  operation  and  he  drank  very- 
little  liquor — oh,  occasionally  a  drink. 

I  said,  "Governor,  the  claim  in  payment  of  this  refrigerator 
will  go  to  the  controller's  office,  and  I'll  just  bet  you  that 
there's  a  little  gal  down  there  who  has  a  brother-in-law  who  is 
a  newspaper  reporter,  and  the  story  will  come  out  that  the 
refrigerator  is  to  manufacture  ice  cubes  so  that  you  can  have 
cocktail  parties  under  the  capitol  dome.   That's  worth  fifty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  negative  votes  in  the  next  election." 


Peirce:    [He  said,]  "John,  send  it  back,  send  it  back!  Thank  God  for  you." 
I  said,  "You're  going  to  have  your  refrigerator,  but  not  in  this 
particular  way."  So  I  ordered  one  of  my  division  chiefs  to  buy 
the  refrigerator,  charge  it  to  the  Governor's  Mansion  where  they 
use  refrigerators,  and  then  pay  for  it,  and  then  put  it  on  a  state 
truck  and  take  it  to  the  governor's  office,  and  that's  all  there 
was  to  it.  But  otherwise — . 

Governor  Rolph  got  into  this  same  situation  with  respect  to 
having  a  private  bath  and  he  said  it  was  only  a  tin  pail,   [laughter] 
Anyway,  that  was  the  sort  of  thing — those  are  little  things,  but 
they're  devastating  politically.  People  get  the  impression  that 
something's  wrong  and  when  people  get  suspicious,  why,  it's  no 
votes. 


Morris:   You  spoke  of  Mr.  Mattei  as  being  an  expert  observer  of  political 

trends.  Did  he  give  you  some  views  on  what  was  going  to  be  coming 
up  in  state  finance  that  made  it  more  appealing  for  you  to  take  the 

job? 

Peirce:   Oh,  no,  not  in  the  slightest.  What  he  was  doing,  I  think,  was 

impressing  upon  the  governor  or  reassuring  the  governor  that  I  had 
this  tremendous  background  in  the  field  of  state  finance  and  that 
he  could  depend  on  me  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  California.  Oh,  I  developed  a  reputa 
tion  for  integrity  that  was  a  source  of  envy  by  Charlie  Chappell, 
who  was  in  the  assembly.  He  always  called  me  Honest  John. 
[laughter]  It  intrigued  him. 

Well,  I  drove  a  Chevrolet,  a  state  car,  and  I  had  the  authority 
to  have  a  Cadillac  or  anything  I  wanted.  The  law  then  stated  that 
state  employees  (and  I'm  talking  about  state  employees  and  not 
university  employees)  were  to  drive  inexpensive  cars  like  Plymouths 
and  Fords  and  Chevrolets,  unless  the  director  of  Finance  made  an 
exception.   I  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  and  authorized  the  purchase  of  Dodges,  which  are 
capable  of  traveling  at  higher  speeds  in  comparative  safety. 

Now,  these  highway  patrolmen  are  exposing  their  lives  every 
day  and  I  didn't  feel  they  should  be  out  driving  equipment  that 
was  not  fully  safe  at  high  speeds.   It  made  it  easier  for  me 
because  when  some  of  these  other  directors  wanted  a  fancier 
automobile,  I  said,  "Wait  a  minute.   I  get  along  all  right."  It 
was  probably  frustrating  for  them  to  have  me  conduct  myself  so 
frugally,  and  in  those  scrapbooks  there  it  says,  "John  Peirce  is 
one  of  the  tightest  men  in  the  state  of  California  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  public  money." 
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Morris:   You're  reported  also  as  a  tight  "budgeter  in  the  development  of  the 
budget . 

Peirce:   Right. 

Morris:   When  you  became  director  of  Finance,  did  you  find  that  the  process 
of  developing  budgets,  for  instance,  was  different  than  it  had 
looked  like  when  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  group  advising  the 
governor? 

Peirce:   Oh,  no,  no,  no.   I  knew  just  as  much  about  state  budget  procedures 
as  the  staff.   I  had  been  working  on  it  for  twenty  years.   These 
fellows  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  state  budget  and  I've  got  them  in 
there  with  my  name  on  the  cover  in  gold.  That's  long  before  they 
ever  dreamed  that  I'd  be — 

Morris:   The  boss  of  the  department. 

Peirce:   The  boss  at  some  future  date. 

Morris:   Who  else  was  a  member  of  this  advisory  group? 

Peirce:    I  don't  remember  in  detail,  but  they  were  largely  economists 

representing  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Bank  of  America,  the 
Security  First  National  Bank,  and  a  Professor  [Theodore  J.]  Kreps 
from  Stanford  University,  and  we  probably  had  somebody  from 
Berkeley.   I  don't  remember  who  it  was.   It  might  have  been  Malcolm 
Davisson.   This  had  to  do  primarily  with  revenue  estimates:  what 
is  the  future  outlook  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  California? 
I  was  more  inclined  to  see  the  forest  and  not  the  trees ,  and  some 
times  my  guesses  were  better  than  the  guesses  of  these  bank 
economists. 

Morris:   In  other  words,  you'd  see  it  as  a  whole  rather  than  specific 
aspects? 

Peirce:   Right. 


State  Revenues 


Morris:  In  1953  when  you  were  going  into  the  Department  of  Finance,  what 
do  you  recall  about  what  the  general  tone  of  the  economy  was  and 
state  revenue? 

Peirce:   This  is  very  important  and  be  sure  to  make  note  of  it  on  the 

recorder.   During  World  War  II,  from  19^1  to  19^5,  state  finances 
suffered  the  "benefits"  of  a  wartime  economy.   They  couldn't  buy 
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Peirce:   materials  and  equipment  because  of  wartime  shortages,  and  yet  the 
economy  stimulated  more  sales  tax  money,  more  income  tax  money,  as 
a  result  of  business  activity.  There  accumulated  in  the  state 
treasury  a  huge  general  fund  surplus  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  Now,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  called  the  Rainy  Day 
Fund  and  they  earmarked  $75  million,  and  Earl  Behrens  of  the 
Chronicle  called  it  the  Christmas  Tree  Bill — everybody  gets  some 
thing.  That  bill  kept  intact  (and  I  did  my  part  to  keep  it  intact) 
a  reserve  fund,  and  later  on  with  connection  of  the  state  water 
plan  I  will  tell  you  more  about  the  Rainy  Day  Fund.   I'll  give  you 
that  whole  story. 

Morris:   So  when  you  came  in,  there  were  still  surplus  revenues? 
Peirce:   Yes. 

Morris:   Was  the  revenue  still  coming  in  as  high  as  it  had  during  World 
War  II? 

Peirce:   Not  like  the  wartime,  but  it  was  still  good  because  of  growth  in 
population  and  an  element  of  inflation.  The  surplus  created  a 
problem  for  succeeding  governors  after  Earl  Warren  left  because 
he  had  been  eating  away  at  it  in  order  to  balance  his  postwar 
budgets.  Then  when  Governor  Knight  entered  office,  the  kitchen 
cupboard  was  bare  almost  and  it  took  a  lot  of  effort  on  his  part , 
with  my  advice,  to  conserve  what  we  had  and  also  to  economize  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  order  to  put  off  the  day  when  we'd 
have  to  have  new  taxes.  Then  in  '  5^  or  '55 — 

Morris:   In  '55  Knight  did  ask  for  new  taxes. 

Peirce:   Yes,  a  cigarette  tax. 

Morris:   A  liquor  tax  and  horse  racing. 

Peirce:   Of  course,  they  were  innocuous  in  terms  of  detriment  to  the  state's 
economy.  When  you  slip  a  tax  on  business,  you  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  business  to  provide  jobs  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  and 
that  complicated  things.  Then  eventually  Pat  Brown,  when  he 
entered  office,  had  to  dig  deeper  into  the  new  tax  field,  and  I 
can  tell  you  more  about  that.  Anyway,  it  was  not  a  horn  of  plenty 
during  the  Knight  administration,  but  we  did  everything  in  our  own 
power  to  conserve  what  we  had  and  spread  it  out . 

Morris:   In  a  couple  of  years  during  Knight's  administration  there  were 
deficits,  and  I  wonder  how  you  dealt  with  that,  coming  from  a 
business  background. 
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Peirce:   A  deficit  is  a  sort  of  deceptive  thing.  A  deficit  can  "be  a  book 
deficit  or  it  can  be  a  cash  deficit,  a  cash  deficiency.  Theo 
retically,  on  the  books  a  deficit  was  indicated  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  not  today,  or  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Now,  Jerry  Brown's  budget  is  right  there  and  he's  used  that  gimmick. 
His  budget  came  out  last  January  and  it  showed  surpluses,  as  of 
June  30,  1978,  and  June  30,  1979,  of  about  $2  billion,  and  then  he 
comes  with  this  tremendous  $5  billion  or  $6  billion  surplus,  and 
you  know  the  story  there  on  Proposition  13  and  so  forth. 

Morris:   So  you  felt,  while  you  were  director  of  Finance,  the  deficiencies 
were  book  rather  than  cash,  that  there  were  other  ways  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  the  state? 

Peirce:   Right. 


Staff  Associates 


Morris:   Before  we  get  past  this,  who  were  the  major  associates  that  you 
worked  with  in  the  department,  that  you  relied  upon  heavily? 

Peirce:   First  of  all,  the  department  has  a  rather  large  staff  of  budget 
analysts,  experts  in  the  field  of  budgetary  control,  but  my  key 
assistants  were  Fred  Links  (he  is  now  deceased);  Jeff  Mugford, 
who  is  Thomas  Howard  Mugford,  but  everybody  calls  him  Jeff;  Robert 
Harkness;  Arthur  Collins;  and  one  or  two  others.   Those  are  the 
key  guys  heading  bureaus — 

Morris:    Career  civil  servants? 

Peirce:   Oh,  all  civil  servants.   Now,  there  was  one  exception.   When  I 

took  office  I  inherited  [Earl]  Washburn,  and  you  had  his  name  in 
your  letter.   He  was  deputy  director  of  Finance.   That  was  an 
exempt  position  and  I  inherited  him  from  James  Dean,  my  predecessor. 
While  he  was  a  very  fine  and  capable  fellow,  I  wanted  my  own  men  in 
there  because  he  spoke  as  me  and  he  also  had  one  little  frailty; 
that  is,  he  would  make  major  decisions  and  leave  the  sharpening  of 
lead  pencils  to  me.   [laughter] 

Morris:   That  kind  of  thing  can  be  difficult. 

Peirce:   But  he  left  under  very  pleasant  circumstances.   He  was  getting 
along  in  years  and  he  retired  up  to  Lake  Tahoe.   Curiously,  he 
called  me  on  the  phone  about  a  month  ago  and  I  had  a  nice  visit 
with  him.   He  was  just  passing  through  town. 
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Morris: 


Peirce: 


Morris: 


Peirce: 


Morris: 
Peirce: 
Morris: 
Peirce: 

Morris: 
Peirce: 
Morris : 
Peirce: 


Morris: 


I  was  not  clear  about  him  "because  his  name  turns  up  with  the 
Reemployment  and  Reconstruction  Commission,  which  I  guess  started 
as  a  measure  to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Depression  and 
then  went  on  in  terms  of  what  to  do  about  wartime — 

To  provide  jobs  for  veterans  as  they  would  be  released  from  the 
service. 

Did  you  bring  in  somebody  that  you  felt  more  comfortable  with  then 
as  your  deputy  director? 

Yes,  I  brought  in  Fred  Links  first,  and  then  Fred  retired.  He  was 
getting  too  close  to  retirement  and  he  wanted  to  protect  his  wife, 
who  would  become  his  widow,  so  then  Jeff  Mugford  became  my  deputy. 
Jeff's  a  very  capable,  old-time  civil  servant.   In  fact,  I  recom 
mended  he  succeed  me  on  a  temporary  basis  when  I  resigned  in  the 
middle  of  July,  1958,  and  he  carried  on  for  the  last  five  months 
because  Governor  Knight  was  on  his  way. 

He  was  going  to  be  leaving  the  governor's  office? 

Yes. 

Was  Roy  Bell  in  the  department  yet? 

Yes,  but  he  was  down  the  line.   I  mean  he  wasn't  out  in  front  like 
these  other  fellows  were. 


He  would  have  been  lower  on  the  organization  chart, 
of  him  at  all  as  being  particularly  capable? 


Were  you  aware 


Oh,  sure.   Oh,  I  recognized  his  capabilities,  but  he  was  on  the 
young  side  and  less  experienced.  Oh,  no,  Roy  was  right  in  there. 

Right ,  but  did  you  have  any  thought  that  he  might  eventually  grow 
up  to  be  a  director  of  Finance? 

No,  that's  a  thing  that's  pretty  hard  to  anticipate.  I  left 
Sacramento  twenty  years  ago  last  month  and  in  the  meantime  Roy 
has  gained  considerable  maturity.  Then  Governor  Jerry  Brown 
brought  him  in  on  an  acting  basis  as  director  of  Finance  and  now 
he's  got  a  permanent  appointment  in  that  position.   I'm  afraid 
that  Roy  may  end  up  as  a  kind  of  a  scapegoat  on  some  of  these 
problems  facing  the  state.   I  don't  know  that  that  will  be  true, 
but  it's  always  easy  to  use  that  device. 

It's  interesting  to  have  the  shift  from  somebody  who's  appointed 
director  as  a  trusted  confidant  of  a  governor  to  somebody  coming 
in  from  the  department  as  it  were. 


Peirce:        Yes.      That  was  a  handicap,  of  course.      He  vas   civil  service.      I 

should  interject  at  this   time  and  I  think  you  raised  this   question 
about  my  being  the  equivalent   of  a  vice   governor.      Now,   the  lieu 
tenant   governor,    as  you  know,    is   a  stand-by  in  case   anything  happens 
to  the  governor — that  means   like  signing  bills   and  that   sort   of 
thing.     But  when  it   came  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
state  government,   I  was  the  boss  with  the  governor's   consent  and 
his   full  instructions  and  authorization. 


Budgetary  Controls 


Peirce:        Now,    as  to  my  function,   the  governor  had  a   cabinet.      It  was   called 
a  governor's   council,  but   it's  the  same  as   the  president's   cabinet. 
Every  time  that  he  was  out  of  town  or  not  able  to  be  present,   I 
presided.      He  was   a  member  of  two  or  three  bond  committees   that  had 
to   do  with  the  authorization  of  the   sale  of  bonds  which  had  been 
previously  authorized  by  the  voters.      Whenever  he  couldn't  make  it, 
which  was   probably  most  of  the  time,    I  presided,    sitting  in  his  big 
green  chair. 

Oh,    it  was   a  beautiful  working  relationship.      He  just   thanked 
his  lucky  stars,   I  guess,   that  I  was  there  watching.      It  got  so 
that  the  department  heads  would  come  to  me   (and  I'm  speaking  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene   and  so   on  and  so  on)    instead  of 
going  to  the  governor  because  90  percent  of  their  problems  were 
financial. and  all  the  governor  would  say  would  be,   "Go   see  John 
Peirce."     I  was  there  again  protecting  him  and  they  knew  that  the 
judgment  that  I  would  exercise  would  be  100  percent   on  behalf  of 
the  governor's   interest. 

Now,   there  is   one  little  item  that   is   rather  amusing.      The  law 
then  provided  (and  I  have  to   say  "then"  because  they   changed  these 
things)   that  nobody  could  leave  the  state   except   members   of  the 
legislature  without   the  written  permission  of  the  director  of 
Finance.      Frank  Durkee,    director  of  Public  Works,   and  certain  key 
staff  members  wanted  to  attend  the  western  states  highway  meeting 
in  Sun  Valley,   Idaho.      They  wanted,   oh,    a  dozen  or  more  authoriza 
tions.      I   said,    "No,   Frank,  you're  just   going  crazy.      I'll  give  you 
six  authorizations."     Frank — and  he  hated  to  do  this — he  went  over 
my  head  to  the  governor,   and  the  governor   said,    "Frank,   I'm  not 
going  to  override  John.      If  he  says   six,   that's   it."     A  little 
later  Frank  came   to  me  and  he   said,    "John," — almost   crying — "my 
guys  who  all  got   themselves  on  the  program  giving  speeches   have 
grabbed  all   those  six  spots,   so  I   can't   go."      I   said,   "Frank, 
forget   it.      I'll  make   it   seven."      I   didn't  have  to  go  to  Governor 
Knight   and  say,   "Is   it   okay  with  you?",  because  he  had  faith   in  me. 
If  I   said  seven,  that  was  okay  with  him. 
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Morris :       But  you  did  have  a  kind  of  audit  relationship  with  all  the  other 
executive  departments? 

Peirce:        In  this   respect — budgetary  control  involves  vatching  the  spending 
record  of  the  various  agencies  of  state  government  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  and  reviewing  the  record  every  three  months.      In  other 
words,  you're  going  overboard  and  you're  going  to  run  out  of  money; 
now,    come  back.      That  was  an  order.      So  then  the  division  of  audits 
was   in  my  department ,   and  that  meant  a  true  audit  of  these  various 
functions  to  see  whether  anything  was  wrong,  and  it  also  provided 
a  very  broad  insight  into  their  activities  which  could  be  incor 
porated  in  the  decisions  made  with  respect  to  the  budget  when  it 
was   under  preparation. 

Morris:        Did  you  ever  find  that  you  had  to  suggest  major  changes  in  the  way 
a  department  was  operated? 

Peirce:        Oh,   sure,   and  every  once  in  a  while  I'd  have  to  move  in — in  a  very 
kindly  way.      The  governor  once  said,   "John  Peirce  has   said  no  to 
people  that  I  wouldn't  dare  say  no  to."'      [laughter]     My  inclination 
was  not  to  say  "no"   just  like   [voice  imitates  indifference]   "no, 
denied."     It  was,   "If  you  were  in  my  position,  what  would  you  do?" 

Morris:        Oh,   that's   unkind!      [laughter] 

Peirce:        Yes,  you  bet  that's  unkind,  but   it  gets   it   down  to  a  level  where, 
"Well,    I  guess   I'd  do  just  what  you're  doing."     A  head  of  Columbia 
Steel  Company  said  to  me  on  the  phone   (this  had  to  do  with  steel 
for  automobile  license  plates),   "Our  bid  is  almost  the  same  as 
Kaiser's,   and  why  don't  you  just  split   it  right   down  the  middle? 
Give  them  half  and— "## 

Morris:       What  did  you  say  when  the  man  from  Columbia  asked  you  to  split  the 
contract? 

Peirce:        I   said,    "It  would  raise    'Hail,   Columbia1   with  me  if  I  were  to  take 

away  half  of  Kaiser's  bid  and  give  that  half  to  you.  They'd  take 

me  to  court  and  rightly  so,  and  so  the  answer  is  no.  I'm  sure  you'd 

do  the  same  thing  if  you  were  in  my  shoes."     He  said,  "I  sure  would." 
[laughter] 

Morris:        During  the  Brown  administration,  the  Finance  Department  became 

seriously  concerned  about  the  cost  of  welfare  in  terms  of  the  state 
budget,  and  I  wondered  if  there  were  the  beginnings  of  that  kind  of 
concern  while  you  were  running  the  department. 

Peirce:        Not  that  I   recall.     We  tried  to  keep  things  under  control  in  that 
regard.      Those  were  later  events  when  financial  strain  was  being 
felt.     Bear  in  mind  that  my  last  budget   (and  it   sits   right  there) 
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Peirce:        [points  across  room]   added  up  to  less  than  $2  billion,   and  Jerry 
Brown's  budget  is   somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  billion  to 
$16  billion,  which  is   ridiculous!      Look  at  that   dame   in  Los  Angeles, 
a  woman  with  thirty- four  kids  that  she  was   drawing  aid  for.      She 
only  had  four  children  of  her  own  and  she   collected  $300,000.      Now, 
that's   just  the  same  as  robbing  a  bank  and  it's   gone  on  and  on. 
Right  here  in  Quincy  I  can  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  women  saying 
that  they  don't  have  any  husbands,   getting  children's  aid,  and  they 
have  husbands .     A  baby  was  born  here  at  the  end  of  June  and  she 
gave  the  baby  her  maiden  name,   and  I  know  that  she's  married  and 
that   is  not  the  name  of  her  husband.      It's   thievery  and  it   just 
makes  me  sick. 

Here  we.  are  in  rather  modest  circumstances.      In  other  words,  we 
aren't  wealthy  or  anything  like  that  and  yet  we  pay  approximately 
four  dollars   a  day   in  federal  and  state   income  taxes.      I'm  retired. 
I  haven't  had  a  pay  check  in  nine  and  a  half  years,   and  here  we're 
paying  for  a  lot  of  this   crazy  nonsense,   and  it   just  burns  me  up, 
especially  the  taxi  service  for  the  old  people  here  in  Quincy. 
They've  got  these  busses  going  around  and  they  take  them  to  the 
doctor  and  they  take  them  to  the  Safeway  and  all  that.      Lorraine 
and  I  have   an  automobile.      We  provide  our  own  transportation  and 
we  don't  have  any  food  stamps;  we  pay  cash  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
through  very  frugal  living. 

Let  me  make  this   clear,   Gabrielle.      I  don't  want  anybody  to  get 
the  impression  that  the  director  of  Finance   calls   the  shots   and  he's 
the  boss   and  the   governor  just   sits  there.      No  major   decision,   no 
major  policy   decision,  was   ever  made  without  my  consulting  with  the 
governor.      I  would  advise  him  and  he'd  say,    "John,   that   sounds   good 
to  me;   just  go  ahead." 
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IH   GOODWIN  KNIGHT  AND  THE  1958  GUBERNATORIAL  CAMPAIGN 


Morris:   When  you  were  developing  the  budgets,  would  you  make  suggestions 
to  Governor  Knight  as  to  what  you  thought  the  major  policy  direc 
tion  should  be? 

Peirce:   Oh,  sure,  sure.   I  have  a  letter  around  here  someplace  that  he 
wrote  to  me  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you.   [finds  letter] 
Now,  this  is  dated  March  16,  1962.   This  was  after  he  left  office 
and  he  was  then  president  of  an  insurance  company  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  says  (and  this  is  in  his  handwriting),  "I  often  think  of  the 
fine  things  you  did  as  director  of  Finance  and  of  the  smooth  and 
good  administration  we  conducted  in  Sacramento.  I  regret  very 
much  the  stupid  blunders  of  1957-58,  blunders  made  by  Knowland 
and  the  unwise  leadership  in  Republican  circles.  All  the  troubles 
of  today  stem  from  those  blunders.   Signed,  sincerely,  Goodwin." 

Morris:   That's  an  important  letter. 

Peirce:   Would  you  like  a  copy? 

Morris:   I  would  very  much  like  a  copy.* 

Peirce:   Let  us  make  the  copy  and  mail  it  to  you.  Any  other  items  of  that 
kind  that  you  would  like,  we'll  make  the  copies  and  send  them  to 
you. 

Morris:   That  whole  campaign  of  1958  is  one  of  extreme  importance  in 

California  history.   Did  Governor  Knight  consult  you  at  all  about 
whether  or  not  he  should  run  for  governor  again  in  1958? 


See  next  page. 
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Peirce:       Oh,  yes.     A  letter  I  ran  onto  yesterday  from  a  key  member  of  the 
administration   (the  chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission) 
trying  his  best  to  get  Governor  Knight  to  neglect  this  notion  of 
running  for  the  United  States  Senate — I'm  going  to  tell  you  more 
about  that.     Is  this  the  time? 

Morris:        We  might  as  well  since  we're  here. 

Peirce:        All  right.      [tape  interruption  while  Peirce  selects   document] 

— press  release  dated  October  28,   1957,   issued  by  Governor  Goodwin 
J.   Knight,  and  it  says  that  he  wants  to  make  it   clear  that  he  will 
"...be  a  candidate  to  succeed  myself  as  governor  of  California. 
My  political  plans  are  unchanged."*     Now,  that  was  October  28,  1957. 

Here's   an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  November  6, 
1957,   a  few  days  later.*     [reads]     "Governor  Knight's  decision  to 
abandon  his   candidacy  for  re-election  and  to  seek  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  shows  that  he  was  wholly  sincere  when  he  first 
voiced  concern  about  a  primary  fight  between  him  and  Senator 
Knowland  which  split   the  Republican  ticket."     I  talked  to  Charlie 
Blyth.      Charlie  Blyth  is  now  deceased.     He  was  head  of  Blyth  and 
Company  in  San  Francisco  and  one  of  the  great  investment  bankers 
of  this   country.      He  told  me,   "John,  the   fellows   in  Southern 
California  have  pulled  the  rug  out   from  under  the  governor  so  far 
as   campaign  money  is   concerned  and  I  don't  know  what   to  do  about 
it.     We  can't   carry  it  all  up  here." 

Morris:        He  had  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  Finance  Committee. 

Peirce:        Yes.      So  that  was   it  and  then  later  the  deal  was  made.      Senator 
Knowland  (and  I  knew  him  intimately)  wanted  to  come  back  to 
California.     His   father  wanted  him  to  come  back  and  watch  over 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  which  was  a  family  newspaper,   and  I  think 
Helen,  his  wife,  wanted  to  get  back  to  be  closer  to  the  grand 
children  and  that  sort  of  thing.      So  he  ran  for  governor  on  this 
prearranged  deal  and  they  didn't   cut  the  governor  off  from 
financial  resources  because  he'd  agreed,   "I'll  run  for  the  Senate 
if  you  support  me   financially.     You  run  for  the  governorship." 

Morris:        In  other  words,   they'd  give  him  money  to  run  for  the  Senate  but  not 
for  governor.     Were  you  aware  of  Bill  Knowland  being  in  Sacramento 
at  all  and  personally  talking  to  Goodwin  Knight  about  this? 


See  next  page . 
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PRESS  RELEASE 

Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight 

October  28,  1957 

Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight  today  issues  the  following  statement: 

My  bout  with  the  flu,  I  am  happy  to  report,  is  over  without  aftermath, 
except  that  I  am  still  somewhat  weak  and  have  lost  some  weight. 

My  physician  and  good  friend,  Dr.  Kilroy,  has  convinced  me,  however, 
that  I  have  suffered  from  working  long  hours  under  heavy  pressure,  without 
an  adequate  vacation  since  I  assumed  the  governorship  four  years  ago,  and 
that  I  must  not  resume  my  duties  without  taking  two  or  three  weeks'  rest. 

Mrs.  Knight  and  I,  accordingly,  will  "be  leaving  immediately  on  a  vacation, 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Powers  will  carry  on  as  Acting  Governor  during  my 
absence  from  the  State.   Governor  Powers  is  ably  equipped  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office  during  this  interim  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  State's  affairs  will  be  in  good  hands  while  I  am  gone. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  concerning  my  political  plans 
during  the  time  I  was  unavailable  for  comment.   As  L  shall  be  gone  for  some 
time,  I  believe  that  L  should  re-state  my  position  before  leaving. 

My  political  plans  are  unchanged.   I  am  a  candidate  to  succeed  myself  as 
Governor  of  California. 

This,  however,  is  the  usual  pre-election  rumor  season,  and  there  have 
been  many  reports  concerning  my  plans,  some  of  which  had  an  element  of 
truth,  but  most  of  which  were  news  to  me,  as  they  were  to  the  general  public. 

There  was  a  recent  report,  quoting  Congressman  Hillings  as  stating  that 
the  White  House  was  concerned  over  the  possible  damage  to  the  Republican 
Party  which  might  result  from  a  Knight-Knowland  contest  for  the  governorship. 
I  have  had  no  direct  communication  from  the  White  House  in  this  regard.   I 
assume  from  what  I  have  heard,  however,  that  most  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Party  are  concerned,  as  I  am,  that  other  Republican  candidates  for 
state  and  legislative  offices  may  go  down  to  defeat  if  there  is  an  intra- 
party  struggle  over  the  governorship.   As  the  people  of  California  know,  I 
repeatedly  warned  against  this  unhappy  prospect  before  Senator  Knowland  made 
his  decision  to  enter  the  race;  I  still  regret  that  he  precipitated  the 
contest,  but  there  is,  at  this  time,  no  agreement  on  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 
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Congressman  Hillings  also  reported  that  I  was  seriously  considering  the 
acceptance  of  a  federal  appointment,  which  would  remove  me  from  the  Governor's 
race.   Mr.  Hillings  is  a  good  friend  who,  I  am  sure,  believed  this  report  to 
be  accurate.   However,  I  have  not  been  offered  a  federal  appointment,  nor  has 
any  authorized  person  discussed  such  an  appointment  with  me.   I  should  add 
that  I  have  not  sought  such  an  appointment. 

There  have  been  reports  from  other  sources  to  the  effect  that  I  had  agreed 
to  drop  out  of  the  Governor's  race  so  that  Senator  Knowland  could  be  spared 
the  risk  of  contesting  for  the  Republican  nomination,  and  that  I  would  then 
run  for  Mr.  Knowland 's  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.   These  reports  are 
untrue.   I  have  not  entered  into  any  such  agreement.   It  is  correct,  of  course, 
that  several  of  Senator  Knowland 's  staunch  supporters  have  attempted  to 
convince  me  that  I  should  yield  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  to 
him  without  a  contest,  in  exchange  for  their  pledge  that  I  would  be  given 
vigorous  and  decisive  support  for  his  Senate  seat. 

I  have  listened  courteously  to  such  suggestions,  as  I  am  sure  they  were 
well  intended.   I  understand  that  Senator  Knowland  has  received  similar 
proposals  that  he  should  withdraw  his  candidacy  for  Governor  and  seek 
re-election  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate.   So  far  as  I  know,  however,  an  impasse 
still  exists. 

The  only  agreement  I  have  made  was  made  publicly  with  the  people  of 
California  in  my  announcement  of  candidacy  when  I  pledged  that,  it  re-elected, 
I  would  serve  out  my  full  four-year  tenure,  and  would  do  my  utmost  to  merit 
the  people's  confidence  in  me. 

I  expect  to  return  from  my  vacation  with  new  vigor  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  office,  and  with  new  strength  and  zest  to  wage  a  crusading  campaign  at 
next  year's  primary  and  general  elections. 

*#* 
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KNIGHT'S  deei- 
',,,'  —  sion  to  abandon  his  candidacy 
for  reelection  and  seek  a  scat 
in  the  United  States  Senate  shows 
that  he  was  wholly  sincere  when 
he  voiced  concern  that  a  primary 
fight  between  him  and  Senator 
Xnowland  would  split  the  Repub 
lican  ticket. 

In  his  statement  yesterday,  the 
Governor  pointed  out  that  "many 
of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Se-oublicau  Party,  both  national 
and  state,"  felt  "a  Knight-ivnow- 
kiicl  fight  would  lose  the  state  to 
the  Democrats.  They  feared  loss 
of  a  U.  S.  Senatorship  also. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  opin 
ion,  held  at  the  highest  levels  _in 
the  GOP,  was  in  direct  conflict 
with  tho  expressed  opinion  oL;  Scn- 
;Hoi-Xno\vi;ind  that  a  pi:iinary  bat 
tle  between  him  and  the  Governor 
would  be  "healthy"  and  invigorat 
ing  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Goodwin  Knight's  -decision — 
and  it  was  a  soul-searching  one  to 
make — proves  him  to  .be  a  truly 
big  man. 

He  has  been  a  good  Governor 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
lieve  IIP  could  be  a  good  United 
States  Senator. 

It  must  be  generally  recognized 
that  with  ICnight's  background  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor 
he  knoxvs  Calii'ornia's  problems  in 


timately  enough  to  be  able  to  rep 
resent  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
in  the  Senate  with  honor  and  dis 
tinction. 

Governor  Knight  yielded  to  Re 
publican  Party  leaders'  pressures 
that  were  exerted  on  him  for  many 
weeks,  finally  climaxed  by  with 
drawal  of  campaign  fund  prom 
ises. 

Earlier,  during  the  period  when 
Senator  Know! and  was  "consider 
ing"  announcing  his  gubernatorial 
candidacy,  it  was  widely  reported 
that  the  same  interests  had,  with 
out  success,  repeatedly  importuned 
Knowland  to  avoid  "political  can 
nibalism"  and  seek  return  to  his 
Senate  post. 

But  Knowland  adamantly  re 
fused. 

The  decision  oC  the  Governor 
yesterday  was  not  unanimously 
greeted  with  hurrahs. 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  assailed  it  as  a  cynical  ab 
dication  by  the  G-overnor  under 
the  menace  of  blackjacks  wielded 
by  the  GOP  "power  elite." 

The  pleasure  of  the  Republi 
can  Party  leaders,  however,  was 
indicated  by  Vice  President  Xix- 
on's  "unqualified  indorsement  and 
approval"  of  Knight's  Senate  can 
didacy  and  the  warmth  with  which 
President  Eisenhower  greeted  the 
news  that  California-  would  not  be 
the  scene  of  a  "bitter  struggle." 
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Peirce:       I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  vas  in  on  any  of  the  conversations.     I 
think  that  Bill  Knowland  operated  pretty  much  independently 
without   regard  to  working  out  things  with  Governor  Knight. 

I  will  say  this,  Gabrielle,   and  I  have  positive  evidence  of 
this.      If  the  governor  had  said,   "If  you're  going  to  cut  me  off 
at  the  pockets,  that's  all  right;  I'm  going  to  run  for  re-election," 
I  think  he  would  have  been  re-elected  on  the  basis  of  his  record 
even  if  it  had  been  a  dollar  per  citizen  by  way  of  contribution. 
He  was   extremely  popular,   very  cordial,  very  jovial,  and  I  think 
the  people  resented  this   switcheroo. 

I  also  know  that  if  Governor  Knight  had  run  for  re-election, 
he  would  have  had  no  competition  from  Pat  Brown,  because  Pat  Brown 
had  agreed  with  his  principal  financial  supporter  to  stay  out  of 
the  picture  as  long  as  Governor  Knight  was  in  it. 

Morris:       Who  was  Pat  Brown's  principal  financial  supporter?      [tape  turned 
off  at  Peirce 's   request]     Then  your  thought   is  that   financially 
and  also  in  terms  of  public   support,  Pat  Brown  would  not  have  run 
if  Knight  had  run  again? 

Peirce:        Right,   and  I  guess  there's   some  truth  in  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  Knight  and  Knowland  went  down  to  defeat  seeking  their 
election  on  this   switcheroo  deal. 

Morris:       Why  didn't  Goodwin  Knight  go  it  alone  as  an  incumbent  with  good 
support? 

Peirce:        He  was   afraid.      I  want  to  say  this,  and  this   is  a  touching  thing. 
When  the  rug  was  pulled,   Goodwin — and  by  the  way,   I  always   called 
him  Goodwin.     I  always   called  him  governor  in  the  presence  of  other 
people,  like  in  the  office.     He  was   always   "the  governor"  and  I 
was  always   "the  director"  and  that's  the  way  it  should  be.     Anyway, 
when  they  pulled  out  the  rug,  after  I  talked  to  Charlie  Blyth,   I 
talked  to  Goodwin  and  he  was  beside  himself.     He  said,   "John,  how 
could  they  do  this  to  me?     I've  been  a  good' governor."     And  he  was. 
I  can  attest  to  that . 

Virginia,   a  lovely  person  and  very  close  to  us,  had  to  hold  him 
by  the  hand  to  take  him  to  the  bathroom.     He  was  beside  himself. 
Then  they  took  this  vacation  trip  out  to  Arizona.      (I  think  it  was 
Arizona;   the  clipping  says  Puerto  Rico,  but  I'm  sure  that  isn't 
true.)     He  was  out  there  resting,  trying  to  get  his  nerves  back  in 
shape.      I  met  him  at  the  airport  when  he  and  Virginia  arrived  in 
San  Francisco.      He  said,   "John,   I  knew  you  would  be  here."      [very 
moved] 

Morris:        That  was  nice  of  you. 
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Peirce:        Yes,  Lorraine  and  I  were  there.      So  anyway,  that  was  it   and  it  was 
an  unfortunate  thing.      The  Republicans   ended  up  out   in  the  street. 

Morris:        Did  Bill  Knowland  often  do  this  kind  of  high-handed  "this   is  what 
I  want  to  do  and  I'm  not  going  to  consult  with  anybody"? 

Peirce:        No,  Bill  was  a  very  sterling  character.      First  of  all,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature.     He  was  a  state  senator,   and  he 
was   the  author  of  the  constitutional  amendment  that  prohibits  the 
diversion  of  highway-user  revenues   to  non-highway  purposes   and  that 
sort  of  thing  in  1938,   and  I  knew  him  very  well.      Then  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  buck  private,  which  I  think  was  a  smart  thing  to   do. 
In  other  words,  wealth  wasn't  going  to  get  him  a  nice  soft  spot  in 
the  army.      Then  in  due  course,   Governor  Warren,  who  was  very  close 
to  Bill,    appointed  him,   as   I   remember,   to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  you  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 

• 

Morris:   To  make  a  switch. from  the  Senate  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  run  for 

governor"  and  insist  upon  it — that,  is  an  unusual  thing  to  happen  in 
political  circles.   I'm  curious  as  to  how  he  was  able  to  do  this, 
why  the  party  organization  would  prefer  somebody  without  state 
administrative  experience  to  a  perfectly  good  governor  of  their 
own  party. 

Peirce:   May  I  speak  off  the  record  again?   [tape  interruption] 
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IV     MAJOR  MONEY  DECISIONS 


Beaches   and  Parks 


Morris:        One  thing  we  haven't  asked  you  is:  vhat  were  Goodwin  Knight's 
personal  views  on  state  finance  and  how  the  budget  should  be 
constructed  and  where  the  urgent  needs  for  state  money  were? 

Peirce:        He  was   extremely  tight-fisted  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
state  money.      That's  why  it  was  so  easy  for  me  to  have  worked 
closely  with  him,   and  make  note  of  this:   he  never  turned  me  down 
on  any  recommendation  I  ever  submitted  in  the  field  of  finance, 
and  he  never  countermanded  any  action  I  took  in  this  same  field, 
and  I  pay  great  tribute  to  him  for  that,  and  all  the  time  I  was 
in  there  slugging  it  out,   protecting  him  in  that  regard. 

Morris:       Was   it  a  personal  thing  with  him  or  a  financial  thing  not  to  make 
a  big  effort  for  new  taxes?     His  budget  messages  each  year  speak 
with  pride  of  the   fact  that  there  were  balanced  budgets  or,   later 
on,   expressing  concern  about  deficiencies  and  saying,   "We've  done 
it  without  new  taxes." 

Peirce:       Well,  that's  political.      In  other  words,   all  governors  have  to 
put  their  best   foot  forward  on  behalf  of  what  they  have  done  in 
the   interest  of  the  people  of  California.      I  think  the  governor 
was  being  a  good  governor  by  insisting  on  that  very  thing. 

Morris:        Did  you  find  that  the  legislature  was  responsive  to  the  governor's 
budget,  or  were  they  likely  to  add  large  sums  for  programs  that 
they  wanted? 

Peirce:        They,  as  all  legislators   do,  have  to  add  to  the  budget  bill  some 

of  their  favorite  projects,   otherwise  known  as   "pork  barrel"   items. 
For  instance,   they  sent  to  his   desk  an  omnibus  park  bill  with  a 
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Peirce:        lot  of  cats  and  dogs  in  it.      I  recommended  that  he  veto  it  and  he 
did  veto  it.     He  said  to  the  legislature,   "You  come  back  on  a 
selective  basis  and  I'll  sign  what  I  think  ought  to  be  signed  and 
I'll  veto  those  that  I   don't  like,"  and  that's  the  way  it  was  done. 
The  legislature — they  want  to  get   re-elected  too. 

Morris:        In  one  of  the  budget  messages,  Knight   speaks  about  the  perplexing 
policy  problems  of  beaches  and  parks .      I  was   curious  about  that . 
One  thinks  of  a  park  as  pretty  noncontroversial.     What  were  the 
issues  of  concern? 

Peirce:        I  don't  remember  the  details,  but   in  all  probability  there  again 
you  had  geographical  differences.      Southern  California  wanted 
beaches  where  you  could  go  bathing  and  lie  in  the  sun.      They  didn't 
give  a  .hoot  about  redwood  trees .      Then  the  Northern  Californians 
wanted  to  protect  the  beauties  of  this   end  of  the  state,   such  as 
our  great  redwood  groves  where  we  have  a  number  of  state  parks,   as 
you  know.      So  I  think  that  the  headaches  were  largely  geographical. 

Morris:  Was  there  yet  the  beginning  of  a  tussle  between  the  conservation 
forces  and  the  development  forces?  Were  there  yet  people  saying 
that  there  are  too  many  parks? 

Peirce:        Hot  that  I  recall. 

Morris:  Okay.  It's  interesting  to  try  and  date  these  things.  I  also 
remember  somewhere  coming  across  some  problems  about  Asilomar 
becoming  a  state  park.  Do  you  recall  that? 

Peirce:        Oh,    do  I.'     What's  that  women's   group  that  was  supporting  Asilomar 's 
purchase  by  the  state? 

Morris:        The  YWCA? 

Peirce:       No,  this  was    [Bernice  Hubbard]  May  and  [Winifred  Osborn]  Heard. 

Morris:        They  had  been  designated  by  the  YWCA  to  run  Asilomar  and  to — 

Feirce:        The  YWCA  will  be  close  enough.     Anyway,  these  ladies — and  they 
were  very  nice — had  us    down  there  to  have  turkey  with  them  and 
all  that.      They  had  two  turkeys  to  feed  UOO  people.      [laughter] 
.That's  the  way  you  economize. 

My  attitude  was  this .      What   they  wanted  to   do   is  have  the  state 
buy  Asilomar — its  buildings,    its  beach   frontage,   and  facilities — 
and  then  they,   the  ladies,  would  manage   it   just   as   if  it  were  their 
own  personal  property.      I  said,   "No.      I  want   a  governmental  agency 
to  be  in  charge   if  this   is  to  be  a  state  park." 
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Peirce:   Nov,  this  is  a  story  that's  interesting,  a  true  story.   The  State 
Park  Commission  called  on  the  governor — Leo  Carrillo,  Joseph 
Knowland,  and  others — and  he  did  vhat  he  always  did:  he  called  me 
down.   Mr.  Knowland  was  there,  one  of  the  great  elder  statesmen 
of  California,  now  deceased. 

I  said,  "First,  Governor,  I  want  to  say  that  there's  no  man  in 
the  state  of  California  that  I  admire  more  than  Mr.  Knowland  and 
it  hurts  me  to  the  quick  to  raise  questions  concerning  something 
that  I'm  sure  he's  very  much  interested  in."  Then  Mr.  Knowland 
read  my  obituary — he  had  known  John  Peirce  over  the  years  and 
there  was  nobody  that  he  admired  more. 

I  said,  "Now,  my  position  is  very  simple.   I  think  that  if 
Asilomar  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  state  or  purchased  by  the 
state,  it  should  be  run  by  the  state  or  by  a  governmental  agency." 
Then  a  little  later  either  Mr.  Knowland  or  Newton  Drury,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  ,  came  to  me  and  said,  "What  will 
it  take  for  you  to  approve  the  purchase  of  Asilomar?"  I  said, 
"Find  a  governmental  agency" — and  it  turned  out  it  was  the  city  of 
Pacific  Grove — "with  the  understanding  that  there  will  be  no  more 
capital  improvements  at  state  expense  and  that  the  facility  will 
be  operated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  self-supporting  basis." 
That's  the  way  it  was  handled.   It  was  just  one  of  those  things. 
I  just  couldn't  see  the  state  having  this  as  a  plaything. 

Morris :   Was  there  any  concern  at  any  time  that  some  of  the  conferences  held 
down  there  maybe  were  a  little  far  out  for  a  state  agency? 

Peirce:   Not  that  I  know  of. 


Ex  Officio  Role  on  Boards  and  Commissions 


Morris :   Maybe  now  we  should  go  on  to  some  of  the  incredible  number  of 
boards  and  commissions  that  you  sat  on  as  director  of  Finance. 

Peirce:   I  was  a  member  of  eighteen  state  boards  and  commissions.  Among 
the  principal  ones  [were ]  the  State  Board  of  Control ,  the  State 
Public  Works  Board,  the  State  Allocations  Board,  the  State  Lands 
Commission,  and  several  others  that  were  Just  about  as  important. 
Then  there  were  the  bond  commissions,  as  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago. 
So  altogether  there  were  eighteen  of  them  and  most  of  them  were 
very  important  in  terms  of  function  and  responsibility. 


Peirce:   Now,  the  State  Public  Works  Board  had  to  do  with  the  preliminary 
approval  of  land  acquisitions  for  state  building  purposes  and 
construction  of  such  facilities  and  also,  as  I  recall,  beaches 
and  parks.   It  was  the  green  light  for  all  construction,  except 
highways.  Now,  on  this  commission  there  were  three  voting  members: 
the  director  of  Finance,  the  director  of  Public  Works,  and  the 
state  real  estate  commissioner. 

On  the  Allocations  Board  we  had  four  legislators,  two  senators, 
and  two  assemblymen,  and  that  was  the  allocation  of  school  bond 
money  voted  by  the  people. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  was  my  favorite.   It  received  claims 
against  the  state.   People  would  fall  down  on  the  slick  floors  in 
a  hospital  and  they'd  bring  a  claim  for  repair  of  a  broken  leg  or 
whatnot.   I  could  write  a  book  on  the  subject  of  the  funny  instances 
that  we  received  in  terms  of  that  sort  of  thing.  We  also  were 
responsible  for  establishing  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
handling  of  expense  accounts  and  things  of  that  character,  the 
State  Board  of  Control. 

Morris:   Were  those  major  responsibilities  in  terms  of  the  overall  work  of 
the  Department  of  Finance? 

Peirce:   Well,  it's  a  strange  thing.   For  instance,  there  was  a  Wildlife 
Conservation  Board  on  which  I  was  a  member.   [chuckles]  They 
would  go  through  the  motions  of  approving  a  wildlife  project  up 
in  the  valley  some  place  and  the  next  step  is  that  it  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  I  was  the  chairman.  Next  it 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  none  other  than  the  director  of 
Finance  himself — kind  of  silly,  all  these  steps.   But  the  intent 
of  the  legislature  was  to  keep  this  thing  under  control  with 
respect  to  responsibility  and  so  forth. 

We  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Highway  Commission.   You 
asked  that  question.   That's  independent.   The  State  Highway  Com 
mission  is  responsible  for  allocating  for  highway  projects  and 
it's  highway-user  money.  It's  not  included  in  the  state  budget 
except  for  memorandum  purposes;  it's  not  appropriated  by  the 
legislature. 

Morris:   From  the  department's  point  of  view,  was  that  a  sore  point?  The 
highway  funds  were  a  fairly  sizable  chunk  of  money.   Did  you  feel 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  accounting — ? 

Peirce:   It  was  more  political  than  it  was  accounting  in  that  if  the  highway 
budget — and  remember,  here's  your  pork  barrel  in  great  big  capital 
letters — if  this  thing  were  handled  by  the  legislature,  heaven  help 
us.   They  would  be  building  highways  over  the  top  of  Mount  Whitney 
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Peirce:        or  whatnot.      So  having  this   independent  commission  with  their  feet 
on  the  ground,  theoretically  at  least,  was  the  legislature's  way 
of  handling  this.      Also,  highway-user  money  cannot  be  diverted  to 
non-highway  purposes   such  as  welfare,  mental  hygiene,  or  whatnot. 
It  has  to  be  used  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  state  high 
ways  and  county  roads.      The   gasoline  tax  has  been  with  us  since 
1923. 

Morris:        By  and  large,   did  you  feel  that  the  Highway  Commission  did  do  a 
responsible  job? 

Peirce:        Let's  put   it   this  way.      They  did  a  much  better  job  than  if  this 
thing  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  because  they  got 
it   down  to  the  point  where  they  were  thinking  in  terms  of  what  was 
good  for  the  traveling  public,   and  the  legislature  wasn't  quite 
that  way  for  obvious  reasons.      I   can  understand  that. 


California  Water  Plan 


Morris:        In  terms  of  the  financial  impact  on  the  state,  I  suppose  the  water 
plan  was  the  major  undertaking  of  Goodwin  Knight's  years. 

Peirce:        Yes.      Up  to    '53  or    '51*  or   '55,  the  State  Water  Project  Authority 

was   in  charge  of  the  water  facilities  of  the  state,   aside  from  the 
federal  government's   interest   in  the  Central  Valley  Project. 
Revenue  bonds  were  issued  without  vote  of  the  people,  and  they 
had  to  be  issued  by  somebody,   and  that   somebody  would  be  an 
authority  as  opposed  to  the  state  government,   just  like  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge   (and  I  was  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Toll  Bridge  Authority).      So  that  was  the  reason  for  that,  to  set 
up  a  gimmick  to  get   around  the  constitution  with  respect  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  indebtedness   involving  the  state.      In  other 
words,  these  authorities  owned  these  facilities,  but  they  weren't 
owned  by  the  state. 

Morris :        Then  the  development  of  the  Feather  River  Canyon  up  here ,  the 
Oroville  Dam,  and  then  the  canals  to  take  the  water  down  south 
was  a  later  stage  of  the  work  of  that  water  authority? 

Peirce:        Right.      Now,  let  me  tell  you  this.        Remember  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  voters  in  California  reside  in  Southern 
California.      Governor  Knight  went  along  with,   and  I  don't  know 
whether  he  sponsored  it  or  not ,  the  creation  of  a  State  Department 
of  Water  Resources,   just  like  the  State  Department  of  Finance. 
The  last  thing  that  he  did  in  connection  with  his  budget   (and  this 
was   in  the  budget  message  for  January,   1958)  was  to  set  aside  in 
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Peirce:        his  budget   enough  money  to  get  the  Feather  River  Project   going. 
The   requirements  were,   first,   the  purchase  of  a  dam  site  vhich 
was  probably  privately  owned  and,   secondly,  the  relocation  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  so  the  dam  could  be  built  on  the  then- 
existing  right   of  way.      That  money   came   from  the  so-called  Rainy 
Day  Fund.      Instead  of  it  being  frittered  away  by  somebody  else,  it 
went   into  the  launching  of  the  Feather  River  Project.      In  other 
words,  Pat  Brown  didn't  launch  this  project. 

Morris:        Yes.      It  had  been  going  on  since  Warren's  time,  the  initial  planning 
and  engineering. 

Peirce:        Right.      Then,  of  course,  to  finance  a  project  of  that  size,   taking 

water  from  the  counties  of  origin  like  Plumas   County — .     We  couldn't 
use  the  water  that  comes   out  of  this  county  in  a  hundred  years,   and 
Southern   California  needs  water,   and  so  the   counties   of  origin  were 
deprived  of  their  water  (heck,  they  didn't  have  many  votes),   and  so 
that's  what  it   really  amounted  to.      I  think,   in  fairness,   it  was  a 
wise  decision  to  take  this  water  from  Oroville,   for  example,   and 
move  it   into  Southern  California. 

Were  you  involved  at  all  in  what   I   gather  was    a  major  political 
fight  about   protecting  the   counties   of  origin  so  that  they  would 
have  sufficient  water  for  their  needs? 

I  wasn't,   no,   and  I   don't  know  that  the  governor  was,  but   I  think 
there  was  a  consensus   and  the  people  up  here   (and  there  aren't  very 
many  of  them)   went   along.      It  was  more  or  less  they  didn't  have  any 
choice.      But  anyway,  no,   I  wasn't  involved. 

Morris:        In  his  budget  messages,   it  sounded  like  Governor  Knight  wanted  the 
legislature  to   come  up  with  a  funding  plan   for  paying  for  the  water 
plan  rather  than  proposing  one  that  you  and  he  would  have   developed. 
Was  there  any  reason  for  that? 

Peirce:        Well,  yes,   and  a  logical  one.      This  was   financing  involving  a 

tremendous  sum  of  money.  Then  when  Pat  entered  office,  he  moved 
in  on  this  $1.75  billion  bond  issue  to  finance  this  project.  It 
was  approved  by  the  voters.'  "So 'that's  the  story  there. 

Morris:        Did  you  have  any  thoughts   as   to  what  kind  of  financing  would  be 
found,   given  that  you  thought   the  water  plan  was   needed? 

Peirce:        That's  the  only  practical  plan — that   is,  bonding — because  the  only 
other  way  is   to  pay  as  you  go,   and  this  might   involve   five  or  ten 
years  and  inflation  would  move   in  and  you  couldn't  build  it   for 
any  reasonable   figure,   and  so  the  bonding  was  the  way  that   I  would 
do   it.      I   remember  that   I  was   chairman  of  the  Governor's   Committee 


Morris : 


Peirce: 
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Peirce:   on  Long-Range  Building  Construction  Planning.  We  put  out  a  booklet 
to  cover  construction  on  a  priority  basis.  We  had  the  bond  issues 
involved,  $200  million,  to  get  these  building  projects  going.  By 
the  way,  here's  a  thing.  You  can  record  it,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this.  President  Eisenhower  in  1956  appointed  me  to  member 
ship  on  his  Long-Range  Public  Works  Planning  Commission.  In  fact, 
later  on  he  made  me  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  and  I  had 
three  or  four  meetings  in  the  White  House  on  that  subject.  My 
participation  was  the  state  part  of  it,  but  the  plan  was  to  prepare 
a  construction  program  if  some  emergency  developed  and  we  needed  to 
relieve  the  economy  in  that  manner. 

Morris:   One  of  the  major  things  that  happened  in  terms  of  the  water  plan 
was  the  change  in  the  tideland  oil  revenues  from  being  primarily 
devoted  to  beaches  and  parks  to  being  available  for  water  develop 
ment.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  the  history  of  that. 

Peirce:   I  don't  recall  the  details  on  that.  I  could  look  it  up.  You'll 
probably  get  it  in  the  governor's  budget  messages. 

Morris:   First  there  was  an  investment  fund. 
Peirce:    That's  the  $75  million. 

Morris:   The  $75  million  was  a  separate  item  called  a  deficiency  reserve, 
and  then  there  was  something  called  the  Investment  Fund.  Then  in 
1959  the  reserve  was  transferred  to  the  General  Fund,  and  the 
Investment  Fund  became  the  California  Water  Fund.*  According  to 
the  footnotes  that  I  found  in  the  budget,  the  Investment  Fund  had 
been  where  all  the  oil  revenues  were  deposited  during  the  years; 
they  were  impounded  during  the  litigation  between  the  state  and 
the  federal  government.  Originally  those  revenues  were  earmarked 
for  beach  and  park  development.  The  amount  of  money  was  sizable 
for  those  years,  because  there  was  $171  million  finally  made 
available  for  water  development. 

Peirce:   I  don't  recall  the  mechanics,  but  I  think  the  movement  was  to  get 

away  from  giving  beaches  and  parks  all  this  money  and  instead  using 
it  for  water.  After  all,  water  is  the  lifeblood  of  California. 

Morris:   Was  there  any  pressure  from  the  legislature  to  get  access  to  the 
tidelands  oil  revenues? 

Peirce:   I  don't  recall.  There  again  you've  got  Southern  California  that's 
thirsty  and  in  all  probability  it  came  down  to  a  matter  of  votes  in 
the  legislature  concerning  where  this  water  fund  was  going  to  go 
and  where  the  benefits  would  end  up. 


*See  illustration  next  page. 
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California  State  Budget, 
1960-1961,  page  943 


DEPARTMENT   OF   WATER   RESOURCES-Continued 
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fjrrONClLIATION   WITH   APPROPRIATIONS— Continued 
&TATF   BUILDING   PROGRAM— Continued 

Capital  Outlay  and  Savings  Fund 


.  .;•"  •  Act  appropriation 

, ''."••  Vi  ••]•  P.aiancivs  Available: 
'[•  .ii'.  1  Act  of  I9.".0,  Item  41C 
iii   T-.t   Act  of  l'-'~'7,  Item  -Jl'i 
!',v/!::ct  Act  of  I'J->7,  Item  410  . 


T"';il  Available 

]',:il-. ;!<•'•  Available  in  Subsequent  Year: 

jiuilili'l  Ac-1  of  10.TT,  Item  -41") 

J'.mbet  Act  of  I'.l.'i".  Item  -JIG 

r.mbft  Ait  of  1H--N  Item  420 

Aot  of  Ifl.'iS.  Item  427 


jrnnsferrcil  to  Section  10409.  Government  Code: 

iiu.Lit  Act  of  I'.l.-.Ci.  Item  41G 

l!u.e:<  t  Act  of  1957,  Item  415 


$160,300 

3,0m 

9U,(MK) 

014 

$259.9-17 

—$13,200 

— 014 

— 23M2 

—30.017 

—3.033 
— 70,1100 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  . 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 


$113,181 

-$29!>.0i:! 


$40.031.004    $47,020,770 


FUND  CONDITION 

ACTUAL 
1958-59 

ESTIMATED 
1959-60 

ESTIMATED 
1960-61 

CALIFORNIA  WATER   FUND" 


Accumulated  surplus.  July  1 
1'riur  year  adjustment* 


$l-»7,OS4.r,:r, 
1 


$177,125,717       $109,95C,r,S9 


Accumulated  Surplus,  Adjusted  ------------------------------ 

Koveuniw  : 
Oil  roynlties  from  Lone  lie.ncli  an-a  _________________________ 

Gas  ru.viilliys  fri'in  I.»nx  lieach  :ir>-,>  ------------------------ 

Oil   and   mineral    n,\  aliie.-   1'ivm    other   areas  —  transferred    from 
State  Lauds  Ait    I-'nud   __    -_    _______________  _____________ 

InUT'-St  ffuln  iuve>t]IH'lil.-   ---------------------------------  ---- 

Totnl  Revenues  _________________________________________ 

Transfers  to  Other  Funds: 

To  (Jener.il  Fund  i\ir  Jlnod  damaue  administration   ____________ 

To  Oeiii-rii!  Kinid  fur  prior  year  salary  adjustments  ___________ 

To  General  Fund  to  finance  current  year  deficit  ______________ 

To  (Jem  i-al  Fund   (o  adjust   prior  year  state  lands  revenue  dis- 


To  Local  1'rojcets  Assistance  Fund 

To   Suli-ideliee    Ahntenn-nt    Fund 

To  FJ.ioil  Control  Fun.  I  of  l!)^i 
To  Siatr  Ui-ach  and  Park  Fund 


r>o  "i  ;i  1 1  it  H  » 

4,ii7ii.0'.i2 
$03,G20,2:',0 
—$230,101 
— 7,193,7:!S 
— 1,323.0-J.-; 


$177,125,717 

,*3.0(l(i.(l(iO  $2.  ."idO  ,liO() 

7."iO,(MlO 


4,14C,1.°,9  3,770,905 

$7,S9(i,139  $7,020,9C..'. 

— ?37C,10U 


— 2">0.00o 

I.IIINI.IIINI 


_     _i.-,,ooo.ooo 


Total  Resources   

Less  K.\penditures  : 

Uni\'er.xii\  of  California  (Support) 

]>ivi>iun  of  Stat"  l.nnds  I  Snpporl ) 

l>Cplirlllienl    ill'    Wali'l1    Ite.-iiurri'.-    (Support)    - 

l>e|iartiuent  of  Water  UeMiurces    (Capilal  Outlay)  ... 

School  apportionments  (Local  As.-istance)   

Hi-iieh   i  j-n>inii    culill'iil    I  Local    A->i-l:llllvl    .      -     -        . 

Storm  and  Hood  daniaL'"  i''-paii'>  (  Local  Assistance) 

Loans  In  ciiies  fur  small  i-rafi   harliois  (Local  Assistance) 

Total  E.\ ;fifinlit ni-'-s 

Aceiimulat.il  Surplus,  June  I!0 


$102,01S,.-i3S       $109,895,747       $110,077,054 


4i.'.tn:;77-"i 
I.'I.IKHI 


7.-'il!l   ill" 
1.01IMMNI 


$]77,12:.,717 


1 1. 1 .",  |. r,i;-_> 

40.0iio.770 

l.'i.diHi 


$57,134,822 


REVENUE   DEFICIENCY   RESERVE    FUND 

Accumulated  surplus.  July  I    $.".-,000,000 

Transfers  i  ,  other  Funds  : 


— .-.-,00(1.1X1(1 


To  Mineral   Fund 
Aceurnul.il cd  Surplus.  June  30      ._.. 

"This  fiuiil  was  lormerly  known  as  the  Investment  Fund  and  the  balances  remaining  as  of  June  30,   1959,   in   the  fund   were   trans- 
fiii.d  lo  the  California  Water  Fund  on  July  1,  1U.VJ. 

J-'he  Revenue  Deficiency  Reserve  Fund  was  popularly  known  as  the  Rainy 
Day  Fund,  established  by  Governor -Earl  Warren.   Ed. 
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V  ON  FISCAL  FRUGALITY 


Working  vith  State  Controller  and  State  Treasurer 


Morris:   The  State  Lands  Commission  was  something  you  served  on  with  the 

lieutenant  governor  and  the  controller.  Were  they  always  able  to 
be  present?  Were  there  regularly  scheduled  meetings  or  did  you 
get  together  when  something  was — ? 

Peirce:   The  meetings  were  called;  we  didn't  have  regular  meetings  on  a 

certain  day.   I'd  call  the  meetings  and,  as  I  remember,  they  were 
all  very  religious  about  attendance. 

Morris :   Bob  Kirkwood  himself  would  appear  and  not  send  a  deputy  or  some 
thing  like  that? 

Peirce:   Only  under  rare  circumstances  like  illness  or  something  like  that. 
He  had  Richard  Little  that  he'd  send  to  certain  meetings.  But  if 
it  was  an  important  meeting  like  the  State  Lands  Commission,  he  was 
there. 

Morris:   Did  the  two  of  you  work  on  several  commissions  together? 
Peirce:   Yes,  he  was  on,  I'd  say,  three  or  four. 

Morris:   Are  there  many  areas  that  the  controller's  office  and  the  Depart 
ment  of  Finance  share  responsibility  for? 

Peirce:   The  Department  of  Finance  is  the  chief  fiscal  office  of  state 

government  in  terms  of  building  and  administering  the  state  budget 
and  controlling  the  state  budget  in  order  to  see  that  money  wasn't 
floating  away.  The  controller  is  the  head  bookkeeper.  He  keeps 
the  central  records  and  he  verifies  before  he  issues  a  warrant  in 
payment  of  a  claim  that  it  is  legal.  Now,  the  Department  of 
Finance  wouldn't  worry  about  that.  The  controller  was  the  watch 
dog  in  behalf  of  the  legislature,  you  might  say,  although  he  was 
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Peirce:        an  independent  constitutional  officer.      Then  when  the  claims  were 
approved  by  the  controller,   they  would  eventually  get   into  the 
hands  of  the  state  treasurer,  who  would  pay  the  claims   or  pay  the 
warrants.      Of  course,   the  state  treasurer  was  the  custodian  of 
state  monies,   in  a  physical  sense. 


Problems  of  the  State  Treasurer's  Office 


Morris:        There  were  some  questions,  I  gather,   about  Charles  Johnson,  who  was 
the  state  treasurer. 

Peirce:        Oh,   this   is  a  disgraceful  story,   and  this  is   all  in  black  and  white. 
It's   right   in  those   scrapbooks   of  mine.      Under  the  law,   the   director 
of  Finance   (he  doesn't  do  it  personally;   it's  through  his   audit 
staff)    is  supposed  to  count  the  cash  in  the  state  treasury  without 
notice   in  advance  to  make   sure  that   something  hasn't  walked  away. 
Gus  Johnson  had  a  son  by  the  name  of  George  who  was   deputy  treasurer 
and  cashier,   and  one   day  my   cash  count   report   came   in  and  the   foot 
note   said,    "Includes   dishonored  check  in  the  amount  of  ninety 
dollars,"  a  kited  check,      [addressing  his  wife]      Lorraine,   can  you 
find  the  Gus  Johnson  story?     I've  got   it  marked  there. 

Anyway,    that  was  terrible   if  it   ever  got  out.      So  I  sent   the 
auditors  back  and  they  went  through  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
they  found  fifty- five  bum  checks    cashed  by  George   Johnson,    deputy 
state  treasurer.      [reads  news   clipping]      "State   cashes    fifty-five 
bad  checks    for  employee.      State  Finance   director  John  M.    Peirce 
today  ordered  a  sweeping  investigation  of  the  handling  of  cash  in 
the  state  treasurer's   office   following  the  disclosure  of  fifty- five 
fictitious   checks  which  were  cashed  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half,"  and  so  on. 

Oh,   it's  a  long  story,  but  I  went  to  Governor  Knight  and  I  said, 
"Governor,  this  has  got  to  come  out  in  an  audit  report  and  then  it's 
public  information.      I  don't  think  we  ought  to   fool  around.      I  think 
we  ought  to  move  in  and  move  quickly.     Now,  Gus  is   a  Republican  and 
you're  a  Republican,   and  I  want  to  make   clear  that  that   is   involved 
in  it  and  this  is   something  that  I  hope  you'll  pick  up." 

The   governor  said,    "John,  we  will  never  be   charged  with  sweeping 
anything  under  the  rug — full  speed  ahead!"     So  he  was  behind  me   in 
this  regard  and — see  old  Gus  there,      [points  at  news  photo]     It  be 
came  a  subject  of  a  legislative  investigation  and  the   governor 
testified  and  I   testified.      (I'm  trying  to   find  the  picture  of  all 
of  us  before  the  legislature.) 
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Morris:  There  were  then,   and  I  gather  have  been  since,   suggestions — 

Peirce:  [finds  photograph]     There  they  are.      There's  Bill  Burkett, 

s uperint en dent  of  the  banks;  Bob  Kirkwood;  myself,   down  in  the 
corner;  Senator  Bill  Hulse;  Assemblyman  Caspar  Weinberger. 

Morris:  That's  July  27,  1956,   the  Sacramento  Bee.      So  it  was   a  full- 

scale — 

Peirce:  It  was  a  full-scale  investigation  and  Gus ,   in  his   underhanded 

way,   tried  to  get   something  on  me  and  he  couldn't   find  anything. 
He'd  go  to  the   controller's  office  and  look  at  my  expense 
accounts.      Every  dime  was  accounted  for.      Gus   finally  went   into 
hiding  in  a  motel   (I  think  it  was  in  Marysvllle)   and  he  just 
couldn't   face  the  music.     We  had  the  goods  on  him. 

Morris:  But  he  didn't   resign? 

Peirce:  Yes,  he  did,   I  think,   later  on. 

Lorraine 

Peirce:      He  resigned,  honey,  because  Governor  Knight  made  an  appointment. 

Peirce:      Ronald  Button? 

L.  Peirce:   Yes,  that  was  the  appointment. 

Morris:      Okay,  thank  you.   There  was  a  suggestion  made  that  in  the 

twentieth  century  the  state  did  not  need  an  elected  treasurer 
and  an  elected  controller.  Did  you  have  any  views  on  that? 

Peirce:      Oh,  yes!  The  treasury  should  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  just  like  in  the  case  of  the  federal 
government.  And  Ronald  Button  advocated  that  when  he  became 
treasurer. ## 

— for  October  U,  1956.   [reads]  "Assemblyman  Glenn  E. 
Coolidge,  Republican  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  candidate  to  succeed 
resigned  State  Treasurer  Charles  G.  Johnson  [who]  took  himself 
out  of  the  running  after  a  conference  with  Governor  Goodwin  J. 
Knight  today."  I  think  that  was  when  the  governor  wanted 
Ronald  Button,  and  I'm  very  hazy  on  that. 

Here  it  is,  right  here.   [reads  letter]  "Dear  Governor 
Knight,  I  hereby  resign  as  treasurer  of  the  state  of  California, 
effective  November  1,  1956,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Very 
truly  yours,  Charles  G.  Johnson,"  signed.  So  that,  I  think,  is 
it. 
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Morris:  He  had  been  treasurer  for  a  very  long  time,   hadn't  he? 

Peirce:  Oh,  years  and  years   and  years.      [1922-1966] 

Morris:  Why  do  you  suppose  that  nobody  ever  took  the  Finance  Department's 

view  and  did  something  about  removing  the  treasurer's  office  from 
the  constitution? 

Peirce:  I'm  going  to  have  to  guess  at  this,  but  Gus  had  considerable 

control  over  the  banks  in  terms  of  bank  deposits.  He  may  have 
raised  heaven  and  earth  in  an  attempt  to  save  his  hide,  and  as 
long  as  he  was  there,  there  was  no  let-up  in  terms  of  an  inde 
pendent  public  official. 

Morris:  There  had  been  questions   in  earlier  years,   I  believe,   about  the 

amount  of  return  he  was   getting  on  state   deposits.      I  wonder  if 
from  your  business   connections  you  had  a  sense  that  the  state 
maybe  wasn't  getting  the   income  it  might   from  deposits. 

Peirce:  There  are  two  or  three  aspects  to  this.      First  of  all,  you  can 

put  state  money  in  certain  securities   and  produce  a  greater 
income  for  the  state,   and  at  the  same  time  you  can  undermine 
the  economy  of  California  in  terms   of  keeping  this  money  at 
home  instead  of  sending  it   to  banks  back   east,    for  banks   in 
turn  to  use  this  money  to  make  loans   for  homes  and  businesses 
and  so  on,   so  we  got  a  little  less   income.     Also  we  had  the 
problem  of  flexibility.     Now,  with  a  time  deposit   for  ninety 
days,  we  knew  we  would  get  that  money  out   of  the  bank,    every 
dime  of  it,   plus   interest   at  the   end  of  ninety  days.      When  you 
buy  securities,   that  may  not  be  true   and  the  market  might  not 
be  favorable  to  it.      I'm  talking  about  treasury  bills,  United 
States  notes,  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  state  has  to  have  a  banker  in 
terms   of  checking  accounts,    demand  accounts,   and  so  we  had  a 
pretty  tidy  floating  balance   in  the  Bank  of  America,  but   they 
would  take   care  of  our  dealings   and  cashing  checks   of  employees 
and  vendors   and  so  on  in  San  Diego  and  Siskiyou.      In  other  words, 
they  were  rendering  a  tremendous   service  in  that  regard  in  return 
for  the  fact  that  they  had  that  money  without  any  interest.     But 
the  lion's   share  of  this   money,  money  that  wasn't  needed,  was 
drawing  interest   in  the   form  of  term  deposits   in  California 
banks. 

I  was   a  member  of  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board  and  we, 
along  with  the  treasurer  and  the  controller  and  three  or  four 
others,  would  advise   and  authorize   deposits   in   a  manner  that 
would  put   all  these  time   deposits   under  one   roof.      Now,  here  we 
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Peirce:  have  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  handling  their  own 

bank  deposits,   and  so  the  legislature  passed  this  bill  and  put 
these  deposits   in  one  pot.     Now,  that  doesn't  mean  in  one  bank; 
that  means   in  one  pot.     One  bank  may  get  $10,000  and  another 
bank  may   get  $lU  million.      It  depended  upon  the  size  of  the 
bank  and  security,   of  course.      Bear  in  mind  that  all  state 
deposits    (and  this   is  true  of  local  governments)   are  secured  by 
110  percent  of  the  value  of  the  deposit.     They'd  have  to  put  up 
collateral. 

Morris:  Does  that  mean  that   in  order  for  a  bank  to  receive  a  deposit  of 

$100,000  they  have  to — ? 

Peirce:  Give   $110,000  to  us.     We'd  hold  the  collateral. 

Morris:  That's  interesting.     What   does  the  state   do  with  the  collateral? 

Peirce:  If  it's  bonds,   I   don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  think  the  state 

re-invested  this  money,   and  I  don't  know  whether — they  may  have 
returned  the  earnings  on  the  collateral  to  the  banks .      By  the 
way,   let  me  tell  you  this   story.      It's   fascinating.      There  was 
a  banker  by  the  name  of  [Don]  Silverthorne   down  in  San  Francisco 
and  he  formed  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank.     He  paid  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  more  than  the  conventional  rate.      I  had  a; 
million   dollars   in  BART  money  in  his  bank  because  it  was  paying 
more  interest.     And  the  bank  got  into  serious   difficulties. 
Then  the  Federal  Deposit   Insurance  Corporation — [to  Lorraine] 
am  I   doing  all  right? 

L.   Peirce:        Oh,  yes!      [laughter] 

Peirce:  This  guy  who  was  going  to  be  the  liquidator  of  the  bank  said  to 

me,   "If  you  will  turn  over  your  collateral" — which  was   $1.1 
million — "I  will  cash  the  collateral  and  I'll  return  to  you 
your  million,  and  then  I'll  keep  the  $100,000  which  is 
Silverthorne 's  money."     I   said,   "Oh,  no,  you  don't.      I've  got 
the   collateral  and  I'm  going  to  keep  it.'"      [laughter]     So  I 
sold  the  collateral  and  got  our  million  dollars  back  and  then 
returned  the  other  $100,000. 

Morris:  So  there  were  times  when  that  collateral  was   indeed  needed? 

Peirce:  Oh,  yes.      If  the  bank  ever  gets   into  trouble,  the  collateral 

protects  his  public  deposits. 

Morris:  That's  interesting.     Would  the  banking  industry  have  been 

particularly  eager  to  hold  state  deposits  and  to  do  state 
financial  business? 


Peirce:  They  were  interested  in  protecting  the  state  because  they  knew 

the   state  would  be   in  business  here   for  the  next  hundred  years, 
so  even  though  it  may  have  been  to  their  detriment  to  put   up 
this   collateral — and  I'm  sure  they  got  the  interest,   so  it 
didn't  make  any  difference.      They  just  took  their  securities 
and  turned  them  over.      This  collateral  is  kept  in  the  vault  of 
the  state  treasury,   so  it's  very,  very  secure.      It  used  to  be 
in  the  basement  of  the  state  capitol. 


Banking  State  Funds  and  State  Construction  Financing 


Morris:  Was   it  your  recommendation  that   led  to  the  California  Employees' 

Retirement   Trust  Fund  being  used  to   finance  the   construction  of 
state  office  buildings? 

Peirce:  That  was  my  recommendation.      In  other  words,  they  would  own  the 

buildings  using  state  employees'  retirement  fund  money  and  state 
teachers'  retirement  fund  money  to  build  a  building.  They  would 
own  it,  and  then  they  would  rent  it  under  pre-arrangement  to  the 
state  for  use  as  an  office  building,  and  that  was  my  recommenda 
tion. 

Morris:  Was  this  a  way  of  controlling  the  size  of  the  state  budget  and 

reducing  the  amount  of  bonds  that  the   state  had  to   sell?     Was 
that  the  idea? 

Peirce:  No,   it  was   in  almost   desperation.     We  needed  the  space  and  we 

had  two  choices .     We  could  rent  space  or  we  could  build  a 
building.      Now,  those  buildings  were   owned  by  a  state  agency; 
therefore  they  were   exempt   from  property  taxes.      When  the  state 
rents   space   in  a  private  office  building,   the  office  building 
owner  has  to  pay  taxes  because  it's  privately  owned,    and  those 
taxes  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  state  in  terms   of  an  increased 
rental. 

Morris:  But  with  the   retirement   fund  owning  the  building,   they   did  not 

have  to  pay  taxes,   so  that  would  reduce  the  rental  cost? 

Peirce:  Yes. 

Morris:      There  was  some  talk  at  one  point  that  Bob  Kirkwood  was  going  to 
run  for  governor  or  lieutenant  governor. 

Peirce:      I  think  it  was  the  United  States  Senate.   I'm  not  sure. 
Morris:      Did  he  discuss  any  of  that  with  you? 
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Peirce: 
Morris : 


Peirce: 


Morris : 
Peirce: 


Morris 


Oh,  no,   no,   no.      That  was  his  bailiwick. 

Okay.      You're  doing  beautifully  with  ray  outline  here.     We've 
covered  most  of  the  questions.     By  1958,  what  were  your  views 
on  the  trends  in  state  expenditures  and  the  future  of  sound 
financing  programs   for  the  state? 

As  my  views  have  always  been  from  1929  to  date,   I   feel  it  is 
incumbent  upon  not  only  the  administrators  of  state  government 
but  the  legislators  to  try  to  extract  as  nearly  as  possible  full 
value  for  every  tax  dollar  and  to  minimize  waste.     For  instance, 
I  can't  give  you  the  exact   figures,  but  I  returned  to  the  state 
treasury  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period  $8  million  in  unused 
money.      I   deliberately  hoarded  it  and  then  released  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next   fiscal  year. 

Because  there  was  that  much  leeway  in  the  budget? 

The  thing  is  that  the  Department  of  Finance  has  the  power  to 
head  off  appropriations.      The  answer  is  that  the  legislative 
appropriations ,   I  always   regarded  as  an  authorization  to  spend 
and  not  a  mandate  to  spend. 

I  can  give  you  this   example.      The  Department  of  Youth 
Authority  wanted  to  build  a  new  California  school   for  girls  in 
Ventura  County  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and  I  went   down  myself  with  the  state  architect  to  find  out 
what   it  was  all    about.      They  said,   "The  pipes  are  all  frozen  up 
with  limestone."      [I  said,]   "Put   in  some  new  pipes."     Then  they 
said,   "But  the  facilities  aren't  big  enough.     We've  got  more 
girls  than  we  have  bed  space."      [I  said,]   "Build  another  cottage. 
What  they  proposed  to  do  was  to  build  a  facility  to  take  care  of 
these   delinquent  girls  and  I  said,    "Why  don't  you  build — ."     I 
forget  how  it   figured  out,  whether  it  was  ten-  or  twenty-  or 
fifty- thousand-dollar  mansions  with  tile   in  the  bathrooms,  with 
hardwood  floors,   and  put  ten  girls   in  each  of  these  mansions, 
or  twenty,   or  whatever  it  was.      I  said,   "That  would  only  cost 
$1  million,   and  you  want  to  spend  $1+  million.     These  girls  would 
live  the  life  of  Riley  in  these   fancy  homes." 

So  Heman  Stark,  the  head  of  the  Youth  Authority,   said,   "No 
body  ever  put  it  that  way  before."     I  said,   "All  right,  Heman, 
when  I  get  back  to  Sacramento — scratch,   scratch,   the  appropria 
tions  are  gone."      [laughter] 

In  terms  of  little  boys,  I  thought  that  at  Fricot  Ranch  what 
the  Youth  Authority  wanted  to  do  was  build  small  homelike  units 
and  take  care  of  the  little  boys   in  smaller  places  rather  than 
bigger,   and  that  was   decided  to  be  too  costly  in  terms  of  cost 
per  boy. 
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Peirce:  Right. 

Morris:  But  at  Ventura  it  made  sense  to  do  it. 

Peirce:  Yes. 

Morris:  That's  interesting. 

Peirce:  Of  course,  Fricot  came  after  my  time,  as   I  remember;  maybe  not. 

Morris:  Before,  but  then  they  may  have  decided  to  rebuild  all  of  the 

facilities. 

Did  you  feel  that  the  cost   estimates  that  you  were  getting 
on  the  water  plan  were  sound?      One  of  the  big  questions  has 
been  that  the   feasibility  studies  were  not  accurate,  that  the 
cost   ended  up  being  a  lot  more  than  estimated. 

Peirce:  The   feasibility   studies,    as   I  remember,  were  preliminary  and  it 

wasn't  until  later  that  they  had  refined  figures  that  would 
indicate  more   specifically  how  much  money  was   involved.      That's 
when  Pat  Brown  entered  the  picture  with  his  great  big  bond  issue. 

Morris:  Did  you  have  any  sense  that  the   costs  might   outrun  the  estimates 

while  you  were  working  with  Governor  Knight? 

Peirce:  I  may  have,  but  I  don't  remember  precisely.      There's  a  lot  of 

ground  that  we've  been  covering  here  this  morning  in  terms  of 
detail — 

Morris:  It   is   extremely  detailed,  yes. 

Peirce:  I  have  to  recall  from  my  memory  a  lot  of  these  things. 

Morris:  They  are  sizable  sums  that  we're  referring  to.      In  general,  will 

business   go   into   something  on  the  scale  of  the  water  plan  and  be 
able  to   control  the   costs   so  that  they  stay  within  the  estimates? 

Peirce:  I   don't  think  that  business — you're  talking  about  business — 

Morris:  Business   as   opposed  to  government. 

Peirce:  — in  the  building  of  this   project. 

Morris:  Right. 

Peirce:  This   is   a  governmental  proposition.      It's   like  the  United  States 

Post   Office.      Also  bear  in  mind  that  businessmen  are  not,    and  I 
hate  to   say  this,   as   skilled  in  the   field  of  governmental  pro 
cesses   and  procedures   and  politics   as  they   could  be.      Government 
and  business   are  two   different   entities. 
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Morris :      It  sounds  as  if  you  feel  by  nature  there  are  misunderstandings 
between  them  because  they  do  things  differently. 

Peirce:      I  would  think  so.  I  remember,  gosh,  in  1955  I  was  a  speaker 
before  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  in  San  Francisco  at 
their  annual  meeting,  several  thousand  oil  men.   There  were  two 
speakers,  and  one  speaker  was  Theodore  Petersen,  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  other  speaker  was  John  M. 
Peirce.  We  set  forth  the  very  views  that  you  and  I  are  talking 
about. 

Morris:      There  were  differences  between  the  two? 
Peirce:      Yes. 

Morris:      Even  though  you  are  more  familiar  than  most  people  with  the 
petroleum  industry? 

Peirce:      Yes. 
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VI     BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT:    FIRST  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
1958-1963 


Morris:  When  it  became  clear  that  Goodwin  Knight  was  not  going  to  be  in 

the  governor's  office  after  1958,   did  you  send  out  some  feelers 
as  to  what  you  might   do  next   in  your  career? 

Peirce:  I  think  I  mentioned  this  on  the  phone.      I'll  give  it  to  you  more 

specifically  now.      I  knew  in  May,   1958,   that   Governor  Knight  was 
going  to   run  for  the  United  States   Senate   in  November  of  that 
year  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  governor  of  California. 
Though  I  had  a  very  good  suspicion  that  Pat  Brown  would  like  to 
have  had  me  carry  on  as  his   director  of  Finance   despite  my  being 
of  a  little   different  political   faith,    I  began  to  look  around. 

Then  about   that   time  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  was  being  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  law  passed  in 
1957-      They  were   looking  all  over  the  United  States   for  a  general 
manager  to  plan  the  building  of  this   system  and  to  run  the  works, 
at  least   for  the  time  being.      They  went  back  east  and  they 
brought  some  guys  out  here,   transit  men,  to  discuss  with  them 
whether  or  not  they'd  step  in.      Alan  K.   Browne,   the  investment 
vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America  at  that  time,    said,    "You 
guys  are  crazy.     You  don't  want  a  transit  man  to  run  this  system. 
You  want  a  finance  man  because  you  don't  need  a  transit  man  until 
you  get  the  money." 

They  said,   "Who   in  the  world  would  fill  the  bill?"     He  said, 
"Why,   the  answer  is   right   up  the  Sacramento  River:      John  M. 
Peirce.      He'll  be  leaving  up  there  on  account  of  Governor  Knight 
leaving,  and  he  is  a  man  that  can  come  down  here  and  handle  this 
project  for  you  ably."     I  knew  highways.      I  knew  the  Toll  Bridge 
Authority  and  I  knew  a  lot   of  these  things   that   involved  public 
transportation.      So  I  was   employed  in  May,   1958,   and  I  took 
office  on  the  lUth  of  July,   1958,   and,   as   I   said  to  you,    I   en 
visioned  that  my  job  was   to  build  an  image  of  competence   and 
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Peirce:  integrity  in  the  handling  of  a  large  sum  of  public  money.     We 

ended  up  with  a  $792  million  general  obligation  bond  issue, 
vhich  was  the  largest  up  to  that  date  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  6l  percent. 

So  I  had  to  do  with  the  planning  and  the  hiring  of  engineering 
planners   and  all  that,   and  then  the  bonds  passed  in  November  of 
'62  and  immediately  a  taxpayers'   suit  was   filed  and  they  tried 
to  kick  the  district  out  as  being  unconstitutional  or  illegal  or 
whatnot . 


Morris: 
Peirce: 


Morris: 


By  whom? 

Oh,  taxpayers.      Oh,  guys — you've  always  got  opposition.     One 
guy  owned  a  great  big  supermarket   down  the  Peninsula.      He   didn't 
want  rapid  transit.      He  wanted  the  people  to  stay  right   down 
there  and  patronize  his  supermarket. 

In  other  words,  they  were  challenging  the  whole   idea  of  the  bond 
issue? 


Peirce:  The  validity  of  the  whole  bond  issue  and  the  project.      It  was   in 

court  for  several  months,  the  superior  court  of  Contra  Costa 
County,   and  then  in  June  it  was  subject  to  appeal  and  there's 
ninety  days   for  the  appeal.     After  the  appeal  period  expired  in 
early  August,  1963,  Adrien   Falk,  the  president  of  the  district 
and  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  I  talked  this  thing 
over. 

I  suggested — and  he  knew  that  I  would  have  liked  to  slow  down 
a  little  bit;   I'm  not   an  engineer — so  I  suggested,   and  he  thought 
it  was   a  good  idea,   that  they  go  out  and  find  a  topflight   engi 
neering  executive  skilled  in  building  the  Panama  Canal,   say,   and 
that  they  place  him  in  charge  of  construction.     They  let  me  be 
controller  and  treasurer  to  handle  the  money — bond  sales  and  the 
investment  of  surplus  bond  money  until  it  was  needed. 

Morris:  Since  it  was  now  time  for  the  construction  phase  to  begin? 

Peirce:  Right,  the  money  was   all  available.      Instead  they  hired  B.R. 

Stokes.      Bill  is  a  Journalist  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  in  journalism  and  kind  of  a  wild  Indian,  and  his 
idea  was  that  the  way  to  build  a  transit  system  is  to  have  good 
public  relations  and  then  everybody  is  going  to  get  in  there  and 
pitch  and  help.     A  wonderful  way  to  do  it ,  see?     Well,  that's 
the  last  way  to  do  it. 


Peirce:  So  he'd  come  out  with  these   crazy  stories  that  they'd  have  a 

headway  of  ninety  seconds.      That  means  the  trains  would  be 
separated  by  a  minute  and  a  half,  which  is   silly.     Also  there 
would  be  a  seat  for  every  passenger,  which  was  nonsense.     Why, 
half  of  their  passengers  today  are   standing  up. 

Morris:  Yes,   I  do  it  quite  frequently. 

Peirce:  Then  he  didn't  want  to  have  any  hand-holds,  these  bars.      I  said, 

"Listen,  Bill,   I  handle   insurance,   and  if  you  don't  have  hand 
holds  in  there  you're  going  to  have  a  lot  of  injuries,   and  the 
insurance  is  going  to  have  to  cover  them,   and  that  means 
increased  premiums."     So  finally  they  got   these  hand-holds   in 
there. 

Morris:  Why  did  the  board  choose  somebody  that   did  not  meet   the  recom 

mendation  of  you  and  Mr.    Falk? 

Peirce:  [pauses]      That   is  something  that   I  would  just  as   soon  not  talk 

about .      [ chuckles ] 

Morris:  The  numbers  weren't  there  for  a  vote  on  the  board? 

Peirce:  Well,  no.      Adrien  was  a  kind  of  dictatorial  old  fellow.      He's 

now  deceased,  and  I  think  that  he  thought  that  he'd  kind  of  be 
the  general  manager  and  Bill  would  carry  his  briefcase.      Now, 
that's   a  slight   exaggeration. 

Morris:  Mr.    Falk  wasn't  an   engineer  either,  was   he?     He  was   a  good 

businessman  but  not  an  engineer. 

Peirce:  Oh,   of  course  not.      He  was   in  wholesale  grocery. 

Morris:  Was   a  search   done  at  that   time  and  did  it   turn  up  any  engineering 

candidates? 

Peirce:  Bill  was  my  assistant   general  manager;   and  so,   no. 

Morris:  Isn't   Frank  Herringer,  who   is  manager  now,   saying  the  same 

thing,  that  promises  were  made  that  were  unrealistic? 

Peirce:  Yes,   they  couldn't  be  fulfilled.      There's  an  article  in  the 

paper  in  which  he  gave  a  speech  before  the  Commonwealth   Club 
and  said  that  he  was   disassociating  himself  from  Bill  Stokes. 
He  didn't  want  to  be   identified  with  him.      So  he   leaves   at   the 
end  of  this  year,   Frank  Herringer. 


Ul 


VII     ADDITIONAL  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT  INTERESTS 


Budget  Preparation  and  University  of  California  Budgets 


Morris : 


Peirce: 


Morris 


Peirce: 


Morris: 


You  said  you  went  vith  BART  in  May  of   '58.     Who  minded  the  State 
Department  of  Finance  the  rest  of  that  year? 

Jeff  Mugford.     Of  course,   remember  the  budget  was  already  built 
and  signed  and  sealed  and  approved  by  the  legislature,   so  all 
Jeff  had  to  do   (and  he's   a  fine  civil  servant)  was  to  kind  of 
ride  herd  to  make  sure  that   everything  was  on  base. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  workload  of  the  Department  of  Finance, 
did  you  spend  most  of  your  time  on  the  budget ,   developing  it  and 
getting  it  through? 

Oh,  no.      The  budget  starts   in  preparation  in  August  or  September 
of  the  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  involved.      That  involves 
staff  work,   getting  the  budget   requests   in  from  all  the  depart 
ments  and  their  Justification  for  the  money  that  they  want  to 
spend  and  all  that.     Then  we  go  through  it  and  research  it  and 
say,   "Wait  a  minute,  what  are  you  trying  to  do  here?" 

Now,  big  budget  hearings,  and  I'm  talking  about  the  University 
of  California — I  presided  at  such  budget  hearings,      I  remember 
Mrs.    Gordon  Sproul   (Bob  Sproul's  wife)   said  to  Bob  when  he  was 
headed  for  Sacramento,   "Aren't  you  nervous  to  go  up  there  before 
the  director  of  Finance?"     Bob  said,   "No,  John  Peirce  is  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  he  will  treat  me  with  every  courtesy,   even 
though  I  may  not  get  all  I  want."      [chuckles] 


Oh,   that's  lovely, 
graduates? 


Had  you  and  he  known  each  other  as  under- 


Peirce: 


Morris: 


Peirce: 


No,  no,  no.   I  knew  Mm — he  was  a  director  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  when  I  was  on  the  staff  there  as  tax  man.   So  I  had 
known  him  for  several  years  and  then'  when  Clark  Kerr  entered  the 
picture,'!  got  acquainted  with  him  on  a  first-name  basis. 

Were  there  ever  student  or  faculty  actions  that  had  repercussions 
on  the  University  budget? 


That  was  none  of  my  concern, 
as  I  was  involved. 


It  didn't  involve  finances  insofar 


Morris:      Would  questions  about  agency  operations  fall  out  in  the  legisla 
tive  hearings  on  agency  budgets? 

Peirce:      First  of  all,  I  would  explain,  and  you  know  this  as  well  as  I 
do:  the  University  of  California,  according  to  the  state  con 
stitution,  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  and  they  have 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  University  with  one  exception 
and  that  is  that  they're  dependent  upon  the  state  legislature 
for  legislative  appropriations,  and  that  is  a  squeeze  that 
involves  the  legislature,  and  if  the  University  wants  to  get 
careless — and,  of  course,  isn't  it  the  president  of  the  board 
of  regents  who  is  the  governor? 

Morris:      He's  certainly  ex  officio  a  member. 

Peirce:      He's  ex  officio,  but  I  think  he's  president  but  not  chairman. 


The  chairman  was  Ed  Pauley. 
far  as  I  can  remember. 


So  that  was  not  in  the  picture  as 


Pat  Brown's  Concerns  as  Governor  and  Attorney  General 


Morris:      Did  Pat  Brown  consult  you  at  all  when  he  was  taking  office  on 
financial  things? 

Peirce:      This  is  something  that  is  very  interesting.   I  may  have  mentioned 
this  on  the  phone.   Pat  was  elected  in  November,  1958,  as  you 
know,  and  I  happened  to  be  at  the  airport  the  day  he  came  in 
from  a  trip.   I  was  on  a  trip  of  my  own. 

Morris:      In  San  Francisco? 

Peirce:      In  San  Francisco.  "He  yelled  at  me,  he  said,  "John,  I  want  to 

see  you!"   [laughter]   I  said,  "All  right."  He  said,  "I  want  to 
get  together  with  you.   I'll  give  you  a  ring."  So  he  called  me 


Peirce:      very  shortly  thereafter,  three  or  four  or  five  days,  and  he 
wanted  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  me  on  the  state  budgetary 
procedures,  not  only  the  mechanics  but  the  politics.   I  said, 
"Pat,  I'll  come  to  your  office."  He  was  then  attorney  general 
and  he  had  an  office  in  the  state  building  in  San  Francisco, 
and  instead  of  going  up  there  he  insisted  on  coming  to  my  office 
as  a  courtesy,  see?  I  had  a  sofa  like  that  one  over  there  in 
my  office  there  at  BART,  and  Pat  and  I  sat  on  that  sofa  for  two 
solid  hours.   Then  he  appointed  Bert  Levit  as  his  first  director 
of  Finance.   I  was  sewed  up  with  my  BART  job  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  consent  to  advising  Bert  Levit.  Bert  came  out  to  our 
apartment  on  Buchanan  Street  in  San  Francisco  and  I  don't  know 
how  long  I  spent  with  him,  an  hour  or  two  or  three.   I  was  giving 
him  the  same  kind  of  an  outline. 


I  had  known  Bert.  He  was  a  deputy  district  attorney  in  San 
Francisco.   I  had  known  him  for  years  and  years  and  he  knew  me, 
so  we  got  along  fine.   Then  he  became  director  of  Finance  when 
Pat  became  governor,  which  was  January  1st  or  2nd  or  3rd. 
Governor  Brown  made  me  promise  that  I  would  never  come  to 
Sacramento  without  dropping  in  at  his  office  so  he  could  talk 
to  me.  For  practical  purposes  I  outlined  his  tax  program  that 
went  to  the  1959  legislature,  because  the  well  was  running  dry. 

I-brris:      He  said  in  his  legislative  message  that  there  had  not  been  major 
tax  reform  in  twenty  years.  What  were  the  major  points  of  your 
tax  program? 

Peirce:      You've  got  to  define  "major."  Governor  Knight  had  his  three  tax 
measures  to  kind  of  bolster  up  the  state's  revenue,  as  mentioned 
a  minute  ago.  Now,  a  major  tax  reform  means  the  equivalent  of 
the  Riley-Stewart  Tax  Plan  adopted  by  the  voters  on  June  27, 
1933. 

Morris:  Instituting  the  state  sales  tax. 

Peirce:  Right,  but  it   instituted  more  than  that.      It  transferred  the 

county  share  of  the  state  school  apportionment   from  the  counties 
to  the  state  and  then  the  state  had  no  choice  really  but  to 
enact   a  sales  tax.      Then  in  1935  the  plan  called  for  the  return 
of  public  utility  property  to  the  local  tax  rolls   instead  of 
them  being  taxed  by  the  state  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  their 
gross  receipts.      Oh,   that's   a  complicated  thingl      It  started  in 
1910. 

Morris:  So  what  kinds   of  recommendations  were  you  making  that  went  into 

the    '59—? 


Peirce:  I  don't  remember  the  details   and  I'm  sure  it's   in  Pat's  budget, 

but  income  taxes,  probably  inheritance  taxes,  bank  and  corpora 
tion  franchise  taxes,  and  probably  an  increase  in  the  cigarette 
tax.  There  were  several  items  of  that  character. 

Morris:  By  that  time,   I  was   interested  to  notice,   personal  income  tax 

was  the  second  largest   source  of  revenue  and  was  larger  than 
bank  and  corporation  tax  revenues.     Would  that  be  something 
that  you'd  try  to  correct?      Is  there  any  kind  of  ratio  of  which 
tax  should  bear  the  greatest  burden? 

Peirce:  Not  necessarily.      The  bank  and  corporation  franchise  tax 

involves   fewer  taxpayers  because  there  aren't   so  many  corpora 
tions   and  they  exempt  the  lower  brackets,   the  little   guys,   the 
first   $25,000  or  something  like  that.      It  just  happens  with 
more  and  more  people  and  with  their  incomes   climbing  as   a 
result  of  inflation  and  so  forth,  the  yield  of  the  personal 
income  tax  was   greater  than  the   corporation   franchise   tax. 

Morris:  In   general,   what   is  your   feeling  about  what  makes   a  sound  tax 

program? 

Peirce:  A  sound  tax  program,   in  my  judgment,   and  I  have  always  main 

tained  this   for  forty  years,  is   one  that  is   spread  out   in  such 
a  way  that  no  one   segment   suffers   as   a  result   of  having  paid 
more  than  its   proper  share   of  the  taxes.      In  other  words,  take 
a  little,   measured  in  terms   of  what  you  own,    like  the  property 
tax;    a  little   in  terms   of  what  you  buy;    a  little   in  terms   of 
what  you  receive   in  the  way  of  income;    and  then  excise  taxes, 
like   cigarette  taxes.      Spread  it   out   and  balance   it.      So  that's 
my  personal  feeling. 

Morris:  Did  you  feel  that   in   Governor  Knight's   administration  there  was 

a  reasonably  good  balance  between  what  businesses   and  corpora 
tions  were  paying  and  what  private   individuals  were   paying? 

Peirce:  Yes.      The   one  thing  we   did  in  having  these  luxury  taxes   so- 

called  was   to  avoid  slapping  more  taxes   on  private   industry  by 
way  of  the  franchise  tax,  because  that  impairs  the  ability  of 
industry  to  employ  and  the  ability  of  industry  to  keep  prices 
at   a  reasonable   level.      In  the   case   of  financial  institutions, 
it   impairs   their   ability  to  lend  money  for  such  things   as   plant 
expansion  and  homes   and  so  forth.      The   economy  has   got  to  be 
well-balanced  in  terms   of  flexibility. 

Morris:  The  tobacco   and  alcohol  and  horse  racing  taxes   didn't  pass   the 

first  time   around,  but  they  were   successful  the   second  time 
around.      Did  you  make   any  revisions   in  those  tax  proposals   in 
order  to  get   them  passed? 


Peirce:  I  don't   remember. 

Morris:  Did  you  have  much  opportunity  to  work  with  Pat  Brown  in  the 

attorney  general's  office? 

Peirce:  He  was  our  attorney.      Now,    I  had  an  administrative  attorney, 

Lou  Heinzer,   in  my  department,  but  that  was   administrative.      I 
wouldn't  sign  a  contract  without  Lou  and  his  staff  putting  "okay" 
down  in  the  corner  and  that  was   administrative.      In  the  case  of 
Pat,    if  it  was  any  question  involving  the  welfare  of  the  great 
state  of  California  in  terms  of  a  ruling — and,   of  course,  his 
rulings  had  the   force  of  law  in  that  he  was  the  attorney  general. 
Pat  had  some  arguments  with  me. 

Morris:  Really? 

Peirce:  Well,  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  $30,000  so  he  could  go  back  to 

Washington,   B.C.    and  get  a  reduction  in  natural  gas   rates, 
which  was   a  justification  for  him  to  be  re-elected.      [laughter] 

Morris:  Re-elected  as   attorney  general? 

Peirce:  Yes,   this  was  before  he  was   running  for  governor. 

Morris:  What  kinds   of  things  would  you  take   (for  the  Department  of 

Finance)   to  the  attorney  general  for  a  ruling? 

Peirce:  Oh,   goodness.      It  would  have  to  be  something  fundamental  and 

striking  down  at  the  grassroots   as  to  legality,   and  with  his 
blessing  that  was  the  equivalent  of  law.      All  I  tried  to  do  in 
the  department  was  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble  by  signing 
some   document   giving  away  something  that  shouldn't  be  given 
away  or  something  like  that. 

Morris:  Did  you  continue  to  stay  in  touch  with  Pat  Brown  while  he  was 

governor  and  you  were  at  BART? 

Peirce:  Oh,  as   I  told  you,  he  insisted  on  me   coming  to  his   office,   and 

here's  where  I  want  to  pay  great  tribute  to  him.      I  wanted 
state   financing  of  the  underwater  rapid  transit  tube  connecting 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.     While  I  had  a  lot  of  influence  in 
Sacramento,   I  needed  considerable  help  particularly  because 
Senator  Randolph  Collier  was   so  pro-highway  that  he  didn't  give 
a  hoot   about  rapid  transit.      Pat  moved  in  and  he  used  his 
influence  with  Collier  and  others  to  help  me  get  this  tube  bill 
financed.      You  saw  the  picture  on  the  wall  in  there. 


Peirce:      When  he  signed  that  bill,  he  said  to  me,  "John,  I  hope  I  have 
repaid  you  in  part  in  signing  this  bill  in  return  for  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me  in  helping  me  on  my  tax  program."  So  he 
and  I  had  a  nice  partnership.  He  knew  I  wasn't  a  Democrat,  but 
he  knew  first  and  foremost  that  I  was  only  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  great  state  of  California. 


Federal  Funding 


Morris:      He's  kind  of  bipartisan,  isn't  he? 

Peirce:      Pretty  much  so.   I  think  I  told  you  this  on  the  phone.   I  wanted 
his  help  in  getting  federal  aid  for  rapid  transit  and  I'll  be 
darned  if  I  didn't  convince  him  enough  so  that  he  went  with  me 
or  I  went  with  him — 

Morris:      You  went  together? 

Peirce:      We  went  together  to  Washington,  B.C.  and  we  met  with  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  head  of  HUD  (that's  Housing  and  Urban  Development). 
Then  we  went  to  Luther  Hodges,  secretary  of  commerce,  and  we 
went  to  [Senator]  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  author  of  a 
bill  then  pending  on  aid  to  rapid  transit.  We  tried  to  lay  the 
groundwork  in  terms  of  getting  this  thing  balanced  because  the 
federal  government,  if  they're  going  to  give  all  this  money  for 
freeways,  had  better  take  a  look  at  rapid  transit  which  is 
capable  of  moving  more  people  than  by  way  of  automobiles. 

Morris:      Did  you  get  far  presenting  that  view? 
Peirce:      It  was  enacted  into  law  eventually. 

Morris:      You  wanted  it  in  the  legislation  so  that  there  would  be  money 
that  BAET  could  then  qualify  for? 

Peirce:      Exactly,  by  act  of  Congress. 

Morris:      How  about  the  California  congressional  delegation?  Were  they 
helpful? 

Peirce:      Oh,  my,  yes,  very  helpful.   You  take  Clair  Engle,  who  ran 
against  Governor  Knight  for  the  Senate.   Clair  was,  as  I 
remember,  then  a  congressman  in  the  lower  house,  and  we  had 
good  support  from  our  own  California  delegation,  especially 
the  Bay  Area  fellows. 


Morris:  Wasn't  Jeffrey  Cohelan    then  a  congressman? 

Peirce:  Yes,   from  Berkeley,   and  Jack  Shelley  from  San  Francisco.      I  had 

my  picture  taken  with  him  and  all  that.     Adrien    Falk  said  some 
thing — he  came  back  from  a  trip  back  east  and  he  said  that 
Senator  Harrison  Williams   said  that   "John  Peirce  has   done  more 
in  behalf  of  the  financing  of  rapid  transit  than  any  other  guy 
in  the  United  States,"  based  on  my  contacts  with  him. 

Morris:  So  you  really  helped  to  write  the  legislation? 

Peirce:  Yes,   not   in  a  mechanical  way  but  on  the  basis  of  principle. 

I've  got  the  testimony  in  here,   in  the  printed  form,   that  I 
presented  back  there  in  the  hearings.      I  testified  twice  before 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
I  met  once  with  the  House  committee,  so  it  wasn't  just  going 
back  there  to  get   free  lunches!      [chuckles] 

Morris:  When  you  were  director  of  Finance,  did  you  have   any  of  the  same 

kind  of  contacts  with  Washington  in  terms  of  federal  money  for 

state  programs? 

Peirce:  Yes.      I   forget  what  the  details  were,  but  we  had  incidents  there 

where  we  were  entitled  to  aid  on  certain  projects.      I  remember 
I've  got   a  picture  in  here — 

Morris:  As  you  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  federal  money 

in  water  projects. 

Peirce:  Oh,  yes,  but  that  wasn't  in  our  bailiwick;  that's   for  the  water 

people. 

Morris:  What  about  education  and  mental  health? 

Peirce:  Well,  probably  so.      A  lot  of  those  federal  aid  programs   are 

fixed  in  their  years,   like  the  Hill-Burton  Bill,  which  has  to 
do  with  financing  hospitals,   that  sort  of  thing. 

Morris :  But  am  I  correct  that  many  of  the  federal  funding  programs 

require  states  to  enact  enabling  state  legislation  and  some 
times  put  up  some  state  money  for  the  program? 

Peirce:  Now,    for  example — this  is   a  good  example  I  just  thought  of. 

San  Francisco  Bay  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States   government;  it's  just  like  tidelands.      I  had  to  go 
back  there  and  get  a  bill  passed  that  would  allow  us  to 
finance  this  underwater  tube.     We  had  to  go  right   away  and 
that   sort  of  thing.      Here's   a  little  trick  that   I'll  mention. 


Peirce:  In  the  case  of  the  underwater  tube    (and  this  is  "because  I've 

been  around  for  a  long  time)  we  didn't   ask  the  state  for 
$150  million  in   cash.      We   asked  the   state  to   finance   and  build 
the  tube  and  that  took  the  bureaucrats   off  of  our  back, 
[chuckles]     Then  when  they  got  into  it,   it  was   so  darn   compli 
cated  that  they  said,   "You  go  ahead  and  build  it  yourselves! 
You've  got  the  money  now."      [laughter] 

Morris:  Oh,   that's  marvelous!      There  are  a  couple  of  other  things  that 

began  in  Goodwin  Knight's   day  and  I  wonder   if  you  would  have 
discussed  them  with  Governor  Knight   or  he  would  have  discussed 
them  with  you,  on  the  costs   and  the  economic  impact  to  the 
state   of  air  pollution  control  or  nuclear  energy  development? 

Peirce:  I  don't   recall  if  that  matter   came  up,  because   air  pollution 

control  up  to  that  time — ## 

Morris:  There  were  items   in  the  governor's  budget   for  nuclear  energy 

development   and  air  pollution. 

Peirce:  I  don't  recall.      It   certainly  wasn't  very  prominent  in  any 

discussions   I  had  with  the  governor.      Some   of  the  things   came 

out  by  the  way  of  legislative  bills,  special  corporation  bills, 
and  not  by  way  of  the  budget . 

Morris:  Right,  but   I  wondered  if  some  things  might  have  been   important 

enough  to  Goodwin  Knight  that  he  would  have   consulted  you  about 
them  before  he   got   somebody  to  introduce   a  bill. 

Peirce:  Well,   the   chances   are  that   the  bills  were   introduced  indepen 

dent  ^y.      The   smog  situation  in  Los   Angeles — and  there  wasn't 
any  in  the  Bay  Area  at  that  time.      The   oil  industry  spent   a 
vast   sum  of  money  trying  to   find  out  what   smog  is   and  what 
could  be  done  about  it — I'm  talking  about  gasoline  evaporation 
and  the   smoke   from  refineries- — and  it's   smoke- contained 
sulphur   gases.      I  handled  all  the  money  for  the   oil  industry 
in  that  regard  trying  to  get  this  untangled  when  I  was  with 
WOGA.      There  was   a  man  in  Cal  Tech,   Haagen  Schmidt  was   his 
name,   and  he  did  a  lot  of  research  in  this   field.      But  that 
was  Los  Angeles,   the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 

Morris:  Did  you  see   any   future   for  the   state  in  the   development   of 

nuclear  energy?     Was  there  any  thought  that  the  state  itself 
would  sponsor  any — ? 

Peirce:  That's  twenty- five  years   ago   and  I   don't   recall  that  the  matter 

even  came  up.      Of  course,  we   didn't  have  this  Arabian   situation 
and  the  boycott   and  all  that. 


Morris: 

Peirce: 
Morris: 


Right,   and  we  hadn't  had  the  beginning  of  the  environmental 
concerns   about  nuclear  wastes. 

Oh,   no,   they  didn't  even  know  about  it,    as   I  remember. 

Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  feel  are  particularly  impor 
tant   about  state  finance  that  I  haven't  asked  you  about? 


Department  Reorganization 


Peirce: 


Morris: 

Peirce: 
Morris: 

Peirce: 
Morris: 
Peirce: 


Oh,  yes,    and  this  is   in  your  list.      You  raised  the  question  about 
the  housekeeping  functions.      I  appeared  before  an  assembly  com 
mittee  and  a  senate  committee    (Caspar  Weinberger  was  the  chairman 
of  the  assembly  committee)   asking  my  advice  concerning  whether  or 
not  housekeeping  functions   should  be  removed  from  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  I  emphatically  said,    "No!"     About  my  serving  on  so 
many  boards   and  commissions,   I  said,    "This  hasn't  worked  a  hard 
ship  on  me.      I've  attended  practically  every  meeting  and  I  don't 
work  at  night.      I  go  home  at   5:30." 

In  the  case  of  the  housekeeping  functions — and  I'm  talking 
about  the  division  of  purchases   and  insurance  and  control  over 
state  buildings   and  so  on  and  so  on — I  said,    "I  handled  these 
things   in  coordination  with  the  state  budget   and  they  go  together, 
hand  and  glove.      I  don't  like  to  see  a  separate  department  set  up. 
They  probably  won't  have  the  same  kind  of  coordination  or  quality 
of  coordination  that   is  provided  in  the  Department  of  Finance." 

But  in  the  meantime  they  set  up  this  Department  of  General 
Services. 

Yes,  and  Pat  Brown  made  a  similar  recommendation  as  part  of  his 
reorganization  plan  and  it  was  turned  down. 

I  think  so. 

Caspar  Weinberger  was  considered  to  be  kind  of  the  spearhead  in 
setting  up  the  Alcoholic  Beverages  Control  as  the  department  to 
settle  liquor  licensing  problems. 

He  may  have  been,  but  I  don't   recall  Just  how     he  fit  in. 
The  Department  of  Finance  didn't'  get  involved  in  that? 

No. 
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Morris:      I  think  you've  certainly  enlightened  me  tremendously  on  how 
state  financial  policies  develop  and  I'm  impressed  at  the 
length  of  your  service  in  the  contact  of  so  many  governors. 
Have  you  any  thoughts  that  you  would  like  to  conclude  with? 
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VIII  PLUMAS  COUNTY  RETIREMENT  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY 


Peirce:      I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  human  interest  story.  Across  the  street 
is  a  young  couple  and  this  man  was  born  in  Bakersfield  where  Earl 
Warren  was  born.  His  mother  has  lived  down  there  and  still  lives 
there  and  Bob  went  down  there  to  visit  his  folks.   Earl  Warren 
was  attending  a  high  school  reunion.  This  was,  oh,  three  or  four 
years  before  Earl  died  and  Bob  had  to  build  up  enough  courage  to 
ask  him,  "Chief  Justice,  do  you  happen  to  know  John  Peirce?" 
Earl  said,  "Of  course,  I  know  John  Peirce!"  Then  [Bob]  said, 
"The  reason  I  ask  is  because  John  is  in  retirement  and  he  and 
his  wife  live  just  across  the  street  from  us  in  Quincy."  He 
said,  "How  is  John?"   [laughter]  "Say  hello  to  him." 

Morris:      How  did  you  happen  to  settle  up  here  in  Quincy  on  the  Feather 
River  ? 

Peirce:      Well,  there  are  several  reasons.   First  of  all,  it's  so  much 
more  economical  to  live  up  here.   My  gosh,  we  lived  in  Mill 
Valley  and  the  taxes  were  going  up,  up,  up.   It  was  a  large 
house  and  too  big  for  just  the  two  of  us  in  retirement.  Then 
we  lived  in  Sebastopol  where  the  darn  Russian  River  hooligans 
were  passing  through  town  and  now  they  want  to  swim  in  the  nude. 
We  never  felt  safe.   These  guys  were  teaching  people  a  lesson. 
They'd  go  in  there  and  vandalize  their  houses.  We  came  up  here. 

Now  we  have  no  smog.  We  have  pure  mountain  water.  We  have 
no  traffic  congestion  and  for  practical  purposes  we  don't  have 
any  serious  crime.   Oh,  once  in  a  while  some  guy  breaks  into  a 
store  downtown  and  swipes  something,  but  for  practical  purposes 
we  could  leave  our  house  unlocked.  We  like  all  that.   Then,  as 
I  told  you,  Lorraine's  family  has  lived  up  here  for  125  or  130 
years  and  we  both  love  the  mountains.   So  here  we  are  and  we 
have  everything  here  that  you  have  in  the  big  city,  with  news 
papers  here  at  six  in  the  morning. 
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Morris:  On  the   doorstep,   yes.      Ours   doesn't   get  to  Berkeley   as   early  as 

that   any  more.      [laughter] 

Peirce:  I   doubt   it!      So  that's  why  we   came   up.      People  keep  asking  that 

question  and  we  just  love  it  here.      I  want  to  tell  you  one  more 
thing.      Since  I  retired  nine  years  ago  we've  done  a  lot   of  travel 
ing.     We've  made  two  boat  trips   around  the  world.      We've  made  two 
cruises   down  the  west   coast   of  Mexico  and  we've  made   a  cruise   up 
to  Alaska  and  we  made  a  cruise   on  the  Caribbean.      Two  years    ago 
we  made  a  cruise  on  the  Mediterranean  and  we've  taken  land  tours 
in  Europe  and  Spain  and  Portugal.     We've  done  a  lot  of  traveling 
and  we   love   it   and  we've   got  more  plans   in  the   future. 

The   other  thing  I  want   to  mention  to  you  is   that  we're  very 
interested  in  genealogy.      A  year  ago  we   completed  a  history   of 
my  Grandma  Peirce 's    family.      Now,   this   is  written  by  Lorraine 
and  me.       [shows   interviewer  history]      Open  it   up  to  the  pictures. 

Morris:  Oh,   that's  wonderful.      [reads   title]      Bullock  Family  History. 

L.    Peirce:        That's  John's   family. 

Morris:  Very  handsome.      [reading]      "John  Morgan  Peirce   and  Lorraine 

McElroy  Peirce." 

Peirce:  I'm  past   president   of  the   California  Genealogical  Society. 

Lorraine   did  the  genealogical  charting;   that   is,   tabulating  the 
lineages.      She  typed  it   and  she   indexed  it   and  I  wrote  the   text. 

Morris:  That's   a  nice  cooperation. 

L.    Peirce:        Yes.      We  had  fun  gathering  these  pictures    from  all  over  the 
country. 

Peirce:  All  family  members. 

Morris:  This   is   the   early  1800s.      These   are  pre-California.      Where   did 

Morgan  Louis  Bullock   and  Patience  Neal  Bullock   come   from? 

Peirce:  Ohio. 

Morris:  Then  their  son  was  Lewis  Henry  Bullock? 

L.  Peirce:  Yes.   This  is  the  brother  of  John's  Grandmother  Peirce. 

Morris:  Abigail  Bullock  Peirce.   Isn't  she  a  handsome  woman? 

L.  Peirce:  Yes. 
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Morris: 
Peirce: 
Morris: 
Peirce: 


Morris:  How  did  they  get   from  Ohio  out  here? 

Peirce:  The  next   step  was   for  Morgan  Lewis   and  Patience  Neal  to  move 

from  Ohio  to  Illinois,   and  then  my  Grandpa  Peirce  and  Grandma 
Peirce  came  to  California  in  1893  and  brought  their  family 
including  my  father,    and  we've  been  here  ever  since. 

They  came  to  Azusa  to  buy  some  of  that   orange  grove  land? 
Yes,   that's  what  they  did. 
That ' s  marvelous . 

Well,   I  thought  you'd  be  interested.      Now  that's  the  kind  of 
thing  that  keeps  me  busy.     We're  still  working  on  genealogy. 
I   carry  on  correspondence  with  guys  all  over  the  United 
States,   guys   and  gals,    on  family  lineages,   trying  to  piece  as 
much  together — 

Morris:  You  can  always   go  back  another  generation  and  try  to  track  it 

down.      Are  you  working  on  your  family  history  too,  Mrs.    Peirce? 

L.    Peirce:        Yes. 

Peirce:  She's  already  written,   several  years   ago,    a  Church   family  history. 

The  guys  in  Sierra  Valley — they're  all  Churches.     That's  the 
family  name. 

Morris:  Where   did  they  come   from? 

L.    Peirce:        Massachusetts   and  then  finally  Vermont.      The  early  ones  had 

enormous   families,  so  there   are  Churches   all  over  the  country. 

Peirce:  My  great-grandfather,   James  Peirce,  was  born  in  Voluntown, 

Connecticut. 

Lorraine  has   also  written  a  West   family  history  (her  mother's 
side).      This  and  the  Church  family  history  are  half  an  inch 
thick.      She  did  this  back  in  the    '60s  and  the  family  has  Just 
gone  nuts   over  these.     We  have  an  annual  picnic  and  all  that, 
so  it's   a  lot  of  fun. 

L.  Peirce:  It  brings  the  family  close  together.  Cousins  who  hadn't  seen 
each  other  for  years,  after  they  got  the  history  got  in  touch 
again. 

Peirce:  Oh,   one  more  thing.      A  copy  of  our  Bullock  family  history  is  in 

the  Library  of  Congress;    in  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  Library  in  Boston;   in  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago, 
which  is   genealogical;    and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu 
tion  in  Washington,   D.C.      The  most  amazing  is  the  Mormon  Church. 


Morris:  I  know  they're   specialists   in  genealogy. 

Peirce:  Oh,  my,   yes.     We  are  not  Mormons,  by  the  vay,  but  they  asked  for 

a  copy  and  they. sent   a  purchase   order.      They  wanted  to  buy  it. 
We  haven't  charged  a  dime  to  anybody,    [tape  interruption] 


Picture  taken  in  1956.   Scene  is  the  model  of  Blythe  Arena  later  built 

in  Squaw  Valley. 

Left  to  right:  Kenneth  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 

John  M.  Peirce,  Director  of  Finance,  State  of  California 

Prentis  Hale,  Chairman  of  the  Winter  Olympics  Organizing  Committee  for 

Squaw  Valley  Winter  Games  in  1960  _.,      ,  ,   „   .   „,  7, 

Photograph  by  Eoma^ne-Skelton 

San  Francisco,  California 


San  Francisco  -  1958.   John  Peirce  being  sworn  in  as  first  General  Managei 
of  BART  by  Phil  Gibson,  Chief  Justice  of  California  Supreme  Court. 

Photograph  by  Buck  Joseph 
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IX  GOODWIN  KNIGHT  AND  THE  I960  OLYMPICS 


Morris:      You  were  going  to  add  a  little  bit  about  the  I960  Olympics. 

Peirce:      The  legislature  in  the  1950s  passed  a  bill  by  State  Senator 
Harold  Johnson  appropriating  $1  million  as  a  sort  of  a  down 
payment  on  the  Winter  Olympics  for  I960.  That  naturally  was 
way  inadequate  in  terms  of  the  total  required  to  build  Olympic 
Village  and  the  ski  jump  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  the 
California  Olympic  Commission — Charlie  Blyth  was  chairman  of 
that  commission  and  there  were  four  other  fellows.   The  governor 
was  going  to  go  to  Cortina,  Italy,  with  them,  to  make  the  pitch 
and  here  is  a  letter  dated  January  17,  1956.   I'm  only  going  to 
read  the  last  paragraph: 

[reading]  "While  I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  official  duties 
precludes  my  personally  meeting  with  your  committee" — this  is  the 
International  Olympic  Committee;  Avery  Brundage,  chairman — "at 
this  time,  I  have  requested  the  honorable  John  M.  Peirce,  direc 
tor  of  Finance  of  the  state  of  California,  to  speak  in  my  behalf 
and  to  provide  you  with  every  cooperation  in  the  interest  of 
bringing  the  I960  Winter  Olympics  to  the  state  of  California. 
Respectfully  yours,  Goodwin  J.  Knight,  governor  of  California." 

Lorraine  and  I  went  to  Cortina.   I'll  make  a  copy  of  that 
for  you. 

Morris:      That  must  have  been  fun.   Charlie  Blyth  was  particularly 
interested — ? 

Peirce:      He  was  one  of  the  five  original  commissioners.   Another  one  was 
John  J.  Garland,  a  real  estate  man  from  Los  Angeles;  then  Reese 
H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Union  Oil  Company;  Mr.  Walter 
Barrett,  who  published  the  newspaper  in  Truckee;  and  the  head 
of  Utah  Construction  Company,  Allen  D.  Christiansen.  Anyway, 
they-were  the  commission.  The  governor  wanted  me  to  go  over 
there . 
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Morris:  Was  Mr.    Gushing  involved  yet? 

Peirce:  Oh,  yes,  yes.     He  was  in  there.      In  fact,  he's  the  guy  that 

inspired  this  thing  and  got  Senator  Johnson  to  have  the 
$1  million  appropriated. 

Morris:  Did  he  already  own  some  land  in  Squaw  Valley? 

Peirce:  Yes,  he  owned  land  there  and,   of  course,  Wayne  Poulsen  owned 

land  in  there,    railroad  land. 

So  I  made  the  pitch  "before  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
in  Cortina  and  they  said,    "If  you  raise  the   additional   $U  million 
and  you  do  it  by  April  1,   1956,  we'll  give  serious   consideration 
to  awarding  the   games  to  Squaw  Valley."      I  made  the  pitch   and,   as 
director  of  Finance,   that  was  money  in  the  bank.      I  said,    "I  can 
almost  guarantee  that  we'll  have  the  money  by  that   deadline." 
Then  I  had  to  come  back  to  California  and  with  the  governor,   of 
course,    get  the  money.      We  got   an  appropriation  through  the 
legislature  to  supply  that.      Then  we   augmented  that  by   $3  million 
more  later  on  to  make  it   a  permanent  winter  sports   area,  but 
Governor  Knight  was  the   guy  that  was   pushing  on  this. 

Morris:  Didn't   some   of  that  money   come   from  those   tideland  oil  revenues? 

Didn't  they  tap  some   of  that    fund? 

Peirce:  I  don't  remember.      It  might  have  been. 

Morris:  Was   it   a  major  decision   for  the   Lands    Commission  to  decide  how 

that   revenue  should  be   allocated? 

Peirce:  No,   that  was   an  act   of  the   legislature. 

Morris:  All  you  did  was   just   decide  who'd  get  the   leases   and  bank  the 

money? 

Peirce:  Yes.      Here's   a  little  human  interest   story.      On  the  way  from 

one  hotel  to  another  in  Cortina,   Prince   Pierre,    a  member  of  the 
International  Olympic   Committee,  was  there   aboard  the   same  bus 
we  were  on  and  we  were  sitting  back  in  the  bus.     We  heard  the 
prince   say,    "Before   I  heard  John  Peirce,   I   favored  Innsbruck, 
Austria,  but  now.=  I   agree  with  Mr.    Peirce.      Squaw  Valley  should 
be   it."     He   is   the   father-in-law  of  Princess   Grace   of  Monaco, 
and  Prince  Rainier.,    of  course,    is  her  husband.      Now,    isn't  that 
something?      [laughter] 

Morris:  I   should  say  so.      That  must  have  been   some  kind  of  fun  as   one   of 

your  official  duties. 
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Peirce:      Oh,  it  was  fun.   We  loved  it. 
Morris:      Did  you  go  in  the  winter? 

Peirce:      Sure,  it  was  winter — late  in  January  and  early  February.  They 
had  a  problem  with  not  having  quite  enough  snow  and  the  same  in 
Squaw  Valley;  it  rained  instead  of  snowed. 

Morris:      Did  you  go  up  to  the  Olympics  when  they  finally  held  them  that 
winter? 

Peirce:      Oh,  sure.   Oh,  my,  yes.   So  we  were  there,  right  in  Squaw  Valley. 

Morris:      When  you  speak  of  Goodwin  Knight  as  "the  father  of  winter  sports," 
did  the  Olympics  make  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  number  of 
people  thereafter  skiing  and  developing  property  up  there? 

Peirce:      Oh,  that  really  spearheaded  and  inspired  the  development  of 
winter  sports  facilities  and  usage  and  patronage  ever  since. 
It's  now  a  major  industry.   These  skiers  have  just  gone  nuts. 

By  the  way,  at  Boreal  Ridge  near  Dormer  Summit  there's  a 
museum,  probably  not  open  this  time  of  year,  and  it's  called 
the  Western  America  Ski  Sports  Museum.   Lorraine  and  I  have  a 
beautiful  display  in  there  of  memorabilia  including  letters 
written  by  Governor  Knight. 

Morris:      Of  the  founding  of  the  sports  center? 

Peirce:      It  was  the  background  of  Squaw  Valley.   It  was  what  was  done  to 
get  Squaw  Valley. 

Morris:      Good.   I'll  stop  next  time  I'm  up  there.   I  like  museums. 

Peirce:      Yes,  take  a  look.   I  think  in  the  springtime  or  fall  when  there's 
at  least  a  little  snow  hanging  around — 

Morris:      You  must  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  it  last  winter. 

Peirce:      Well,  no,  we  didn't.  We  only  had  twenty  inches;  here,  that  is. 
Oh,  up  above  they  had  ten  or  fifteen  feet.   The  most  snow  we've 
ever  had  right  here  was  about  three  or  four  years  ago  when  we 
had  ninety-eight  inches  of  snow  right  here  at  our  home  outdoors. 

Morris:      Thank  you  very  much  again. 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  important  acts  of  a  newly-elected  governor  is 
his  appointment  of  a  director  of  the  Department  of  Finance.   In  1958,  Bert  W. 
Levit  was  Edmund  G.  Brown's  choice  for  this  post,  a  trusted  fellow  attorney 
who  had  assisted  him  in  the  "beginning  of  his  tenure  as  San  Francisco  district 
attorney  and  as  state  attorney  general. 

This  brief  interview  with  Mr.  Levit,  recorded  October  26,  1978,  reflects 
the  immediacy  of  the  task  of  preparing  a  budget  in  a  few  weeks  time  that 
would  set  the  tone  of  the  incoming  administration  and  also  both  men's  long 
standing  concern  for  the  effectiveness  of  government  operations.   A  spare, 
earnest  man,  Mr.  Levit  welcomed  the  interviewer  to  his  firm's  office  in  the 
venerable  Merchants  Exchange  Building  in  San  Francisco's  financial  district 
and  enthusiastically  recalled  the  highlights  of  the  many  times  he  had  taken 
time  from  a  growing  statewide  law  practice  to  assist  Pat  Brown. 

Mr.  Levit  points  out  that  when  Brown  took  office,  state  finances  were 
showing  deficits  after  years  of  living  off  comfortable  wartime  surpluses , 
much  of  it  stowed  away  in  "cookie  jar"  categories.   To  meet  the  deficit  and 
fund  Brown's  program  objectives,  Levit  developed  a  tax  program  which  won 
approval  and  provided  revenues  that  were  sufficient  for  the  eight  years  of 
the  Brown  administration. 

Although  he  had  agreed  to  be  director  of  finance  for  only  a  few  months , 
Levit  stayed  long  enough  to  chair  a  major  study  of  state  government  organi 
zation,  authorized  by  the  legislature  at  the  governor's  request.   This  study 
laid  the  basis  for  the  agency  plan  of  grouping  related  departments  under  a 
single  administrator,  which  has  continued  to  have  major  implications  for  state 
operations  into  the  1980s.  While  Levit  agreed  with  the  principle  of  improving 
lines  of  responsibility  by  simplifying  the  department  and  commission  structure 
so  that  fewer  people  reported  directly  to  the  governor ,  he  strongly  opposed 
efforts  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

This  interest  in  effective  government  operations  is  what  originally  led 
Levit  to  make  Brown's  acquaintance.   He  describes  meeting  Pat  when  he  was 
first  running  for  district  attorney  in  San  Francisco  and  telling  him  that  the 
county  had  the  worst  DA's  office  in  the  state. 

After  organizing  a  committee  to  help  elect  Brown  to  office,  Levit  joined 

him  for  a  few  months  to  overhaul  procedures  for  dealing  with  police  and  courts. 

Again  when  he  was  elected  attorney  general,  Pat  asked  Levit  for  and  received 

assistance  in  getting  things  rolling  smoothly.  Then,  when  he  agreed  to  help 

with  the  governor's  budget,  Levit  recalls  Pat's  enthusiasm  for  the  new  job 
and  his  saying,  "Who  would  have  thought  that  you  and  I  would  ever  be  running 
the  state  of  California!" 
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Mr.  Levit  reviewed  the  rough-edited  transcript  of  the  interview  tape, 
making  only  minor  revision  of  details  before  returning  it  to  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  for  final  production. 
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I  LEGAL  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  EXPERIENCE 
[Date  of  Interview:  October  26,  1978 ]## 

Starting  a  San  Francisco  Lav  Firm 


Levit :    I  guess  I've  always  been  interested,  in  politics  in  a  general  way, 

if  you  consider  politics  things  that  people  do  in  an  extracurricular 
way  that  have  contact  with  government.  My  first  job  after  leaving 
law  school  was  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  in 
Washington.   That  was  in  192U  and  1925 »  and  I  was  there  for  about 
a  year.  We  were  working  on  a  special  project  called  the  war  frauds 
section  which  involved  the  First  World  War. 

Even  before  I  left  college  I  was  asked  to  participate  in  the 
Coolidge  campaign.   I  did.   I  toured  all  through  the  northern  part 
of  California  with  an  older  man  named  Jones.   I've  forgotten  his 
first  name  now.  They  furnished  us  with  a  car  and  a  driver  and  an 
advance  man  who  set  up  meetings  for  us  at  night  in  the  larger  towns. 
Then  during  the  day  we'd  stop  wherever  we  could  get  a  group  together, 
We  had  a  car  with  a  lot  of  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  on  it. 

Morris:   The  real,  old-fashioned  rally  kind  of  thing. 

Levit:    Yes.  We  talked  off  of  street  corners  and  in  front  of  saloons  and 
in  railroad  yards.   Then,  as  I  say,  at  night  we'd  usually  have  a 
big  meeting  scheduled  in  advance.  We  went  right  up  to  the  northern 
border  and  stopped  at  various  places  in  between. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.  For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  38. 


Levit :    If  we  omit  the  last  five  or  six  years  when  I've  been  semi-retired, 

I  think  that  I've  participated  in  almost  every  presidential  campaign 
since  then,  and  in  some  of  the  state  campaigns.  My  interest  in 
government  therefore  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  active  life 
as  an  adult. 

I  think  I  can  remember  when  I  first  started  to  practice  law — do 
you  remember  Tom  Finn?  He  was  the  political  boss  of  San  Francisco. 
He  controlled  the  Republican  County  Central  Committee.  We  (a  group 
of  younger  fellows)  decided  that  we'd  had  enough  of  that.  We 
noticed  that  they  always  selected — .   People  didn't  bother  much 
with  the  county  central  committee  because  they  had  so  many  other 
things  on  the  ballot  that  that  was  sort  of  secondary.   They'd 
usually  pick  the  first  five  names  off  the  list,  see,  and  that  was 
it.   So,  the  Finn  group  always  picked  people  whose  names  began 
with  A,  B,  or  C,  as  a  rule,  99  percent  of  them. 

So,  we  decided  that  we  wouldn't  have  anybody  on  our  ticket  whose 
name  began  with  anything  like  A,  B,  or  C.  We  wanted  them  way  back 
in  the  alphabet.  And  we  did.  We  advertised  it  and  sent  out  post 
cards  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  elected  a  majority  of  the 
committee  that  year  and  pretty  well  took  control  of  it  for  a  while. 
That  was  interesting. 

Then  I  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  was  active  in  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.   I  was  head  of  the  municipal  affairs 
committee  in  both  of  those  organizations.   I  was  interested  in  the 
local  tax  situation.   Then  I  became  a  member  of  the  tax  committee 
of  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce,  many,  many  years  ago.   I'm  still 
a  member  of  it.   I've  been  on  it  for  many  years.   So  that  govern 
ment  and  taxation  have  always  been,  I  guess  you  would  say,  a  hobby 
of  mine. 

Morris:   Did  it  relate  at  all  to  your  law  practice? 

Levit:    Well,  yes,  I  suppose  everything  relates  to  law  practice  in  a  way. 
But  it  was  definitely  a  special  interest .   I  mean  it  had  no  direct 
relationship  to  my  law  practice,  except  that  it  interfered  with  it 
sometimes . 

Morris:   At  that  point  was  Mr.  Long  the  senior  member  of  the  firm? 

Levit:    Mr.  Long  was  at  one  time  city  attorney  of  San  Francisco,  for  about 
fourteen  years  beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century  until  about 
191^  or  1915,  except  for  the  time  that  Abe  Ruef  won  control  of  the 
city  government.   He  [Mr.  Long]  was  defeated  that  year  and  was  out 
for  four  years.   Then  they  all  went  to  jail  and  he  was  reelected 


Levit:    again.  He  studied  law  as  an  assistant  clerk  of  the  supreme  court 
of  California.  They  didn't  have  bar  examinations  in  those  days. 
He  vas  admitted  to  the  bar  by  an  examination  given  by  the  court. 

So,  vhen  we  formed  the  firm  he  had  not  been  practicing  law  for 
some  time.  He  had  been  counsel  for  a  large  national  organization 
out  here  and  doing  mostly  legislative  work  throughout  the  western 
states,  so  that  when  we  opened  the  office  actually  he  stayed  with 
this  other  firm  for  some  time,  maybe  four  or  five  years  before  he 
actually  came  down  here. 

Morris :   He  was  in  Sacramento  primarily? 

Levit:    He  was  in  Sacramento  and  other  state  capitals  and  so  forth.  So  he 

really  never  was,  well,  I  would  say  exceedingly  active  in  the  office. 
He  never  really  got  back  into  the  practice  of  law.  He  came  to  our 
office  about  five  years  after  we  started.   He  was  very  much  interest 
ed  in  constitutional  law  and  he  wrote  some  books  on  it  and  so  forth, 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  participated  in  our  conferences  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  he  never  actually  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

Morris:   But  he  also  was  very  much  interested  in  the  workings  of  government? 

Levit:    Oh,  definitely.   Yes,  I'm  sure  I  inherited  some  of  that  from  him, 

because  of  his  interest,  but  I  had  already  developed  a  considerable 
interest  of  my  own. 


Improving  the  San  Francisco  District  Attorney's  Office 

Morris:   So  that  when  Pat  Brown  was  first  around,  interested  in  city  govern 
ment,  it  would  be  natural  for  you  to  become  acquainted  with  him? 

Levit:    I  was  acquainted  with  Pat  Brown  before  I  was  active  in  government. 
When  he  first  ran  for  district  attorney  [1939]  he  was — well,  I'm 
sure  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  used  to  be  a  Republican.* 

Morris:   Didn't  he  run  for  the  state  assembly  at  one  point? 


*Pat  Brown  changed  his  registration  from  Republican  to  Democrat  in 


Levit:          It's  possible  he   did.*     I   don't   recall  that.      But   at  any  rate,   I 

knew  him,  not   intimately,  but   I  knev  what  he  was   doing  and  what  he 
was  thinking.      His  trouble  the  first  time  was  principally  that  he 
didn't  have  enough  connections   in  the  business   end  of  the  city. 
His  practice  just   didn't  bring  him  in  contact  with  people  of  that 
kind.      I  think  that  was   one  of  the  reasons  that  contributed  to  his 
being  defeated.      I  didn't  participate  actively  in  the  campaign, 
although  I  was  one  of  the  group  that  did  what  we  could  to  help  in 
his   campaign. 

Now,   I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  district  attorney's  office. 
We  had — I  think  it's  a  fair  statement  to  make;   although  it   sounds 
exaggerated,   it  really  wasn't — we  had  the  worst   district  attorney's 
office  in  the  United  States.      It  was  written  up  on  several  occasions. 
where  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  worst   and  the  best   district 
attorney's  offices   in  the  United  States  were  across  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  from  each  other.     Alameda   [County]  had  a  fine  office 
under  Earl  Warren,   and  San  Francisco  had  an  impossible  situation 
under  Matt  Brady. 

Morris:        He'd  been  district  attorney  for  a  long  time? 

Levit:          Oh,  yes,   a  long  time.      Then  after  he  was   finally  defeated  he  was 

made  a  municipal  judge.     But  by  this  time  he  was   fairly  well  gone, 
and  it  got  so  bad  that  he  usually  had  to  have  his   clerk  sign 
papers   for  him  or  guide  his  hand  while  he  was   signing.      He  had 
really  operated  the  office  by  proxy.      He  had  some  good  men  around 
him  occasionally,  men  like — I'm  trying  to  think  of  his  name — 
Isidore  Golden. 

Morris:        This   is  when  Brady  was   district  attorney? 

Levit:          This   is  when  he  was   district   attorney.      But  the  office   itself  was 
not  well  organized.      It  was  not  well  run.      There  were   so  many 
things  wrong  with  it  that  it  was  a  disgrace.      I  was  quite  familiar 
with  that  situation.      So,  when  Pat   decided  to  run  again,  why,   this 
time  we  saw  to  it  that  he  met  and  contacted  and  spent  some  time 
approaching  the  business   element  in  the   community. 

Morris:        You  say  we   saw  to   it  that  he  met  businessmen.     Was   there  a  committee 
that  you  were  part  of? 

Levit:          I  can't   remember  the  details.      That  was  back  in  about — let's   see, 
that  was   in  the  forties,   about    '^3,  wasn't   it,  when  he  ran? 


*In  1928. 


Morris:   It  was  ' UU  when  Pat  was  elected  district  attorney. 

Levit:    Well,  that's  right.   Yes,  that  sounds  about  right.   I  went  up  to 
his  office  three  or  four  days  after  the  election  to  congratulate 
him,  and  he  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  come  into  the  office  with 
me?" 

I  said,  "I'd  like  it,  if;  I  could  do  what  I  want  to  do." 
He  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do?" 

I  said,  "What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  make  that  office  run  like  a 
district  attorney's  office  should  run." 

[chuckling]  He  said,  "What  would  you  do?" 

I  said,  "Give  me  three  or  four  days  to  think  it  over  and  I'll 
come  back  and  talk  to  you  about  it."  So  I  came  back  and  I  outlined 
very  roughly  a  sketch  of  the  things  that  were  wrong  with  the  office. 
There  were  so  many  that  there's  no  use  going  into  detail  and  it's 
a  long  time  ago. 

But  he  listened.   He  said,  "Bert,  you'll  never  be  able  to  do 
that.   The  police  will  oppose  it."  One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to 
do  was  to  change  the  control  that  the  individual  policeman  had  over 
the  issuance  of  complaints  and  the  charges.   There  was  no  control 
in  the  district  attorney's  office  at  all.  It  was  all  in  the  police 
department. 

What  would  happen  would  be  that  an  officer  in  those  days  would 
walk  into  the  office  at  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  he'd  have  a  witness 
with  him,  and  he'd  just  say,  "I  want  a  warrant  for  such-and-such," 
burglary  or  whatever,  "against  So-and-so."  And  this  assistant 
district  attorney  behind  the  window  was  nothing  more  than  an 
amanuensis.   They  had  forms  that  were  fifty  years  old.   They  didn't 
even  type  them.  He  would  Just  write  out  whatever  the  police  officer 
told  him  to  write,  in  longhand.  No  copies  were  kept.  He  would  turn 
that  complaint  over  to  the  policeman,  who  would  then  take  his 
witness  by  the  arm,  the  complaining  witness ,  take  him  across  the 
hall  and  find  a  court,  walk  into  the  court,  interrupt  the  proceed 
ings,  and  have  the  judge  take  the  oath  of  this  fellow  to  the 
complaint.   The  assistant  district  attorneys  had  power  to  administer 
an  oath,  but  they  never  did  it. 

Now,  you  can  see  the  danger  that  existed,  because  if  the  police 
man  decided — now,  I'm  not  saying  that  all  of  them  did,  but  it 
happened — if  he  wanted  to  go  easy  on  this  fellow  or  maybe  had  some 
inducement  to  do  so,  he  could  Just  tear  up  that  complaint  and  throw 
it  away,  and  there  was  no  record  of  it  anywhere. 


Morris:        That  seems   incredible  in  today's  world. 

Levit :          Yes,   it  seems   incredible,  but  that's  vhat  actually  vas  happening. 

So,   one  of  the  first  things   I  wanted  to  do  was  to  start  the  booking 
day  instead  of  at  9:00  or  8:00 — 9:00  it   really  was  then — was  to 
start  it  at   5:00  a.m.;   in  other  words,  have  the  police  reports  get 
into  the   district  attorneys'   hands  by  the  time  they  got  there  at 
7:30  in  the  morning  so  that  they  could  be  reviewed  and  so  that  no 
felony  complaints  could  be  issued  before  they  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  the  inspectors,    so  that  by  the  time  anybody  asked  for  a  warrant 
they  knew  in  the  DA's   office  whether  they  were  going  to   issue  a 
complaint  or  not   and  if  they  needed  more  information  they  could  see 
that  they  got   it . 


So ,    that  was  one  of  the  things . 
buy  that." 


Pat   says,   "The  police  will  never 


The  second  thing  was,   I  said,   "I  don't  want  these  people  running 
into  the  courts  and  interrupting  the  proceedings  there."     The  judges 
loved  it,  you  know,  because  it  was  publicity  for  them.      They  were 
really  justices  of  the  peace  in  those  days,   I  think. 

He  said,   "The  judges  won't  like  that.      They  won't  like  it   if  the 
whole  thing's   done  in  the   district  attorney's  office  and  they  have 
no  participation  in  it.      They'll  fight  you." 

Then  they  had  really  what   looked  a  little  bit — this  big  room, 
it  was   a  great  big,    sort  of  a  cattle-pen  gathering  place  where 
people  would  come  in  the  morning,   and  each  window  had  bars.      It 
looked  like  the  old-fashioned  bank  with  very  little  space  in 
between  the  windows.      Citations  would  issue   from  the  DA's   office, 
and  people  would  come  to  this  big  room,   and  they  would  have   to 
conduct  their  discussions   right   out   in  public  where  everybody   could 
hear  everything  that  was   going  on ,   even  though  there  was  no   criminal 
charge   involved.      They  might  be  just  trying  to   straighten  out   a 
minor   dispute  between  two  people. 

Then  their  bail   system  was   all  screwed  up.      They  had  no  proper 
accounting  for  the  bail  at  all.      Of  course,   on  this   I  knew  that  I 
would  have   support   from  Harold  Boyd,  who  was  the — what  was   he?      He 
was  the  controller  of  the  city  or  something  like  that.      I  don't 
remember  exactly  what  they  called  him.      I  wanted  to  set   up  a 
controlled  bail   system  so  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  shortages  on 
that   score. 


I   also  wanted  to  tear  up  that  room  and  make  it  look  like  an 
office   instead  of  like  a  pig-pen  and  build  some  private  rooms   so 
that  when  people  were   called  into  the  DA's   office  to   discuss   a 
matter  they   could  sit   down  and  be   comfortable  in  private  and  talk 
about   it. 


Levit:          After  telling  me  that  it   couldn't  be  done — he  said,   "City  Hall  will 
oppose  it,"  etc.,  etc. — then  he  said,  "But   if  you'd  like  to  try  it, 
I'm  for  it.      Let's   do  it!      You'll  be  the  chief  deputy  district 
attorney." 

I  said,   "I  will  under  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  I  want  no 
part   in  the  selection  of  the  people  that  you  put   into  the  office. 
That's  your  job.     I'll  do 'the  work  on  the  organizational  end." 

That  was  the  way  we  pretty  much  worked  all  the  time  I  was  with 
him,  both  in  that  office  and  in  the  attorney  general's  office  and 
in  Sacramento.      One  of  the  fine  things  about  Pat  Brown  as   far  as  I 
was  concerned  was  that  when  he  gave  me  a  job  to  do,  he  backed  me 
up  and  let  me  alone  and  let  me  do  it. 

In  fact,  we  got  the  City  Hall  so  active  and  interested  in  the 
thing  that  they  started  tearing  that  whole  office  down  even  before 
Brady  was  out  of  office. 

Morris:        That's  very  quick.      [laughter] 

Levit:          Well,  you  know,  you  think  of  little  things  that  don't  amount  to  any 
thing. 

So  anyway,   I  stayed  with  Pat  at  that  time   for  about  a  year,   a 
year  and  a  half,  because  I   could  carry  on  my  private  practice  at  the 
same  time  and  I  had  my  phones   in  both  places  so  I  could  take  calls 
at  either  end.      Then  it  was  understood  that  as  soon  as  Pat   found 
somebody  that  could  take  my  place,  he  would.      He  found  Tom  Lynch 
and  I  thought  that  was  a  great  choice,  and  Tom  became  chief  deputy 
and  I  stepped  out. 

Morris:        Did  you  feel  that  you  had  accomplished  what  you  set  out  to  do  in 
that  period  of  time? 

Levit :          Oh ,  yes . 


Attorney  General's  Office_Administration 


Levit:          I  think  Pat  ran  during  his   first  term  for  attorney  general  and  was 
defeated.      He  served  another  term  as   district  attorney  and  then  he 
ran  again  for  attorney  general.     By  this  time  Warren  was  governor 
and  no  longer  attorney  general.     The  attorney  general  was  a  fellow 
named  [Fred  N.]   Howser.      There  was  a  very  good  man  who  was  a  Judge 
named  [Frederick]  Houser  in  Southern  California,  but  this  AG  was 
another  fellow. 
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Levit:          At  any  rate,   the  office  had  deteriorated  after  Warren  left.     After 
the  election  Pat  called  me  up  and  he  said,   "I'd  like  you  to   do  the 
same  job  of  reorganization  "in  the  attorney  general's  office  that 
you  did  in  the  district  attorney's  office." 

I  just   couldn't   resist   it,  but   I  had  more   clients   then  and  more 
business  and  I  had  to  get  the  consent  of  our  major  clients   so  I 
could  leave  for  six  months.      I   figured  I   could  do  the  job  in  six 
months . 

Morris:       Your  major  client  was — did  you  ask  his  advice  on  this  because  he 
was   so  large? 

Levit:          No,   no.      No,   I   didn't   say  client;   I   said  clients,   plural. 
Morris:        I  see,   okay. 

Levit:          They  all  agreed  that  it  was   all  right   if  I  wanted  to  do  it,   to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.      So  I  did. 

Morris:        Because  of  a  possible  conflict  of  interest — ? 

Levit:          No,   no.      There  wasn't   any  conflict  of  interest   at   all.      It  was 

solely  whether  they  would  stay  with  the  office   even  though  I  wasn't 
there  because  I  couldn't  practice  law  privately  while  I  was   in  the 
attorney  general's  office. 

So,   I  stayed  with  Pat  about  six  months  on  that  occasion,   and  he 
was  satisfied  with  what  we  did.      It  needed  some  planning  that  it 
hadn't  had  since  Mr.   Warren  was  there. 

Morris:        There  had  been  some  questions,  hadn't  there,   in  Mr.   Brown's 

predecessor  about   unsuitable  activities   of  the  attorney  general's 
office  in  the — 

Levit:          That's   right. 

Morris:        — I  guess   crime  prevention  and  crime  control. 

Levit:          Yes,   and  it  was   even  worse  than  that  actually.      I  urged  Mr.   Brown 
to  dissociate  himself  from  too  much  contact  with  the  appointees, 
not  the  civil  service  people,  but  the  appointees  of  the  previous 
attorney  general. 

Morris:        Did  they  stay  in  the  .office? 

Levit:          I   don't  think  Pat  kept   any  substantial  number  of  them.      Then  he 

appointed  Arthur  Sherry,  who  later  became  a  professor  of  criminal 
law  at  the  University  of  California  and  married  Mary  Ellen  Leary, 


Levit :         who  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  from  the  San  Francisco  News.        She 

used  to  "be  the  political  writer  for  the  San  Francisco  News.     Arthur 
was  made  chief  criminal  deputy.      That's  the  type  of  person  Brown 
picked  out.      Sherry  was  a  really  sharp  fellow,   and  he  had  been 
working  with  a  crime  investigative  commission  that  had  done  some 
fine  work  in  California. 

Pat  picked  an  ex-FBI  man  to  head  up  the  criminal  identification 
division.      It  was  a  really  fine  office. 

Morris:        There  was   a  note  also  that  Pat  was  pressing  for  enforcement  of 
charitable  trust  laws.     Was  this  something  that  was  part  of  the 
reorganization? 

Levit:          It  was  one  of  many  things  that  were  going  on.     He  was  particularly 
interested  in  and  knowledgeable  on  the  state  water  situation  when 
he  was  attorney  general.      He  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  that.      I  think 
he  was  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  state  on  the  whole  water 
problem  of  the  Central  Valley  and  the  getting  of  the  water  from  the 
north  to  the  south. 

Morris:       What  kinds  of  problems  were  coming  to  the  attorney  general's  office 
on  water  during  those  years? 

Levit:          Well,  the  problem  of  getting  enough  water  to  the  Central  Valley. 

Morris:        I'm  not   familiar  enough  with  the  attorney  general's  office  to  know 
what  their  role  would  be  in — 

Levit:          Their  role  would  be,   really,  what  things   deserve  support  and  to  urge 
the  passage  of  laws  that  would  do  the  sort  of  thing  that  needed  to 
be  done.      As  I  say,  he  took  particular  interest   in  that.      I  do 
remember  something  about  the  tightening  up  on  the  supervision  of 
trusts  and  charities,  but   in  that  particular,   I  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  it  because  I  was  busy  with  other  things. 

I  stayed  only  six  months.  I  said  I'd  stay  six  months,  and  I 
stayed  only  six  months  and  then  I  left.  So  that  was — he  served 
two  terms,  I  think,  as  attorney  general. 

Morris:        Yes,  he  was   elected  in  1950,   and  reelected  in  1951*. 


*Sherry  served  in  the  attorney  general's  office  1951-1953  and  1959- 
See  his  oral  history  interview  in  The  Bancroft  Library.      Leary  is 
also  to  be  interviewed  [1979]- 
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Levit :          Well,   I   can't   remember  the  exact  years   that  were  involved.      If 

you're  interested  I  can  tell  you  what  years  they  were,  but  you've 
probably  got  a  record. 

Morris:        I  did  take  your  vitae  from  Who ' s  Who ,  which  was  really  very  helpful. 

Was   it  your  feeling  that  Pat   saw  the  attorney  general's   office 
as  a  possible  stepping-stone  to  the  governor's  office? 

Levit:          I  think  that  my  observation  of  Pat  was  that  when  he  took  a  job  he 
was  interested  in  that  job  and  he  wanted  to  do  a  good  job,  and  he 
did  do  a  good  job.      I   don't  say  that  he  never  thought  about  the 
possibility,  but  Pat  had  a  pretty  good  sense  of  humor  and  he  never 
took  himself  too  seriously.      I  remember — well,   I'm  getting  ahead  of 
the  story,  but  I,   as  you  know,   did  go  up  with  him  to  Sacramento 
when  he  was   elected  governor  as  his   first   director  of  Finance. 
That's   a  story  in  itself. 

But  I  remember  one   day  shortly  after  we  got  up  there  he  asked 
me  out  to   dinner  to  the  Mansion.      Of  course,   I  knew  the   family. 
I'd  known  them — it  would  be  years  now — for  some  time,   and  I  was 
very  fond  of  Bernice,  his  wife.      The  children  were  pretty  young. 
I   didn't   see  much  of  them,  but   I  knew  who  they  were.      On  the  way 
out   to  the  Governor's  Mansion  we  were   sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
governor's  limousine,   driving  out  to  the  Mansion.      [it  was]    called 
the  Mansion;   it  was   really  an  old  cracker  box.      But   at   any  rate, 
that's  where  they  lived.      He  turned  to  me  and  he  said,   "Bert,  who 
would  have  thought   that   one   day  you  and  I  would  be  running  the  State 
of  California?"      [laughter] 

Morris:        Oh,   that's   lovely. 

Levit:          That's  the  sort  of  fellow  he  was.      He  never  became  too  imbued  with  a 


sense  of  his  own  importance. 
I   say,   he   concentrated  on  it. 


He  enjoyed  what  he  was   doing,   and  as 
He  wasn't   looking  for  what   could  he 


do  next   and  what  kind  of  a  job  was  available, 
he  worked. 


That  wasn't  the  way 


Morris:        When  he  was    in  the  attorney  general's   office,  water  was   already 
obviously  going  to  be  an   important  issue? 

Levit:  Yes,  it  was  an  important  issue  to  us.  We  were  working  on  it 
constantly.  There  were  many  legal  problems  that  came  to  the 
attorney  general  in  relation  to  the  water  use  in  the  Central 
Valley. 

Morris:        I  see.     What  kinds  of  problems  would  those  be? 
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Levit:          I  think  a  lot  of  them  arose  out  of  some  of  the  federal  legislation 
that  had  been  passed — water  use  and  how  many  acres   could  be  put 
under  irrigation.      There  were  plenty  of  problems.      They  weren't  my 
problems  especially,   although  I  used  to  work  with  Pat  on  anything 
that  he  wanted  me  to.      But  mainly  my  job  was  typically  an  organiza 
tional  job,   to  get  the  office  running  efficiently. 

We  had  a  fellow  in  charge  of  one  of  the  offices,   for  example, 
and  I  was  astounded  at  the  amount  of  mail  I  was  getting  from  that 
particular  office.      So  I  started  looking  at  it  pretty  carefully, 
and  I  found  that  he  was  sending  me  a  copy  of  every  letter  that  went 
out  of  that  office,   every  one,   no  comments,   just  the  whole  stack  of 
everything  that  went  out  of  that  office  either  from  him  or  anybody 
in  the  office  that  day.      I  would  get  this  stuff  once  a  week,   and 
you  can  imagine1. 

When  I   found  out  what  it  was,   I  called  this  chap  up  and  I  said, 
"Now  look,   if  you  think  you're  passing  responsibility  to  me  for  the 
job  that  you're  doing  in  your  office  up  there  by  sending  me  copies 
of  everything  you  write — I  haven't  got  time  to  read  all  that  stuff. 
Don't  do  that  any  more.      You  send  me  only  things  that  you  think 
deserve  and  need  my  attention  and  tell  me  why."     And  I  never  had 
any  problems  with  him  after  that. 

Morris:        Yes,   that  would  be  an  awful  lot  of  extra  paper  work.     You  said  that 
both  in  the  DA's  office  and  the  attorney  general's  office  your 
interest  was  organization.      Is  this  something  that  related  to  your 
own  law  practice,  of  how  to  develop  the — ? 

Levit:          No,   it  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  law  practice  at  all. 

Morris:       How  did  you  get  to  be  interested  in — and  you  must  have  studied  some 
on  organizational  techniques. 

Levit:          I  was   running  my  own  office,   and  I  guess  one  just  does  what  needs  to 
be  done,   if  you're  interested  in  doing  it.     But  I  didn't — I  don't 
think  I  ever  had  any  special  training  in  how  you  get  efficiency  in 
an  office,  but  I  knew  that  I  had  to  get  it  in  my  own  office  and  I 
didn't  see  why  we  couldn't  get  it   in  a  public  office  also. 

Morris :        Do  you  find  that  similar  approaches  to  organization  work  in  a 
government  office  as   in  a  business  office? 

Levit:          Absolutely.      There's  no  doubt  about  it. 

Incidentally,   I   found  the  people  in  the  state  civil  service,  by 
and  large,  were  very  competent,   devoted  people.      I  have  seen  people 
come  into  public  life  and  they  would  want  to  bring  their  own  secre 
taries  with  them,   or  hire  this  one  or  that  one.      I  never  did  that. 
I  never  had  to.      I  always   found  that  the  people  that  were  doing  the 
job   already  were  well-trained  people  and  conscientious  people. 
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Levit:          Oh,   I   don't  say  this  vas  true  so  much  in  the   district  attorney's 
office,  but  it  was  true  in  the  attorney  general's  office,   in  the 
main,  because  I  vas  in  the  San  Francisco  end  of  it,   in  the  main 
office  there,   and  I  had  very  fine  secretarial  help.      I   didn't  have 
any  problem  on  that  at  all.      The   same  thing  was   true  of  my  work  in 
Sacramento.      I   found  that  the   secretary  for  the   director  of  Finance 
who  had  had  the  job  before  I   came  in  was  just  great.      I  was  mighty 
glad  that  she  was  there  and  I  kept  her.      I  didn't  want  her  changed. 
I  never  did. 

Morris:       How  about  the  technical  assistants? 

Levit:          If  you're  talking  about  the  attorney  general's  office,  we  had  good 
lawyers.      Actually,   in  the  attorney  general's  office  Pat  had 
relatively   few  appointments.      He  had — and  this   is    sort  of  typical 
of  Pat — he  had,   I  think,   just  about  three  or  four  appointments.      He 
had  the   chief  deputy — myself;   and  I  think  he  had  three  other  deputies 
that  he  could  appoint  outside  of  civil  service.      One  was  the  chief 
criminal  deputy,  Arthur  Sherry.      One  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Los  Angeles   office,   Bill  Sullivan,   who  died  quite  young.      And  the 
third  also   served  in  the  Los  Angeles   office,   Frank  Mackin ,  who  later 
became  a  superior  judge   in  Los  Angeles — I  think  by  appointment   of 
Pat  after  he  became  governor. 

Of  those  four,   I  know  I  was  a  Republican,   I  know  Bill  Sullivan 
was  a  Democrat,   I  know  Frank  Mackin  was  a  Republican,   and  I  know 
Arthur  Sherry  was   a  Republican.      So  three   out   of  the   four  appoint 
ments  made  by  this  Democratic  attorney  general  were  Republicans . 


Republican  Party  Activities 


Morris:        Did  you  continue  to  be  active   in  the  Republican  party? 

Levit:          Yes,  but   I  was   active   in  the  sense  that  I   didn't  participate  in  the 
governance  of  it   at  all.      I  was   an  interested  person  available  to 
work  on  something  that   interested  me,  but   I   didn't  hold  any  regular 
party  positions  at  all  at  that  time. 

I  was   active  previously,   however.      I  was   one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  California  Republican  Assembly.      I  was   president  of  the  San 
Francisco   chapter,   and  vice  president  of  the  state   chapter  later 
on.      But  that  was   a  different  kind  of  organization  then  than   it  was 
in  later  days.      In  those  days   it  was  typically  a  young  man's  attempt 
to  get   some  new  blood  into  the  party  system.      Later  on  the   Califor 
nia  Republican  Assembly  became  the  old  man's   organization,   long 
after   I  had  anything  to   do  with   it .      Then  it  was   very  much  more 
conservative. 
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Morris:        We've  been  told  that  Earl  Warren  vas  active  in  founding  the 
California  Republican  Assembly. 

Levit:          I'm  sure  he  participated,  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  original  group 
that  started  it.      They  were  mostly  people  like  myself  who  started 
in  civic  work,   in  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,   and  that  sort  of 
thing.     We  were  a  mutually  congenial  group  of  friends   from  all  over 
the  state  that  started  the  thing.      I'm  sure  Earl  Warren  did  partici 
pate,  but  not  in  that  menial  capacity  of  actually  getting  the  thing 
started. 


Morris 


Levit : 


Morris : 
Levit: 


The  nuts  and  bolts  of  beginning  it . 
tion. 


Yes,   I  understand  the  distinc- 


Why  did  you  pick  the  Republican  party  rather  than  the  Democratic 
party?     San  Francisco  has  always  been  a  Democratic  town,  hasn't  it? 

Well,  you  know  what  they  say.     My  father  was  a  Republican,  I  became 
a  Republican,   and  that's  how  it  started.      I  can't  tell  you  more. 
If  I  have  to  just   sort  of  generalize,   I'd  say  that  I'm  still  a 
Republican,  but  I  have  many  more  reservations  about  the  party  than 
I  used  to  have.      I  have,   I  think,  possibly  become  somewhat  more 
liberal  in  my  tendencies,   if  I   can  use  that  word,  which  isn't  a 
very  precise  word  any  longer.     Although  I  didn't  actually  participate 
actively  in  the  Republican  party  as   such,   I  never  saw  any  reason  to 
change  my  party  affiliation.     My  present  wife  is  a  Democrat.      My 
first  wife  was  British  and  I  think  she  registered  Republican  if  I 
remember  correctly.      I'm  not  sure. 

So  that  in  the  party  sense  you  really  weren't  all  that  involved? 

No.     No,   I  was  never  really  active  in  the  party  in  any  capacity 
except  when  they  wanted  me  to  do  something  or  participate  in  a 
campaign.     As   I  say,   I  participated  in  all  the  presidential   campaigns 
on  the  Republican  side. 


Interest  in  1Q58  Brown  Campaign 


Morris:        Did  Pat  consult  with  you  when  he  was  thinking  of  running  for 
governor? 

Levit:  Yes,  he  did.  He  consulted — he  had  a  group,  a  very  interesting  group 
that  was  the  original  Pat  Brown  group.  I  was  one  of  them,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  others.  Don't  ask  me  to  start  naming  them,  because 
I  couldn't  do  it.  They  were  not  the  kind  of  group  that  was  a  social 


Levit:          group  or  anything  like  that.      We  just   all  got  together  when  Pat  had 
a  political  problem  that  he  wanted  to  solve ,   in  the  way  of  running 
for  office  or  something  like  that,   and  we'd  help  because  we  admired 
him  and  liked  him. 

Morris:        Here  in  San  Francisco  or — 

Levit:          Here  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  when  he  ran  for  attorney  general 
and  when  he  ran  for  governor. 

Morris :       Would  he  see  you  one  at  a  time  or  would  he  call  you  together  and 
say — ? 

Levit:          No,  we'd  meet   almost   always  together,   usually  at  his  home. 
Morris:        That's  interesting.     Would  Mrs.   Brown  sit  in  on  these  discussions? 

Levit:  Not  that  I  recall,  although  I'm  sure  she  did  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely. 

Morris:       Were  you  primarily  attorneys? 

Levit:          No,   there  were  a  lot  of  people  I  knew  and  a  lot  of  people  I   didn't 
know.      But  I  got  to  know  them  all,  of  course,  because  we  were  work 
ing  together.     But  it  wasn't  anything  that  would  go  on  from  day  to 
day,   except   during  a  campaign. 

Morris:       What  kinds  of  questions  would  Pat  bring  to  you  as   a  group? 

Levit:          I   don't   think  the  group  met  very  much   except   for  campaign  purposes. 
Of  course,   individual  people  in  the  group  I'm  sure  participated  in 
some  of  the  work  that — some  of  the  appointments  that  Pat  made.     But 
I  wouldn't  want  to  undertake  to  name  the  group.      I   remember  many  of 
them,  but — 

Morris:  We  could  put  some  of  this  under  seal  if  you'd  like.  It  sounds  like 
some  of  these  are  people  we  should  be  talking  to  in  documenting  the 
Pat  Brown  record. 

Levit:  A  lot  of  them  are  dead  now.  I  don't  hesitate  to  name  them,  but  I 
just  don't  remember  all  their  names.  So  rather  than  pick  out  one 
or  two — I'd  rather  not  do  that.  It  was  a  spontaneous  kind  of  thing. 

Morris:        Right. 

Levit:          It  wasn't  organized  in  the  sense  that   it   had  a  name;  nor  did  it  have 
a  president  or  a  vice  president  or  a  treasurer. 

Morris:        It's  the  people  Pat   felt   comfortable  with — ? 
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Levit:          That's   right. 

Morris:        — asking  advice  or  what  they  call  brainstorming ,  tossing  ideas 

around. 

Levit:          Yes,  mostly,  because  we  wanted  to  help  Pat  do  the  things  he  wanted 
to   do  politically,  not  in  the  way  of  being  a  kitchen  cabinet  or 
anything  like  that ,   except   for  the  campaigns . 

Morris:        Yes,   I  understand  the  distinction. 

Levit:  Tom  Lynch  was  one  of  the  group.  Oh,  there  were  so  many  of  them  and 
my  memory  for  names  is  not  that  good  that  I  could  sit  down  and  make 
out  a  list.  But,  as  I  say,  there  were  some  that  I  knew  fairly  well 
and  some  that  I  didn't  know  so  well. 

Morris:  You  said  to  help  him  do  things  that  Pat  wanted  to  do  in  government. 
Was  this  more  what  they  call  platform  issues? 

Levit:  Oh,  I  suppose.  We'd  talk  about  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  But, 
as  I  say,  in  no  sense  was  this  a  kitchen  cabinet,  where  if  he  had 
a  problem  in  office  he'd  call  them  together  and  say,  "What  do  you 
think  I  should  do  about  this?"  It  didn't  work  that  way. 

Morris:  Was  it  strategy — "We  need  to  work  in  Sacramento  County,"  or,  "Los 
Angeles  is  weak,"  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Levit:          Campaign  strategy,  yes.      Yes,  but  Pat — as  I  say,   I  know  he  wasn't 
constantly  thinking  of     "Well  now,  how  am  I  going  to  get  elected 
again  and  what  should  I  do?"     He  didn't  look  at  it  that  way.      He 
was  trying  to  do  a  job  in  whatever  office  he  held;  and  he  did  a 
good  job  in  every  office  that  I  observed  him  in.     That  was  his 
primary  objective,  not  to  get  elected,  or  to  get  elected  to  some 
thing  else. 

Morris:        He'd  sort  of  wait  until  the  opportunity  presented  itself? 

Levit:          Oh,  yes,  he  was  very  interested  in  politics.     He  was  a  political 
animal.      He  was  very  gregarious.      He  liked  people.     He  got  along 
well  with  people.     He  was   sometimes  too  trusting,  and  [chuckles] 
sometimes  the  last   fellow  he  talked  to  would  come  away  with  what 
he  wanted,   even  though  in  Pat's  approach  to  the  thing  he  had 
started  out  with  a  different  idea.      I  could  tell  you  a  for 
instance — ## 
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II     ADVISOR  TO  GOVERNOR  PAT  BROWN 


Appointment  as   Director  of  Finance 

Levit:         Why  don't  we  come  back  to  that,  but   first  ve'll  lead  into  some  of 
these  other  things  I  was  thinking  about. 

About  a  week  after  the  gubernatorial  campaign  was   over  and  the 
election  was   over  I  had  a  call   from  Pat  and  he   said,   "Bert,  next 
Thursday,"    [l  think  it  was   Thursday;   it  might  have  been  Wednesday 
or  Tuesday],   "I'm  going  to  go  to  Sacramento   for  a  conference  with 
the  people  in  the  Department  of  Finance.      I  know  of  your  interest 
in  taxation  and  that   sort  of  thing.      I'd  like  you  to  come  along 
with  me  if  you  can." 

I   checked  my   calendar  and  I   said,    "Yes,   I   can."     He  was   attorney 
general  then,  had  just  been  elected  governor  but  he  hadn't  taken 
office.      It  was   just   a  few  days   after  the  election.      I  knew  all  the 
people — I  can't  say  all — but  I  knew  the  top  people   in  the  Department 
of  Finance  just  because  I  had  occasion  now  and  then  to  have   some 
contacts  with  them.      Oh,   there  was   Jeff   [T.H.]   Mugford,  who  was 
the  director  of  Finance  at  that  time.      But  Jeff  had  been  a  career 
man   in  the  Finance  Department,    and  John  Peirce  was   the  man  who 
preceded  him  as   director.      When  it  became  apparent  that  Goodie 
Knight  was   not  going  to — I   don't  think  he  ran  again. 

Morris:        Fifty-eight  was  the  year  when  Goodie  ran   for  Senator  and  Knowland 
ran  for  governor. 

Levit:          That's   right.      Knowland  was   running — that's   right.      First   of  all, 
John  Peirce,   who  was   also   a  very  old  friend  of  mine  and  had  been 
director  of  Finance,   had  previously  been   in   charge  of  tax  work  in 
the   state   Chamber  of  Commerce.      He'd  been  with  the  state   Chamber 
for  many  years   and  was  manager  of  its   tax   department. 
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Morris:        You  were  on  the  tax  committee.      Is  that  where  your  friendship  began? 

Levit:          Yes,  that's  when  I  first  met  him,   and  I  knew  him  for  many  years. 
He  was   a  very  good  choice  for  that  Job.      He  was  a  very   fine,  able 
fellow.      But  the  thing  was  that  he  knew  that  the  governor,  Knight, 
was   not  going  to  run  again.      Therefore  he  figured  his   days  were 
numbered,   so  he  was  looking  around  for  a  job.      I  know  that  he  went 
later  with  BART   [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit],  and  he  told  me  a  good 
deal  about  that  situation  too. 

Morris :        He  was  available  to  help  Pat  Brown  set  up  his   first  budget? 

Levit:          No,  no.     He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that.      I  talked  to  him 

on  a  personal  basis  before  I  took  the  job  as   director,   and  I'll  tell 
you  why  in  a  minute. 

So  anyway,  Knight   couldn't  get  anybody  to  take  that  job  because 
there  were  only  a  few  months   left ,  and  how  are  you  going  to  get  a 
person  to  take  over  a  job  like  that  in  a  hurry?     It's  pretty  hard 
to  do   in  just  a  very  short  time.      So,  Governor  Knight  very  properly 
and  appropriately,   I  thought,  appointed  Jeff  Mugford.     Jeff  was  a 
Republican  too,  by  the  way.      Bob  Harkness  was  the  number  two  man  at 
that  time  and  had  been  number  three  on  the  executive  staff.      In 
other  words ,  he  was   right  under  Jeff. 

At  any  rate,  as  we  were  driving  up  to  Sacramento,  Pat  said  to  me, 
"Bert,  you  have  been  with  me  in  every  public  job  I've  ever  had.      I'd 
like  to  have  you  come  to  Sacramento  with  me.      I'd  like  you  to  come 
into  my  office  up  there.      I'll  give  you  any  title  you  want  and  get 
you  as  much  money  as  I  can,"  which  didn't  mean  too  much  because  I 
always  lost  money  on  these  public  jobs  anyhow.      I  didn't  take  them 
for  that  purpose.      I  just  took  them  because  I  was   interested  in 
them.      He  said,   "I'll  get  you  as  much  money  as   I  can.     Will  you  do 
it?" 

And  I  said,   "No." 
He  said,   "Why  not?" 

I  said,   "Well,   I'll  tell  you  why  not,  Pat.      In  the  first  place,  I 
think  you  and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  each  other  that  you  would 
want  me  to  leave  my  office  and  come  up  to  Sacramento  Just  to  be  a 
feather  in  your  cap.      I  Just  wouldn't   do  that.      I  wouldn't  want  to 
do  that.     Neither  would  you  want  me  to  do  it. 

"I   don't  think  I  could  be  of  any  real  assistance  to  you  in  that 
kind  of  a  situation.      I  don't  care  what  title  you  gave  me,   the  fact 
is  I  would  still  be  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  governor.     No 
matter  what  problems  you  gave  me  to  work  on,  if  somebody  didn't 
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Levit :          like  what  I  was   doing,  why,  you  would  have  to  make  the  decision 
yourself  anyway.     And  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't   do  much   for  you.      I 
don ' t  want  to  do  that .     Anyway ,   frankly ,   in  my  opinion  there ' s 
only  one  job  in  Sacramento  worth  having  outside  of  yours." 

He  said,   "What's  that?" 

I  said,   "Director  of  Finance." 

He  said,   "Gee,  Bert,   I  can't  give  you  that  job.      That's  the  best 
job  I've  got  to  make  an  appointment  to.      I  have  to  give  that  to  a 
Democrat."      [laughter] 

Morris:        Oh,  what  a  marvelous   conversation. 

Levit:          I  said,   "Certainly,  Pat.      I   can  well  understand  that.      Don't  give  it 
a  thought.      It's  perfectly  all   right.      Let's    forget   about   it,   and 
we'll  see  what  happens  today." 

He   said,   "No,   I  want  to  think  about   it.      Let  me  think  about    it 
for  a  few  days   and  I'll  call  you  later."      So  we  went  to  Sacramento. 

Skipping  over  that  part  of  it  and  getting  back  to  the  rest  of  the 
story,   it  was   about  three  or  four  days  later  that  Pat  called  me  on 
the  phone   and  he  said,   "Bert,   are  you  still  interested  in  that   job 
in  Sacramento?" 

I   said   [laughing],   "Yes,   I  think  so." 

So  he  said,    "Well,  you  know,   I  talked  to  all  the  big-shot  Demo 
crats,   and  they  all   say  the   same  thing:    if  I  want  you  for  that  job, 
go  ahead  and  appoint  you."     So  he  said,   "If  you  still  want  it,   it's 
yours." 

So  I  said,   "Fine,   I'll  take  it." 

Morris:        That's  quite  a  vote  of  confidence.     How  long  did  you  plan  to  stay 
in  it? 

Levit:          I  told  him  that  I  probably  couldn't  stay  much  more  than  six  months. 
I  told  my  major  clients  that.      Our  office  had  been  growing.      It 
never  stops   it   seems,  but  anyway — . 

Morris:        That's   a  good  sign. 

Levit:          We  agreed  on  six  months.      I  did  stay  actually  about   eight  or  nine. 
In  fact,    I  would  say  probably  a  little  longer  than  that  because  we 
went  to  work  almost   immediately.      In  other  words,   we  started  in 
working  on  this  whole  situation,   particularly  the  budget  part   of 
it,   almost   immediately,   and  before  we  took  office. 
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Levit:          When  we  had  the  appointment  settled,  as  far  as  Pat  was  concerned, 
then  I  went  up  to  see  Jeff  Mugford.      I  told  Jeff,  and  Jeff  was 
delighted.      I  said,   "Now,   Jeff,   I  don't  know  what  your  plans  are, 
but  I  do  know  what  you've  been  doing,   and  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  you  as  my  chief  deputy  if  you'd  stay  on.     But 
I  can't  make  you  the  offer  because  I  would  feel  that  I  should  talk 
that  over  first  with  Pat  Brown.      I  know  you're  a  Republican,   and 
I'm  a  Republican,   and  maybe  he'd  prefer  somebody  else." 

Jeff  said,  yes,  he  would  like  to  stay  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
governor.      So,  when  I  talked  to  Pat  about  it  he  said,  "Sure,   if  you 
think  he ' s  the  man  you  want  there ,   it ' s  all  right  with  me .      Take 
him."     And  so  I   did.     We  kept  Bob  Harkness  too,   as  the  number  three 
man.      I   don't  know  to  this   day  what  Bob's  politics  were.      Bob  really 
had  no  politics  as   far  as  I  know.      He  was  a  career  man  in  public 
service.      He  knew  more  about  that  state  budget  than  any  other  six 
people  alive. 

I  remember  when  we  were  working  on  the  budget — we  used  to  have 
these  conferences,  Jeff  and  Bob  and  I,   frequently  to  figure  out 
positions  to  take  on  the  budget,  which  is  printed  annually  in  a 
great  big  book.      I'll  get   it. 

Morris:        It's  an  incredible  document. 

Levit:          This  was  the  budget  we  produced  for  the  governor's   first  year.      I 
said  to  Jeff  one   day  when  Bob  was  sitting  there,   "You  know,  Jeff, 
we  waste  an  awful  lot  of  money  printing  this  budget.     Why  don't  we 
get  a  couple  of  big  covers  and  put  them  around  Bob  Harkness;  let's 
put  one  on  the  front  and  one  on  his  back  and  send  him  over  to  the 
legislature."      [laughter]     He  was  a  great  guy.      He  became  quite  ill 
in  later  years  and  I'm  not   sure  if  he's   still  alive. 

So,   that's  how  it  happened,   anyway. 

I  had  an  advantage  being  a  Republican  because  there  was  an  awful 
lot  of  work  to  do  even  before  Pat  was   sworn  in.     We  started  work 
almost   immediately.     Jeff  said  to  me,  "Bert,   I  want  you  to  move  into 
my  office  and  go  to  work  any  time  you  want." 

I  said,   "I'm  ready  to  go  to  work  any  time."     I  wanted  to  come  up 
right  away  and  get  started  because  I  knew  we  were  supposed  to  have 
the  budget  on  the  desks  of  the  legislature  by  its   first  meeting  in 
January,  which  was  ridiculous.      In  fact,   I  told  them  I  wasn't  going 
to  do  it,   and  I  didn't   do  it.     We  got  it  in  about  the  end  of  January. 


1959-1960  Budget 
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Morris 


Levit: 


Morris 
Levit : 


Morris 


Levit: 


It's   an  incredible  task  when  a  new  governor  is   coming   into  office  to 
prepare  it . 

Right.      It's  a  big  job.      So  anyway,  about  two  days  later  Jeff  called 
me  up  and  he  said,   "Gee,  Bert,   I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I'm  going  to 
have  to  withdraw  that  offer  I  made  you  to  take  over  my  office.      The 
governor   [Knight]    called  me   in  the  other   day  and  he   said,    [pounding 
the  table]    'Now,   Jeff,    I  want  you  to  remember  that  Brown   doesn't 
take  office  until  January  5'    (or  whatever  it  was)    'and  until  that 
time  we  are  running  the  State  of  California.      Don't   forget   it.'" 

Don't  let  Pat  Brown's  people  come  in  until  I've  left? 

So,   Jeff   didn't   say  anything  more  to   the  governor  than  that,  but  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  better  withdraw  his  offer  to  me. 
So,   I  said,   "Jeff,    don't  worry  about   it.      I'll  take   care  of  it." 

So,   I   called  up  Goodie,  whom  I'd  known  for  a  long  time.      In  fact, 
he  had  offered  me  an  appointment  at  one  time  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  which  I   refused.      I   didn't  think  it  was   consistent  with 
what  I  was  trying  to   do  in  my  law  practice.      At   any  rate,  we  chatted, 
and  I  thanked  him  very  kindly  for  all  the  help  they  had  been  giving 
me  at  the  Department  of  Finance. 


He  said,  "Bert,   I'm  glad  to  do  anything  I  can. 
want,   just  ask  for." 


Anything  you 


I  said,  "Well,  that's  fine.  Thanks  very  much."  [chuckles]  And 
I  told  Jeff,  "Move  out.  I'm  coming  in  and  taking  that  office  over. 
I've  got  to  have  a  place  to  work." 

That's  marvelous.  With  a  budget  that  size  and  the  detailed  work  that 
goes  into  it,  how  much  is  routinely  prepared  by  the  career  staff,  and 
how  much  influence  do  the  governor  and  the  director  have  on  it? 

It   depends  on  one's  personal  desires,  but  I   can  tell  you  a  rather 
amusing  incident.      After  the  budget  was   finished  and  was   in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  we  were  ready  to  send  it  over  to  the 
legislature,   about  the  end  of  January,   I  had  a  meeting  on  the 
budget   in  my  office.      Harkness   said,   "You  know,   Bert,   I  think  it 
would  be  kind  of  nice   if  you  would  meet  the  people  that  have  been 
working  on  this  budget."     You  know,   we'd  adopt   the  principles   and 
then  we'd  turn  them  over  to   groups   in  the  department  to  work  on. 

I   said,   "Fine,   let's   do   it."      So,  we  set  up  a  four  o'clock  tea 
in  my  conference   room.      I   expected  to   see  twenty  or  thirty  people, 
and  there  were  1301 
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Morris 
Levit: 


Morris: 
Levit: 

Morris : 
Levit: 

Morris : 
Levit: 


The  whole  department  came. 

No'.      Those  were  the  people  that  were  actually  working  on  that  budget. 
That  wasn't  the  whole   department  by  any  means.     We  had  a  couple  of 
thousand  people  in  that  department,  pretty  close  to  it.     But  I  was 
anazed  that  there  were  all  these  people!      I  thought  I  was   doing  all 
the  work,   and  Bob  and  Jeff,  you  know,  and  the  governor.     But 
actually,   there's   a  great  deal  of  detail  that  goes   into  it. 

I  would  imagine  so. 

Lots  of  policy  decisions  that  have  to  be  made,  and  lots  of  times  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  the  governor  into  these  matters  too.  He, 
of  course,  had  to  make  the  major  policy  decisions. 

That's  what  I  was  wondering  about,  what  were  Pat's  major  concerns? 

I'd  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  check  that  out  would  be  to  read  his 
foreword  to  the  budget. 

He  said  there  was  a  financial  disaster. 

Well ,   it  was .     We  knew  that .     When  we  came  away  from  Sacramento 
after  that   first  trip,  we  knew  that  we  had  troubles.     What  had 
happened  was  this.      When  I  say  when  we  came  from  Sacramento,   I 
mean  that  first   conference  with  Jeff  Mugford  and  Bob  Harkness. 
This  was  before  I  had  been  given  the  word  that  I  would  be  appointed 
director.      It  was  before  Pat  took  office  as  governor. 

Here's  what  had  happened.     Warren  was  governor  before  Knight. 
You  go  back  to  the  Second  World  War.      The  situation  was  a  very 
difficult  one  in  the  sense  that  the  government  couldn't  get  material, 
couldn't  get  labor,   couldn't  spend  money.      It  had  money,  but  it 
couldn't  spend  it.      Earl  Warrem,   for  whom  I've  always  had  a  great, 
high  regard  and  respect,   didn't  do  what  I  would  have  thought  he 
might  have  done,  and  that  was,    since  he  wasn't  spending  the  money, 
he  should  have  given  some  thought    (and  I'm  sure  he  must  have  given 
some  thought)  to  reducing  taxes.      But  he  didn't  do  it.     He  didn't 
change  the  tax  structure. 

He  kept  that  money   in  what  I  called  a  bunch  of  cookie  jars. 
There  was  one  that  was  labeled  Rainy  Day  Fund.      There  was  one  that 
was  labeled  Building  Fund.     There  was  one  that  was  labeled  Education 
Fund.     But  these  were  not  legal  reserves   in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
They  were  just  what  I  said.      They  were  a  bunch  of  cookie  jars,  which 
supposedly  had  this  or  that  much  money  in  them,  and  that  money  in 
the  jars  kept  building  up  and  building  up. 
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Levit:    All  right.   The  day  came  when  it  -was  possible  to  get  labor  to  do 
some  of  the  things  that  had  been  planned  on.   So,  they  started 
spending  the  money  out  of  these  jars.   But  they  did  not  raise  the 
taxes.   In  other  words,  by  this  time  the  state  government  had  been 
growing  during  this  period,  and  it  kept  on  growing  as  they  began  to 
do  more  and  more  things,  and  it  was  costing  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  to 
run  that  state  government  than  the  tax  structure  was  bringing  in. 
But  the  people  never  really  realized  this.   They  thought  they  were 
paying  for  the  government;  they  weren't.   The  money  was  coming  out 
of  the  cookie  jars. 

By  the  time  we  got  there,  the  cookie  jars  were  empty,  completely 
empty,  and  the  budget  was  way  short.   I  mean  the  tax  receipts  antic 
ipated  were  far  short  of  even  what  Goodie  Knight  was  spending  in  his 
last  year.   I  think  there  was  a  budget  deficit  expected  of  somewhere 
close  to  $100  million,  $80  million  to  $100  million.  So,  we  were 
faced  with  a  hell  of  a  problem,  and  we  knew  it.  We  knew  it  before 
we  took  office. 

Morris:   But  Pat  had  not  been  aware  of  it  during  the  campaign? 

Levit:    I  don't  think  he  was.   I  know  I  wasn't,  to  that  extent.   So,  we 
figured  that  there  were  only  two  courses  open  to  us.  One  was  to 
get  taxes  raised,  and  the  other  was  to — 

Morris :   Cut  spending? 

Levit:    Cut  the  expenditures  right  across  the  board.   That  meant  you'd  have 
to — it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  reorganize  the  structure  of 
government  in  time,  taking  office  on  January  5,  in  time  to  do  any 
thing  constructive,  you  see.   So,  if  we  were  going  to  cut,  we  just 
had  to  slash  right  across  the  board,  maybe  10  percent,  15  percent, 
right  off  the  top,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.   Well, 
that  isn't  very  good  government  either. 

So,  we  concentrated  on  three  things,  or  two  things  really.  We 
didn't  want  to  just  take  a  knife  and  slice  through  the  cake.  What 
we  did  was  to  plan  to  get  a  tax  increase.   But  we  knew  the  opposi 
tion  there  would  be  to  a  tax  increase,  and  therefore  we  knew  we 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  get  it  unless  we  presented  a  really  tight 
budget.  We  went  over  that  budget,  believe  me,  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb.   Everywhere  it  was  possible  to  slim  it  down,  we  slimmed  it 
down.   It  was  still  a  little  higher  than  Knight's  budget  was  but 
not  very  much.  We  also  took  over  the  deficit  that  Knight  was 
going  to  leave  us  as  his  parting  present  and  figured  we  had  to  get 
rid  of  that  too. 
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Levit:    So,  it  was  my  Job  to — and  that  budget  that  we  drew  was  really  a 

tight  budget.   There  was  a  fellow  named  Coolidge  who  came  from,  I 
think,  Santa  Cruz  or  somewhere  down  there,  who  was  in  the  legis 
lature.   He'd  been  in  the  legislature  for  many  years. 

Morris:   Glenn  Coolidge. 

Levit:    Glenn  Coolidge.   He  told  me  that  this  budget  that  we  had  sent  the 
legislature  [pounding  the  table]  was  the  tightest  budget  that  he 
had  seen  in  his  twenty  years  in  the  legislature.   So,  this  was  the 
problem. 

One  of  my  very  good  friends  is  the  head  of  a  very  large  ,  state 
wide  organization,  a  business  organization,  a  very  close  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years. 

Morris :   The  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Levit:  It  was  the  Chamber,  the  state  Chamber  actually.  He  said,  "Bert, 
we're  going  to  fight  you  on  this.  We're  not  going  to  go  for  any 
tax  increase." 


So,  we  put  on  a  little  campaign,  and  we  were  able  to  break  the 
united  front.  We  started  by  getting  the  support  of  the  banks.  We 
sold  them  on  the  idea  that  we  had  to  have  a  balanced  budget  and  we 
had  to  have  a  state  government  able  to  function  as  it  should  be 
able  to  function.  We  got  Pat  an  increase  in  the  legislature,  of 
taxes,  to  finance  this  budget.   Of  course,  there  were  changes  made 
after  the  original  budget  was  done.  But  we  got  the  taxes  we  needed. 

Morris:   Were  these  revisions  in  the  business  and  corporation  tax  structure? 

Levit:    Yes,  there  was  some  of  that.   In  some  respects  it  was  up  and  in 
some  respects  it  was  down.   In  other  words,  we  tried  to  iron  out 
some  inequities  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  fact  is  that  that  was  the  only  tax  increase  that  Pat  got 
the  whole  eight  years  he  was  in  the  governor's  office.  As  I  recall, 
I  think  that  was  the  only  one. 

Morris:   Yes.   It  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  package  thing. 

Levit:    Well,  of  course,  that  doesn't  mean  the  income  of  the  state  was 

constant,  because  the  business  was  going  up  and  times  were  better 
and  so  forth  and  the  taxes  were  bringing  in  more  money.  But  we 
were  faced  with  a  crisis  at  the  very  moment  that  we  took  office. 
So,  that  was  that. 
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There  were  three  or  four  other  people  who  were  on  the  governor's 
staff- 
Hale  Champion. 

Hale   Champion,   and  Fred  Button. 
Fred  Dutton,  yes. 
Mr.    Coblenz. 

Bill  was  active,  but  I   don't  recall  specifically  that  he  had  any 
great  responsibility  in  the  government  itself.      I  know  Pat  liked 
him,   and  I  do  too.      I'm  sure  they  conferred,  but  I  can't  recall 
Bill  as  one  of  the  people  who  was  actually  participating  on  anything 
like  a  day-by-day  basis  on  that. 

Pat  seems  to  have  thought  of  all  of  you,   and  Winslow  Christian  too, 
as   kind  of  his  brain  trust. 

Well,   if  he  says   so,   then  it  must  be   so,  because   I  am  just   saying 
that  I  don't  recall  it  myself  to  that   degree. 

Fred  Dutton  I   remember  very  well.      Charlie  Johnson,  who  had  been 
up  there  for  some  time,  was  also  very  active  in  conferences.      I 
remember  one  time  shortly  after  I  left — I  don't  remember  how  long 
it  was.      I   stayed  until  about  August   or  September  of  the   following 
year,    so  I  was   there   from  November   (let's   say  the  middle  of  November 
[1958])  until  the  end  of  August,   1959- 

How  often  would  this   group  of  men   sit   down  with  Pat  Brown  to — ? 

It  wasn't   quite  like  that.      It  wasn't   like  that,  because  the  govern 
ment  badly  needed  some  reorganization.      It  was   so  big,  the  structure 
of  it  was   so  large  and  so   involved,   and  there  were  so  many   depart 
ments  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  department  head — 
they'd  have  a  departmental-head  conference  once  a  month  maybe  or 
something  like  that,   as   I  recall.      It  might   have  been  once   every 
two  weeks,  but   I  think  it  was   once   a  month.      The  room  would  be   full. 
The  governor's   office  would  be   full  of  people,   but    damned  few  of 
them  got   a  chance   to  talk;   and  certainly  on  any  reasonable  basis   of 
exchange  of  ideas,   there  was   no  opportunity   for  it.      Now,   that 
didn't  mean  that   individual   department  heads   couldn't  get   in  to   see 
the  governor,   but   only  on  occasions,   and  usually  they'd  have  to  wait 
a  week,   two  weeks,   three  weeks  before  they  could  do   it   unless   it  was 
an  emergency,  because  he  only  had  so  many  hours   in  the   day  and  there 
were  just   too  many  people. 
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Levit:          Now,   I  never  had  that  problem,   and  I'm  certain  others   didn't  as  well, 
because  I  was  in  a  very — what  shall  I  say? — in  a  key  position,  and  I 
never  had  any  trouble  getting  in  to  see  the  governor  any  time  I 
wanted  to.      That  was  probably  true  of  certain  other  people  up  there, 
but  we  didn't  all  go  together,  you  see.      I'm  sure  he  consulted — he 
called  me  up  if  he  had  a  problem  and  so  forth,  asked  me  to  come 
down.      Sometimes  there  would  be  some  other  people.      I  can't  recall 
specifics  of  conferences  like  that.      But  as  I  say,   it  was  a  messy 
situation  overall,  because  of  the  structure. 

When   [C.C.]   Young  was  governor,   there  were  so  many  departments. 
The  state  had  grown  so  fast   since  the  early  1900s;  the  state  had 
grown  so  fast  that  the  departments  had  just  been  springing  up  like 
magic,  and  they  were  all  over  the  place.      They  weren't  then  called 
departments.      There  were  bureaus  and  there  were  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.      So,  Young  reorganized  the  set-up  and  created  the 
departments  and  grouped  together  these  various   smaller  units  so 
there  wouldn't  be  so  many  for  him  to   deal  with  individually.     Well, 
maybe  he  ended  up  with  twenty  departments.      That  he  could  handle. 
But  by  the  time  we  got  there,    it  was  all  happening  all  over  again. 
I  don't  know  how  many  departments  there  were,  but  there  were  so 
damn  many  that  nobody  could  possibly  keep  track. 

Morris:        Something  on  the  order  of  150. 

Levit:          Yes,   I  was   going  to  say  one  hundred,  but   it  could  well  have  been 
150.      So  that  when  I  left,   just  about  the  time  I  left,  Pat  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  on  the  job,  and  maybe  it  was  a  little  before 
I  left — I  think  it  was — would  I  take  on  the  job  as   chairman  of  a 
committee  he  intended  to  set  up  on  reorganization  of  the  state 
government,  because  we  all  knew  something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 

Morris:        Had  this  been  something  that  you  had  urged  him  to  do? 

Levit:          We  had  talked  about  it.      It  obviously  needed  to  be  done.     What 

evolved  out  of  the  committee's  work — and  incidentally  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  who  went  on  that  committee.      I  didn't  want  to 
have  anything — I  told  Pat  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
selection  of  people  to  go  on  the  committee.     That  was  up  to  him. 
It  was  a  good  committee,  but  I  couldn't  control  it. 

There  was  also  running  through  the  structure  of  government  at 
that  time,   as  I  guess  there  always   is,   a  feeling  that  the  Department 
of  Finance  had  too  much  power  over  the  other  departments  in  the 
state  government.      Just  to  lay  out  all  of  the  things  that  the 
Department  of  Finance  had  to  do  and  did  do  would  take  quite  a  while. 
The  director  of  Finance  was  created,  not  only  in  California  but   in 
other  states,  to  be,   really,  the  business  head  of  the  state 
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Levit :    government.   Bob  Bradford  was  one  of  the  more  powerful  department 

heads.   I  think  he  had  "been  with  the  federal  government,  and  he  was 
the  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 
He  was  on  the  committee.  His  main  purpose  in  life  on  that  committee 
was  to  carve  up  the  Department  of  Finance. 

I  can  say  without  qualification  that  during  my  tenure  as  director 
of  Finance  Bob's  department  was  never  discriminated  against,  nor  did 
he  ever  complain  that  it  was.  He  was  a  good  and  strong  executive, 
but  he  couldn't  abide  the  fact  that  Finance  had  auditing,  purchasing, 
contractual,  and  budgeting  controls  over  his  big  Public  Works  opera 
tion,  just  as  it  did  over  the  other  state  departments.   In  short,  he 
wanted  more  independence  of  action,  and  he  was  smart  enough  to  know 
that  the  only  way  to  gain  his  objective  was  by  a  broadside  attack  on 
Finance  which  would  have  a  similar  loosening  effect  on  the  operations 
of  all  state  departments  and  so  would  appeal  to  most  of  the  other 
department  heads  for  the  same  reasons  that  motivated  him.  My  views 
are  attached  to  the  final  report  of  the  Governor's  reorganization 
committee  in  the  form  of  my  letter  stating  the  reasons  why  I  could 
not  and  would  not  sign  the  report.* 

Morris:   He  thought  his  department  should  be  autonomous? 

Levit:    I  don't  think  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  autonomous,  but  I  think  he 
thought  that  if  it  wasn't  autonomous  maybe  he'd  have  to  go  and  talk 
to  the  governor  occasionally  or  something  like  that. 

So,  this  was  just  thrown  into  the  mill  towards  the  end,  long 
after  I  had  left  the  department  but  was  still  going  up  for  these 
committee  meetings.   I  had  no  trouble  with  the  agency  plan  at  all. 
It  was  obvious  and  necessary,  the  grouping.   For  example,  you  talk 
about  how  these  things  affect  one's  business,  I'll  always  remember 
Percy  Long  said  to  me  many,  many  years  ago  that  politics  was  a  most 
interesting  and  worthwhile  thing  to  engage  in.   "But,"  he  said, 
"only  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you're  in  a  position  where 
you  can  do  what  you  want  to  do  and  feel  should  be  done.   If  you're 
beholden  to  this  person  or  that  person  or  this  group  or  that  group 
so  that  you're  not  independent,  don't  touch  it.  Don't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

One  reason  I  think  that  I've  enjoyed  politics  so  much  and  govern 
ment  and  my  work  on  the  board  of  education  and  so  on  was  because  I 
never  forgot  what  he  told  me.   I  was  always  able,  fortunately,  to 
do  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  say.   And  Pat 
accepted  me  on  those  terms. 

When  this  thing  came  along,  I  knew  what  they  were  doing  and  why 
they  were  doing  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake,  and  I  can't 
say  any  more  than  I  said  right  in  my,  in  my — 


*The  agency  plan  for  California;  report  to  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 
from  The  Governor's  Committee  on  State  Government.   December  1959- 
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Morris:        You  filed  a  minority  report. 

Levit:          I   filed  a  letter  in  which  I  explained  why  I  wouldn't  sign  the  report. 
John  Carr,  who  succeeded  me  as   director  of  Finance,    called  me  up  the 
day  he  got  that  letter,  because  I   sent  it  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee.     He  said,   "Bert,   that's  a  great  letter.      I'd  like  to  sign 
that  with  you." 

I  said,   "I   don't  think  you  should,  John.      I'm  glad  you  feel  that 
way.      I  think  you  should  write  a  letter  yourself  and  say  whatever 
you  want  to  say,   and  hopefully  you'll  say  some  of  the  things  that  I 
said,  but   say  them  in  your  own  way." 

Well,   John  never  wrote  the  letter.     So,  the  committee  was  a  little 
concerned  about  my  refusal  to  sign  the  report.      I  think  they  thought 
I  was  more  important  than  I  really  was . 

Morris:       Well,   it's  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  have  the  chairman  not  wish  to  sign 
the  report . 

Levit:          Maybe  so,  but  at  any  rate  they  called  a  meeting  in  the  governor's 

office  of  the  committee.     Bob  Bradford  made  the  point  that  here  was 
this  wonderful  report,   etc.,   etc.,   and  the   chairman  wouldn't  sign 
it  and  this  was  bad,   it  might  hurt  in  the  legislature,   and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff.      He  said,   "I  think  you  ought  to  talk  to  Mr.   Levit," 
(or  whatever  he  called  me;   I  guess  it  was  Bert)   "and  he  ought  to 
sign  this  report.     Maybe  he'll  listen  to  you." 

Pat  looked  at  him  and  said,   "Bob,  you  don't  know  Bert  like  I  do. 
If  he  says  he's   not  going  to  sign  that  report,  he's  not  going  to 
sign  it.      It  won't  make  any  difference  what  I  say.      I'm  not  going 
to  say  anything  to  him."     And  he  didn't.      I  always   considered  that 
as  one  of  the  nicest   compliments  I  ever  had. 

Morris:        I  should  say. 

Levit:          It  never  interfered  with  our  relationship  in  any  way.      That's  why  I 
liked  working  for  Pat,  because,   as  I  say,  he  never  tried  to  second- 
guess  me.      I  could  always   count  on  that.     Of  course,  he  didn't 
always  agree  with  me. 

Morris:        That's  what  he  says  about  you  too.     He  didn't  always  agree  with  you. 
[laughter] 

Levit:          We  always  had  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 

Morris:        On  the  reorganization,   the  Department  of  Finance  was  not  carved  up, 
if  I  am  correct. 
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Levit :          Oh,  yes,    it  was  completely  destroyed.     What  vas  left  of  it  was  put 
into  the  kind  of  a  jot  that  I  refused  to  take,   as  part  of  the 
governor's  office. 

Morris:        In  the  report  that's  what  they  proposed,  "but  the  Department  of 
Finance  still  exists  as  a — 

Levit:          It  exists   in  name  only.      It  hasn't  got  the  powers  that  it  had,   and 
those  that  it   does  have  are   completely   subservient   to  the  governor. 
It's   not  an  independent  operation  at  all.      I  think  it  was  a  great 
mistake,   just   from  the  point  of  view  of  how  government  should  be 
organized.     But  it  was   done,   and  once  you  do  those  things    it's 
almost   impossible  to  undo  them,  because  the  interests   that  grow  up 
and  the  views  that  people  take  are  very   difficult  to   change.      I 
guess   90  percent   of  the  people  got  more  of  what  they  wanted — aside 
from  the  Department  of  Finance — 90  percent  of  the  rest  of  them  got 
more  of  what  they  wanted  because  they  got  more  independence,  less 
control,   and  that  was  what  they  wanted. 

I  started  to  say  one  other  thing,   and  that  was  that  as   far  as 
just  being  independent   is   concerned,   many  of  our  clients  were  in 
the   insurance  business,   and  they  were   strong  insurance   companies 
and  strong  insurance  organizations.      They  were  utterly  and  completely 
opposed  to  any  agency  plan  that  would  take  away  any  of  the  indepen 
dence   and  authority  of  the  insurance   commissioner.      I  thought   they 
were  wrong,   and  I  went  the  other  way  on  it.      I  thought  he   should  be 
part  of  the  agency  system  and  be  in  one  of  the  agencies  just  like 
every  other  department  head.     And  I  never  lost   a  client  on  account 
of  it.     But  I  got   some  criticism  on  it. 


Later  Directors  of  Finance 


Morris:       Had  you  helped  Pat  Brown  recruit  John  Carr  to  come  in  as  your  replace 
ment  as   director  of  Finance? 


Levit:          I  knew  John,   and  knew  he  had  a  good  business  background,   and  I 

thought   that  he  had  the   capacity  to  be  a  good  director  of  Finance. 
All  I   can  tell  you  is,  while   I   didn't  have   any  opportunity  or 
occasion  to  observe  what  he  was   doing,   one  of  the  problems  that  Pat 
had  was — as  he   said  to  me    [pounding  the  table],   "Bert,   John  doesn't 
understand  government.      He  doesn't   understand  the   difference  between 


government  and  business. 
He  was   right. 


It's   not  the  same!"     And  it   isn't  the  same. 
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Levit :          It  used  to  bother  Pat  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  these  problems 
in  that  way.      I  don't  think  John  had  any  real  government  experience 
before  he   came  into  the  Brown  administration.      I   forget  what  his 
job  was  Just   immediately  before  he  became  director  of  Finance.      I 
should  be  able  to  remember,  but  I  can't. 

Morris:        I  think  that's  a  very  hard  distinction  to  make.      Could  you  summarize 
what  you  see  as  the  difference  between  government  and  business? 

Levit:          Yes.      They  can  never  operate  on  the  same  basis.      Perhaps  I  can 

explain  it   in  this  way.      I  remember  when  the  new  charter  was   drawn 
up  in  San  Francisco  in  the  early  1930s  and  was  adopted.      I  remember 
Harold  Boyd,   I  think  his  name  was,  who  was  then  San  Francisco's 
controller  or  finance  officer.      I  heard  him  make  a  speech  about  the 
then  new  charter  of  1932.      I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  new  charter 
because  I  was  on  the  citizens'    committee  that  was   set  up  to  implement 
it.      He  said,   "Now  everything  is  going  to  be  different  because  it's 
all  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.     Everything  is — it's  just  like  a 
business.      San  Francisco  is   going  to  be  run  just  like  a  business, 
and  the  bottom  line  will  determine  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  can't 
do." 

Well,   it   isn't  so.      He  should  have  known  it  wouldn't  be  so,  be 
cause  the  only  reason  that  business  operates  that  way  is  because  it 
has  to.      I  mean  you'll  either  make  some  money  and  stay  in  business, 
or  you'll  go  out  of  business.     But  government  doesn't  do  that;   it 
has  the  taxing  power  to  balance  its  budget.      So,   there's   no  way  that 
you  can  equate  the  basic  fundamentals  of  what  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  before  you  spend  this  dollar  or  that  dollar  or  the 
other  dollar. 

Morris:        In  other  words,   the  government  has  to   continue. 

Levit:          That's  right.      The  government  has  to  continue,  and  it  also  has  to 

take  into  consideration  things  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  bottom  line  that  we're  talking  about  or  whether  you  make  a 
profit  or  a  loss. 

Morris:       Whether  you  balance  the  budget. 

Levit:          Or  whether  you  spend  the   dollar  or  whether  you  don't.     You  are  taking 
into  consideration  things  like  the  education  of  your  children,   and 
you're  taking  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  people  that  need 
mental  health  care,   that  need  hospital  care  and  aren't  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  so  forth.      Business   doesn't  get  into  that  kind 
of  a  situation,   in  any  controlling  way;  let  me  put  it  that  way. 
See,   these  are  things  that  government  has  to  weigh,   entirely  apart 
from  the  immediate  financial  consideration. 
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Levit:          So,  when  anybody  tells  you  that  government   should  be  run  like  a 
business,   don't  believe  them.      It  never  has  been,  and  it  never 
will  be.      Not  that  business  principles  of  administration  aren't 
applicable,  but   I  always  understood,   from  what  Pat  told  me,   the 
difficulties  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  with  John.      I  respect 
John  and  I'm  not   criticizing  him;  he  just  looked  at  it  one  way 
and  Pat  looked  at  it  another  way.      It  has  to  be  that  way. 

Morris:        That's  a  very  interesting  comment,  particularly  when  you  remember 
that  Hale   Champion  then  replaced  John  Carr,   and  Hale   Champion  had 
been  in  the  governor's   office  first  as  press   secretary  and  then  as 
executive  secretary.     Were  there  any  questions  raised  about  bring 
ing  in  somebody  from  the  governor's   immediate  staff  as    director 
of  Finance,   as  a  very  different  type  from  either  you  or  John  Carr? 


Levit:          Not — Hale  was  a  very  able   fellow,   is  a  very  able  fellow, 
very  close  to  the  governor. ## 


He  was 


I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  with  you,   from  what  I've 
been  saying  just   a  few  moments  ago,   that  fiscal  considerations 
aren't  very  important  in  government;  they  are.      They're  not 
necessarily  controlling,   and  they're  not  the  same  kinds  of  con 
siderations,   and  there  are  other  things  that  have  to  be  taken 
into   consideration  in  a  different  way  than  in  business.      That's 
all  I'm  saying.      I  don't  believe  in  government  wasting  money, 
and  I  think  it's  gotten  too  big  and  out  of  control  in  many 
respects.      I  think  some  things  are  going  to  have  to  be  done 
about  it . 


Fiscal  Evaluation  and  Controls 


Morris:        Were  the   ideas   to   institute  program  budgeting  and  accrual  account 
ing  an  attempt  to  try  and  do  something  about   the  increase  in  the 
costs  of  government  while  Pat  was   governor? 

Levit:          Are  you  talking  about  this — what  do  they  call  it? — sunset   law? 

Morris:        I  think  that's  a  more  recent  term,  but   in  the  early    '60s  there  was 
a  term  called  program  budgeting,  which  was  supposed  to — 

Levit:          The  budgeting  process   is   a  very  complex  one,   and  it  has  to  be 
handled  in  an  honest,  and  adequate  accounting  way.      I  haven't 
observed,   of  my  own  knowledge,   that  the  government   from  a  fiscal 
point  of  view  is   operated  better  today  than  it  was  when  I  was 
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Levit:          there.      I   don't  mean  me  personally,  but  I  mean  the  Department  of 
Finance  was  doing  a  damn  good  Job  before  I  vas  there,  and  it 
continued  to  while  I  was  there.      To  the  extent  that  they  leave 
it  alone  and  don't  tie  its  hands  behind  its  back,   I  see  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  have  continued  to  do  a  fairly  good  job.      It  won't 
do  it  as  well  as   it  should  be  able  to. 

Morris:        Because  of  the — ? 

Levit:          Because  of  the  way  it's  been  sliced  up  and  subjected  to  other 
controls  that  shouldn't  really  be  entering  into  its  problems. 

Morris:        Your  view  is  that  the  Department  of  Finance  should  in  a.  sense  be 
independent  of  the  governor? 

Levit:          Not  independent  of  the  governor.      I  think  the  governor  is  always 
in  a  position  where  he  can  control  the  Department  of  Finance  to 
whatever  extent  he  wants  to  because  he  can  appoint  the  director, 
and  if  the  director  doesn't  do  what  he  says  he  should  do,  why, 
the  governor  can  fire  him  and  put  somebody  in  that  will  do  it  his 
vay.      But   to  do  that   sort  of  thing  deliberately,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,   I  think  is  wrong.      Pat  never  operated  that  way  when  I 
was  watching  him  and  observing  him  and  being  a  part  of  his  admin 
istration. 

I   can  remember  so  well  an  incident  with  the  budget  of  the 
University  of  California.      The  University  of  California  had  a 
very  interesting  way  of  keeping  their  own  cookie  Jars  full.     When 
they  did  research  work,   they  didn't  consider  that  this  was  part 
of  their  income  or  part  of  their  budget.      This  research  money 
belonged  to  the  University,  and  they  felt  they  could  do  anything 
they  wanted  with  it.      I  remember  a  very  interesting  conversation 
I  had  with  Clark  Kerr,  who  is  a  very  wonderful  man  and  a  fellow 
that  I  respect  very  much.     We  were  tightening  the  screws   down 
pretty  hard.      I  figured  that  they  had  about   $10  million  in  their 
research  cookie  Jars.      I  said,   "I   don't  want  to  be  mean  about  it, 
but  I  want  $5  million  of  that  put  back  into  the  budget." 

Morris :        This   is   endowment  funds  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Levit:          No,  not  endowment  funds.      They  do  work  for  the  government  on  a 
project,  and  they  take  University  time  and  so  forth,  and  keep 
that  money  and  then  do  what  they  please  with  it.      It  doesn't  go 
into  their  budget  at  all. 

So,  he  didn't  want  to  do  it.      He  said  no,  that  was  the  Univer 
sity's  money.      I  said,   "Well,   Clark,  either  you  have  to  agree  to 
do  it  or  we'll  do  it  anyway.      In  other  words,  we'll  just   cut  your 
budget  by  $5  million."     And  he  agreed  to  the  program.      I  don't 
know  what  they're   doing  now.      They're  probably  still  doing  the 
same  thing  over  again,  but  I   don't  know. 
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Morris:       As  an  observer,  though  an  employee  of  the  University,   it  seems 
there  is  some  adversary  relationship  betveen  the  University  and 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  legislature. 

Levit:          There's  always  that  give  and  take.      You  happen  to  be  an  employee 
of  the  University,  but   it  wouldn't  make  any   difference  which 
department  you  were  in;   that  same  kind  of  relationship  and  give 
and  take  has  to  exist . 

Morris:        It's  the  nature  of  the  process.      Is  that  it? 
Levit:          Yes,   it's  part  of  the  process. 

Morris :       What  about  the  Legislative  Budget   Committee  and  the  office  of  the 
legislative  analyst? 

Levit:          That's  a  different   side  of  the  picture.      The  legislative  analyst, 
in  the   days  that  I  was  there  and  before,  was  a  fellow  that  I  knew 
very  well,  Alan  Post.      Alan  and  I  always   got  along  quite  well 
together.     His  job  had  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  and  mine  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his.      He  was  working  for  the  legislature. 

Morris:        But  the  same  kind  of  hearing  process  and  program  review? 

Levit:          The  legislature  needs   independent  advice.      They  need  somebody 
that's  not  a  part  of  the  administration  that   can  give  them  the 
information  they  need.      It  has  to  come  from  a  source  that  they 
know  that  they  control  and  that  they  trust. 

Morris:        You  then  came  back  a  couple  years  later  in  19&1  and  helped  Pat  do 
a  fiscal  and  program  review  on  his   long-range  plan   for  mental 
health  services.      Is  that  a  separate,   different   case? 

Levit:          I   can't  remember  much  about  that  specific  thing.      The  Short-Doyle 
Act  was  passed  before  Pat  became  governor. 

Morris:   Right,  in  '57. 

Levit:    Of  course,  it  concerned  me  as  one  of  many,  many  items  that  I  had 
to  work  on  with  the  governor.   I  really  recall  only  that  Pat 
appointed  a  new  director  of  the  mental  health  services  in  the 
state,  as  I  recall.   I  remember  the  fellow.   I  remember  he  came 
from  somewhere  in  the  South,  I  think,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  very 
good  man. 

• 

Morris :   Daniel  Blain? 
Levit:    That  sounds  right. 
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Morris 
Levit : 


Morris 


Levit: 


Morris : 

Levit : 
Morris : 
Levit: 

Morris: 

Levit: 
Morris: 
Levit: 
Morris 


Yes,  he  was   from  Philadelphia. 

Some  time  later  I  vas   appointed  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
state  mental  health  directors.      This  was,  however,   after  I  left 
the  Department  of  Finance.      Do  you  know  that  I   don't  think  that 
that  committee  ever  held  a  meeting.     As   far  as  I  can  recall,  I 
don't  remember  ever  going  to  one  of  those  meetings.      And  it  wasn't 
because  I  just  stayed  away.      They  just   didn't  have  any.      I  never 
knew  when  it  stopped,  but  they  reorganized,   I  think. 

Several  times.  It's  like  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  state 
government  that  you  participated  in.  You  wonder  if  it's  a  kind 
of  a  reflex  action  when  there  is  financial  difficulty  if  one  of 


the  first   responses 
work  better. 


is  let's     reorganize  it  and  see  if  it  will 


I  don't  know  about  that.      I   certainly  wouldn't  want  to  apply  it  to 
the  mental  health  situation  because  I  don't  know  enough  about  that. 

One  of  my  partners   is  very  active   in  mental  health,    from  a 
national  point  of  view.     He's  on  the  board  and  I  think  he's   chair 
man  of  the   executive  committee  of  the  National  Mental  Health  Associa 
tion,   the  outfit  that  Mrs.    Rosalyn  Carter  is  so  interested  in.      He 
could  tell  you  more  in  five  minutes  than  I   could  in  half  an  hour. 

This  long-range  plan  that  I'm  referring  to  was   developed  in  response 
to  a  national  study  that  had  been  done  about  mental  health  needs . 

I  don't  recall  any  specifics   about   it. 
Okay. 

I  may  have  been  consulted  by  the  governor  about  it ,  but  if  so  I 
just  don't  recall  it. 

There  was  a  program  review  and  financial  policy  committee  that  met 
eight  or  ten  times  that  you  sat  on. 

That's  possible. 

That  said  that  it  should  be  soundly  financed. 

I  just   don't  have  that  much  recollection  of  the  situation. 

Fine. 
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III     PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS  AND  POLITICAL  ACQUAINTANCES 


Morris:        The  other  question  that  we're  interested  in  is:   with  your  interest 
in  organization  and  all  the  work  you  did  with  Pat  Brown,   did  you 
ever  have  any  interest   in  staying  in  government  yourself? 

Levit :          No,   I   really  never  did.      I   enjoy  the  practice  of  law;   I   always 
have.      As   I  told  you,    it  was   always   fairly  expensive   for  me  to 
take  these  jobs.      I  never  had  any  urge  to  go  with  government   on  a 
full-time  basis,   no. 

Morris :        How  about  the  bench?     Would  that  have  appealed  to  you? 

Levit:          Let's  put   it   this  way.      I  have  been  offered  posts  on  the  state 
courts,   and  I  have  turned  them  down.      I've  never  regretted  it. 
Nobody  ever  offered  to  put  me  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  suggested 
it.     What  I  would  have  said  if  they  had,   I   don't  know.      But   I  was 


offered  a  post  on  the  district  court  of  appeals, 
never  been  in  the  market. 


Really ,   I ' ve 


Morris:        Have  the   satisfactions   outweighed  the   frustrations  of  taking  time 
off  to  be  in  government   service? 

Levit:          I   don't  know.      There  are   frustrations   in  anything  you  do.      Why 
there   should  be  more   frustrations   in  holding  a  public  post   than 
there  are  in  holding  a  private  responsible  post,   I   don't  know.      I 
think  that  there  are  lots   of  problems   on   either  side.      Sometimes 
you  feel  you're  doing  very  well.      Sometimes  you  feel  you're  not 
doing  quite  so  well.      I'm  not  talking  about   finances   now,  but   I'm 
talking  about   accomplishment.      Of  course,    I  reached  the   stage  now 
where  I'm  three-quarters  of  a  century  old,  and  so  obviously  no  one 
would  even   consider  me  for  any  post. 

Morris:        Well,   that's   quite  an  accomplishment   in  itself,   given  the   demands 
of  a  busy,  busy  law  practice,   to   still  be  practicing  law. 
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Levit:          I'm  not  really  terribly  active.     We  have  an  office  in  Los  Angeles, 
a  little  larger  than  this  one,  but  this  one  is  growing  rapidly  too. 
My  son  is  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm,  my  eldest   son.      He's 
doing  an  excellent  job.      I'm  very  proud  of  him  and  very  pleased 
with  what  he's  been  able  to  do. 

There  are  just  so  many  things   I  want  to  do  that  I  haven't  had 
the  time  to  do.      I  like  to  travel  and  enjoy  music  and  photography. 
So,   I  never  regret  the  times  I   don't  have  to  be  at  the  office. 

Morris:        We've  talked  a  lot  about  your  work  with  Pat  Brown,  who  has  been  a 

Democrat  in  public  life.      Have  you  been  available  also  to  Republican 
candidates   and  officeholders? 

Levit:          I've  been  appointed  to  quite  a  few  boards  and  commissions.      Roger 
Lapham,  Sr. ,   first  put  me  on  the  board  of  education  in  San  Fran 
cisco.      Of  course,   Roger  Lapham  was  a  Republican.     As  I  told  you,. 
I  served  two  terms  on  the  San  Francisco  school  board,   five  years 
each,  and  it  was   consecutively.      It  just  so  happens  that  both  of 
the  mayors  that  appointed  me  to  that  job  were  men  that  I  didn't 
support  when  they  ran  for  the  mayor's  office.      I  have  served  other, 
Republican,   governors.      Yes,   I've  been  offered  appointments  by  some 
of  them,  and  I've  accepted  some  of  them.      I  did  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  connection  with  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  law.      It  was  a  sort  of  a  guild  idea,  you 
remember,  when  Hugh  Johnson  was  made  the  administrator.      It  gave 
businessmen  the  right  to   formulate,   almost   something  like  the  guild 
system,   to  consult  together  and  all    that  sort  of  thing  and  get 
around  certain  portions  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

I  was  asked  to  set  up  a  group  of  younger  lawyers  to  explain  this 
law  to  the  business   community.      When  I  got  through  with  that,  I 
wrote  a  report  which  George  Creel  got  hold  of  and  saw  that  it  got 
to  the  president.      The  president  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  an 
autographed  photograph  and  a  thank  you  note   for  it . 

Morris:        Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Levit:          Yes. 

Morris:        George  Creel  was   in  the  state  government,  wasn't  he,   in  California? 

Levit:          George  Creel  was  basically  a  publicist.      I  don't  really  know  enough 
about  his  background  and  career. 

I've  worked  with — well,   I've  known  Nixon  for  a  long  time.      I 
regret  many  of  the  things  that  happened,  but  I  never  was  close  to 
him  personally.      But   I  used  to  see  him  once  in  a  while.      I  went  to 
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Levit: 


Morris: 
Levit: 
Morris ; 

Levit: 

Morris : 

Levit: 
Morris: 


Washington  a  good  deal  over  a  long  period  of  time.   I  served  on 
two  committees  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  educa 
tion  committee  and  the  insurance  committee.   So  I  used  to  keep  in 
fairly  close  touch  with  people  in  Washington. 

When  Nixon  ran  for  governor  in  '62,  did  his  committee  seek  your 
support? 

I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not,  but  I  didn't  support  them. 
I  supported  Pat  Brown. 

Yes.   I  was  wondering  if  you  get  in  any  kind  of  awkward  spots  like 
that  every  now  and  then. 

No,  I  had  no  problem  making  up  my  mind  on  that  one. 

How  about  four  years  later  when  Pat  ran  for  a  third  term,  in  '66, 
and  Ronald  Reagan  was  the  Republican  candidate? 


Oh,  I  supported  Pat. 
it  to  do  over  again. 


I'm  sure  I  would  have  done  it  again  if  I  had 


I  must  say  it's  fascinating  to  hear  an  attorney  like  yourself 
discuss  government  in  this  dispassionate  way.  Are  there  any 
things  that  I  "have  not  asked  you  about  in  terms  of  working  with 
Pat  and  his  impact  on  the  shape  of  California  government? 

Levit:    No,  I  think  I've  covered  it  fairly  well,  perhaps  too  well  from 
some  of  the  more  or  less  personal  side  of  the  situation. 

Morris:   The  personal,  side  really  is  very  valuable.  It  gives  a  sense  of 

the  interplay  of  personalities,  which  I  think  does  have  an  impact. 

Levit:    He's  always  been — -to  me,  I've  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
work  that  I've  done  with  him.   Whether  he  treated  everybody  else 
that  way  or  not,  I  don't  know.   But  I  never  had  any  emotional 
problems  about  it.   I  was  very  happy  with  the  relationship  we  had, 
both  on  the  personal  side  and  on  the  political  side.   I  wish  I  had 
seen  more  of  him  in  more  recent  years.  Our  paths  don't  cross 
quite  as  often  as  they  used  to. 

Morris:   He's  been  based  primarily  in  Southern  California  since  he  left 
Sacramento. 

Levit:    Right.   We  have  an  office  in  Southern  California  too,  as  I  told 

you,  but  it's  been  at  least  five  years  since  I've  spent  much  time 
down  there;  I  mean  in  our  office  there. 
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Morris:        One  of  the  factors  that  scholars  are  interested  in  in  California 
politics   is  the  north  versus  the  south.      I  wonder  if  your  exper 
ience  has  been  that  there  are  basic  differences   in  Northern  and 
Southern  California  political  interests  and  attitudes. 

Levit:          I  think  so.      I  think  there  are  differences,  but  after  all  California 
is  a  big  state  and  I  think  the  states  have  to  really  be  pretty  big 
in  order  to  do  the  kind  of  a  job  they  have  to  do.      If  we  didn't 
have  the  states,   they'd  have  had  to  be  invented.     Just  to  divide 
them  up  for  immediate  political  gain,  however  important  you  think 
that  might  be — I'd  be  very  hesitant  to  try  and  do  anything  like 
that. 

Morris:        Do  you  think  there  are  times  when  Southern  California  interests 

prevail  to  the  detriment  of  Northern  California,  or  the  other  way 
around? 

Levit:          I  think  it's  always  a  give-and-take  proposition.     Now  we  have  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule,   and  of  course  most  of  the  population  is 
down  there.      I  think  that  the  voting  edict  of  the  Warren  Court  was 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate.      If  it's  such  a  good  idea,  why  didn't 
we  pass   a  constitutional  amendment  and  apply  it  to  Congress?     I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we  need  two  houses   in  the  state  legisla 
ture,    since  they're  both  elected  in  the  same  way.      That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  I  disagreed  with  Chief  Justice  Warren  about ,  but 
since  we're  both  lawyers   and  lawyers   are  noted  for  being  on  both 
sides  of  every  question,  why,  there's  nothing  unusual  about  that, 
I  guess. 

Morris:        Thank  you  for  spending  the  morning  with  me.      It's  a  pleasure  to 
talk  with  you. 

Levit:          It  was  nice  to  talk  to  you  too,   although  I  didn't  give  you  a  chance 
to   do  much  talking. 

Morris:        That's   quite  all  right.      My  function  is  to  listen,  and  it's  nice  to 
listen  to  somebody  who  has  been  involved  in  important  events . 
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Albert  Tieburg  (Tee-burg)  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  Knight-Brown 
Era  oral  history  project  to  document  the  role  of  a  state  agency  that  clearly 
reflects  the  influence  of  the  federal  government  on  state  programs.   The 
shape  of  the  Department  of  Employment  is  determined  "much  more"  by  the 
federal  government  than  the  state  legislature,  asserts  Tieburg.  "[T]he 
federal  government  furnished  all  the  money  for  the  administration  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  the  Employment  Service.   The  state  paid  nothing. 
The  federal  government  really  controlled  purse  strings  and  the  budget,  and 
in  that  way  they  managed  to  induce  the  state  to  do  things  the  way  the 
federal  government  wanted  them  done,  organizationally,  and  operationally 
too  —  And  that  stands  to  this  day,"  even  though  the  amounts  of  unemployment 
and  other  benefits  for  individuals  are  determined  locally  "based  on  negotia 
tions  between  the  governor,  the  state  federation  of  labor,  and  management." 

A  big,  powerfully  built  man,  with  balding  head  and  positive  manner, 
Tieburg  was  most  articulate  in  summarizing  his  long  career  in  state  service, 
from  local  employment  clerk  to  Administrator  of  the  Human  Relations  Agency 
under  Governor  Pat  Brown.   The  single  interview,  recorded  on  June  11,  1979 
in  a  conference  room  at  the  Department  of  Employment  in  Sacramento,  Tieburg 
begins  with  a  field  representative's  view  of  the  political  turmoil  in  the 
Depression-era  State  Relief  Administration,  when  "no  one  got  promoted  unless 
they  went  along  with  the  Communist  party  line,"  and  the  organizational 
turmoil  when  the  civil  service  was  federalized  during  World  War  II  and  then 
def ederalized  while  trying  to  cope  with  the  job  needs  of  returning  service 
men. 

As  he  describes  his  rise  through  the  department,  Tieburg  comments  on 
governors  from  Earl  Warren  through  Ronald  Reagan  and  their  appointments  to 
the  department.   He  candidly  indicates  directors  who  were  effective  and 
those  who  were  less  so  and  touches  on  crises  and  political  repercussions  in 
unemployment  insurance,  farm  labor  placement,  and  department  organization. 

Although  fair  employment  legislation  was  not  enacted  until  1959,  ten 
years  earlier  the  Department  of  Employment  had  taken  steps  toward  encourag 
ing  minority  hiring.   Tieburg  describes  efforts  he  initiated  while  in  the 
Los  Angeles  office  to  reduce  discriminatory  practices  by  employers  and 
comments  on  interagency  efforts  in  1965  to  respond  to  the  Watts  riots. 
"There  was  another  problem,  not  just  with  our  department  but  also  with 
others.   The  people  in  those  communities  couldn't  relate  to  our  offices 
when  they  went  to  them.   They  walked  in  and  saw  a  sea  of  white  faces 
behind  desks  and  they  didn't  see  any  of  their  own  people  there... they 
listened  to  a  strange  language  called  'governmentese' ;  words  that  they 
really  didn't  understand." 


ii 


All  in  all,  this  short  interview  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  profes 
sional  approach  of  an  able  civil  servant  dealing  with  the  intricacies  of 
state  and  federal  policies  while  providing  service  to  a  broad  range  of 
individual  citizens. 

Tieburg  reviewed  the  edited  transcript  and  returned  it  promptly  to  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  with  only  minor  revisions. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


13  June  1980 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I   PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 

[Date  of  Interview:  June  11,  1979] ## 

Polish  Emigre"  Parents 

Morris:     [We  like  to  get  some]  general  background  on  our  interviews 

because  we  have  a  lot  of  genealogists  who  use  our  archives  too. 
So,  could  you  tell  me  where  you  were  born? 

Tieburg:  Yes.  I  was  born  in  Piedmont,  California,  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  and  went  to  the  public  schools  there,  graduated  from 
Piedmont  High  School. 

Morris:    Were  your  parents  longtime  Piedmont  residents? 
Tieburg:   No,  no.   My  mother  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
Morris:    And  her  name? 

Tieburg:   Her  maiden  name  was  Helen  Tobias.  Her  family  was  in  the  textile 
business  and  made,  among  other  things,  flags  and  banners  for  the 
czar  of  Russia,  and  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  in  the  process 
met  my  father's  family,  who  lived  in  Lodz,  Poland. 

My  father's  father  was  a  cantor  in  a  synagogue.  His  family 
sent  my  dad  out  of  Poland  when  he  was,  I  think,  eighteen  years 
old,  to  escape  conscription  into  the  Polish  army.  And  he  went 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
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Tieburg:    to  Berlin  to  stay  with  my  mother's  family  for  a  short  time  and 
then  came  to  New  York.   I  think  he  arrived  there  when  he  was 
nineteen  and  got  a  job  helping  a  shoemaker  and  learned  how  to 
repair  shoes.   Eventually  he  opened  his  own  little  shop  in  New 
York  and  then  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  opened  a  shoe- 
repair  shop  and  a  retail  shoe  store. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  gone  back  to  Berlin,  married  my 
mother,  brought  her  over,  brought  his  younger  brother  who  had 
gotten  out  of  Poland,  and  eventually  brought  both  of  the  entire 
two  families  over  here. 

Morris:  Out  to  California? 
Tieburg:  Out  to  California. 
Morris:  When  was  that? 

Tieburg:   Well,  he  arrived  in  New  York  City  in  1898,  I  believe,  and  married 
my  mother  in  1901.   He  went  back  to  Europe  and  got  her,  and  by 
this  time  he  was  in  California.   So,  that's  the  family  background. 

Morris:    Yes.   Your  father's  name? 

Tieburg:   My  father's  name  was  Paul  Tieburg.  He  eventually  got  very  deeply 
involved  in  the  shoe  business,  both  in  retail  sales  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  one  of  the  few  shoe-manufacturing  enter 
prises  in  San  Francisco. 

Morris:    Yes.   You  don't  hear  of  that  many  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  Bay 
Area  apparel  trade.   [chuckles] 

Tieburg:   Well,  there  aren't  any  now. 

Morris:    I  would  say  he  did  pretty  well  if  he  moved  the  family  to  Piedmont. 

Tieburg:   Yes,  he  did  very  well.   And  then  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  had 
some  business  reverses.   The  Depression  came  along  about  the  time 
I  was  going  through  college.   He  passed  away  in  1936  while  I  was 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

When  I  graduated  from  Piedmont  High  School,  I  stayed  out  of 
school  for  about  a  year.   I  had  developed  a  very  small  talent  of 
singing  and  so  I  worked  around  the  Bay  Area  in  the  various  motion 
picture  houses,  which  at  that  time  always  had  stage  shows,  and 
I  sang  with  a  number  of  stage  bands. 


Tieburg:   Then  my  father  insisted  that  I  forget  about  that  and  go  to  college 
and  get  an  education.   I  was  offered  an  athletic  scholarship  to 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  I  entered  there  in 
January  of  1933,  and  was  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  when  my 
father  became  very  ill.   So,  I  decided  I'd  better  transfer  to  UC 
at  Berkeley  and  be  closer  to  home  and  give  him  a  hand  with  the 
business,  which  I  did,  and  eventually  I  graduated  from  the  Uni 
versity. 

Morris:    Why  did  you  pick  public  administration  rather  than  business 
administration? 

Tieburg:   Well,  I  had  always  done  a  lot  of  reading.   I'm  a  voracious  reader. 
While  I  was  in  college  at  USC,  I  took  a  lot  of  sociology  courses; 
and  the  Depression  was  on;  and  I  was  working  while  I  was  at  USC, 
singing  with  a  dance  band  down  at  Ocean  Park;  and  I  met  a  lot  of 
people  down  there;  and  a  lot  of  them  were  having  tough  times.   I 
got  interested  in  the  whole  subject  of  government  and  what  it  was 
doing  for  people  and  the  problems  of  the  Depression. 

So,  I  thought,  "Well,  maybe  I  ought  to  prepare  myself  so  that 
I  could  go  into  government  service  if  I  wanted  to."  I  had  also 
thought  of  a  law  career.   So,  I  thought  public  administration 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  major. 

Morris:    A  good  background  for  that. 

Tieburg:   As  it  happened,  my  father  passed  away  before  I  graduated  and  we 

just  liquidated  the  business  to  take  care  of  my  mother  financially. 
So  I  really  had  no  place  to  go  in  the  business  world  and  I  really 
at  this  point  didn't  want  to  be  a  drain  on  my  mother  to  go  through 
law  school . 

So  I  started  applying  for  jobs.   And,  lo  and  behold,  in  a  day 
or  so,  after  I'd  finished  my  last  final  exam,  I  ended  up  in  the 
State  Relief  Administration  headquarters  in  San  Francisco.   How  I 
got  there,  I  can't  remember.   Somebody  told  me  that  they  were 
hiring  social  workers.   But  I  was  interviewed  and  immediately 
offered  a  job  in  Modesto  as  a  caseworker.   I  accepted  it  and  went 
to  work  for  the  State  Relief  Administration  in  January  of  1939  in 
Modesto  and  I  worked  for  them  until,  oh,  I  think  it  was  October  of 
1940. 

During  the  time  I  worked  for  them  in  Modesto,  I  had  a  caseload 
of  families  who  primarily  were  people  who  had  come  from  the  Mid 
west  to  escape  the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  very  bad  conditions  there. 
They  were  trying  to  make  a  go  of  it  harvesting  fruit  and  doing 
farm  work,  but  couldn't  really  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 
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Morris: 


Tieburg : 


Could  I  go  back  a  minute  and  ask  you  about  Professor  May? 
said  you  did  take  some  courses  from  Sam  May? 


You 


Morris: 
Tieburg: 
Morris : 
Tieburg : 

Morris: 
Tieburg: 


Morris: 
Tieburg: 


Morris: 


Tieburg; 


Yes,  I  did,  and  I'll  never  forget  that  gravel  voice.   [chuckles] 
He  was  really  a  marvelous  professor.   His  classes  were  very  large. 
I  had  very  little  contact  with  him.   They  were  huge  classes,  as 
were  most  of  the  classes  down  there. 

And  these  were  undergraduate? 

Undergraduate,  right. 

It  wasn't  yet  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration? 

I  don't  think  that  he  had  established  that  at  that  time,  but  I 
could  be  wrong.   But,  at  any  rate,  he  was  lecturing  and  conducting 
the— 

And  all  your  classes  you  recall  as  being  very  large? 

All  of  them  except  the  language  classes,  for  example — they  would 
be  small — and  some  of  the  courses  I  took  in  my  senior  year.   I 
was  permitted  to  take  some  graduate  courses  and  they  were  very 
small;  they  were  almost  like  graduate  seminars  and  you  worked 
individually  with  the  professors. 

But  as  far  as  Sam  May's  classes  were  concerned,  they  were  huge. 
I  would  imagine  there  were  two  hundred  students  at  his  lectures. 

And  were  those  courses  primarily  geared  to  government  service? 

Yes,  entirely.   As  I  remember,  I  took  courses  in  municipal  govern 
ment  administration,  in  which  we  went  into  the  history  of  municipal 
governments,  of  the  big  city  bosses.   And  state  government,  federal, 
and  one  other  course  which  involved  intergovernmental  relations 
between  the  various  levels  of  government. 

Was  there  much  on  the  then-current  policies  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration? 

Yes.   Oh,  yes.   That's  all  that  all  the  professors  talked  about, 
[chuckles]   That  was  an  exciting  time  in  the  public  administration 
field. 


Morris: 


I  must  say! 


Tieburg:   Government  up  to  then  had  been,  you  know,  really  sort  of  a  blind 
bureaucracy  that  nobody  even  knew  was  there  till  tax  time.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  weren't  even  many  taxes  then.   I  don't  even 
think  we  had  an  income  tax  at  that  time.   [laughter]   I  can't 
remember.   I  didn't  pay  one. 

Morris:    Oh,  we  did  have,  but  I  think  it  was  only  about  five  percent  of  the 
people  who  paid  it  because  it  was  such  a — 

Tieburg:   Yes.   I  remember  I  paid  my  first  income  tax  when  I  was  in  the 

army,  after  I'd  gone  to  OCS,  and  my  first  check — I  have  it  in  my 
study  at  home — was  to  the  State  of  California  for  income  tax, 
$1.00. 

Morris:    Oh,  that's  marvelous!   [laughter] 

Tieburg:   But  this  was  a  really  exciting  time  for  people  who  were  interested 
in  government,  because  everything  was  going  on — NRA,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Social  Security  Act.   Everything  was  hoppin! 
Madam  Perkins  was  operating  in  high  gear. 
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Tieburg:    I  really  got  caught  up  in  the  whole  idea  of  public  service  and 
that's  why  I  didn't  stay  with  the  State  Relief  Administration. 
I  could  see  that  it  was  a  more  or  less  temporary  thing  that  was 
really  not  going  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  government,  and  it  was 
too  depressing  to  me.   I  really  took  on  the  problems  of  my  case 
load  to  the  point  where  I  was  always  unhappy. 

Morris:    Did  you  get  any  kind  of  orientation  in  social  work  principles? 

Tieburg:   No.   But  fortunately,  in  the  Modesto  office,  which  was  a  small 

rural  office,  we  had  a  very  good  director  who  got  his  job  because 
of  his  politics,  but  who  nevertheless  was  a  very  fine  man  and 
didn't  really  play  politics  once  he  got  the  job.   He  was  a  very 
good  administrator.   As  I  look  back  now,  I  can  see  what  a  fine 
job  he  did. 

Morris:    Do  you  remember  his  name? 
Tieburg:   Yes.   I.V.  Fundenberg. 
Morris:    And  he  was  a  social  worker? 


Tieburg:   Well,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.   He  was  a  minister. 
Morris:    I  see. 

lieburg:   As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  later  officiated  at  my  wedding  in 
December  of  1939.   [laughter] 

But  fortunately,  we  had  two  supervisors  in  the  office  who  were 
professional  social  workers  who  were  fully  trained.   Each  had  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work,  MSW.   I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  assigned  to  first  one  of  the  supervisors;  and  then  when  I  got 
promoted,  I  worked  for  the  other  supervisor.   So  I  really  thought 
I  got  some  pretty  good  orientation.   I  won't  say  I  was  ever 
trained  as  a  social  worker. 

Morris:    Well,  it  sounds  like  you  learned  on  the  job. 

Tieburg:   Well,  that's  right,  because  there  was  no  training  given  whatso 
ever.   I  mean,  you  came  into  the  office,  and  the  key  thing  was 
to  learn  how  to  fill  out  all  the  forms,  and  work  up  the  budget 
for  the  family  properly,  and  write  up  your  visits,  and  develop  a 
case  history.   But  there  really  was  no  social  work  emphasized. 
It  was  strictly  an  emergency  organization  that  was  trying  to  take 
care  of  people  who  were  in  desperate  need. 

Morris:    To  get  money  to  people. 

Tieburg:   Right,  as  fast  as  possible.   Now,  as  I  got  into  the  job  and 

learned  the  mechanical  part  of  it  to  the  point  where  I  could  do 
that  without  any  trouble,  then  I  found  that  I  had  time  to  do  a 
little  casework.   If  I  found  a  family  that  was  in  need  of  some 
special  education  for  one  member  of  the  family,  a  child,  then  I 
would  go  to  the  superintendent  of  schools'  office  in  Stanislaus 
County  and  I'd  talk  to  the  right  person  to  do  what  I  could  to 
get  this  child  into  whatever  special  training  he  or  she  might 
need. 

I  had  time  to  do  a  few  things  like  that,  but  it  was  strictly 
limited.   It  really  wasn't  what  you  would  imagine  a  trained 
social  worker  would  be  doing  with  a  moderate  caseload  and  the 
ability  and  knowledge  to  really  do  some  counselling  and  whatever 
else  was  needed . 

At  any  rate,  I  thought  I'd  much  prefer  to  get  into  work 
involving  helping  to  place  people  on  jobs. 

* 

Morris:    Would  you,  in  a  rural  office,  as  you  say,  like  Modesto,  have  been 
aware  of  some  of  the  struggles  going  on  in  Sacramento  about  the 
SRA? 


Tieburg:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  not  just  in  Sacramento,  but  in  all  the  big  cities- 
Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles — the  offices  were  in  a  turmoil. 
They  were  highly  political.   I  mean,  no  one  got  promoted  unless 
they  went  along  with  the  party  line.   And  I  knew  many  fellow 
students  at  the  University  who  were  members  of  the  Communist 
party  who  were  in  SRA  in  the  Bay  Area.   I  knew  them  personally  at 
school  and  there  was  no  secret  about  their  affiliation.   I  mean, 
they  did  everything  they  could  to  recruit  as  many  students  as 
they  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  was  a  fraternity 
brother  of  mine.   Why  he  remained — 

Morris:    Why  he  pledged  the  fraternity? 

Tieburg:   Not  only  pledged,  but  stayed  active  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
college.   And  yet — 

Morris:    And  was  also  active  in  the  local  Communist  party? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  very  active.   And  he  became  a  very  high-level  supervisor  in 

the  Oakland  SRA  office.   I  remember  bumping  into  him  once  at  some 
meeting  we  went  to,  and  I  had  lunch  with  him.   He  told  me  about 
how  the  office  operated  and  how  his  director  had  picked  the  people 
to  be  in  the  key  spots. 

Now,  you  know,  I  have  no  basic  knowledge  of  what  went  on  in 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  but  just  the  scuttlebutt  that  you 
got  indicated  that  it  was  almost  the  same,  that  the  large  offices 
were  really  controlled  by  people  who  were  either  members  of  the 
party  or  sympathizers.   And  there  was  a  constant: turmoil.   Poor 
Dewey  Anderson,  who  was  trying  to  run  the  thing  up  in  Sacramento, 
was  always  being  hassled  from  the  outside  and  also  from  within. 
And  the  people  who  were  appointed  directors  in  Oakland,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  had  political  muscle;  I  mean,  real 
muscle!   And  he  couldn't  really  do  a  thing  about  them. 

Morris:    They  had  muscle  in  the  Democratic  party? 

Tieburg:   That's  right,  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  locally.  And,  of 
course,  Culbert  Olson  was  governor  at  the  time  and,  I  guess, 
politically  he  had  to  make  sure  that  the  appointments  were  at 
least  compatible  with  thinking  in  the  local  communities.   I 
doubt  very  much  if  there  was  any  Communist  party  influence  at 
the  Sacramento  headquarters.   I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Morris:    Dewey  Anderson  had  been  a  college  professor,  hadn't  he? 
Tieburg:   Right,  right. 
Morris:    In  political  science? 
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Tieburg:   Right. 

It  was  a  hornet's  nest.   Now,  fortunately,  from  my  own  stand 
point,  we  ran  into  none  of  that  in  Modesto.   We  had  three  directors 
in  the  twenty  months  that  I  was  with  them  [chuckles] ,  but  really 
they  were  all  okay.   Fundenberg  went  on  to  some  other  office — I 
think,  Santa  Barbara.   Then  we  had  a  fellow  whose  last  name  was 
Bill  who  came  in  and  he  was  a  good  administrator.   And  then  we  had 
Ed  Koster,  who  was  okay  too.   I  think  the  problems  were  more  in 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

Morris:  From  your  recollection  of  the  people  that  you  knew  at  Cal,  was 
their  membership  in  the  Communist  party  a  philosophical  thing, 
or  was  it  a  real  organizational — ? 

Tieburg:    I  think  that  while  they  were  in  college  it  was  at  first  more  or 

less  a  philosophical  type  of  affiliation.   But  as  they  got  in  and 
joined — I  don't  know  what  they  call  them  now — the  club,  they  got 
involved  in  assignments  to  do  this  and  that,  and  pretty  soon  it 
became  a  mechanical  or  an  administrative  type  of  involvement  as 
well. 

Morris:    In  the  Communist  party  organization? 

Tieburg:   Yes,  and  a  real  attempt  to  take  over;  I  mean,  you  know,  to  take 
over  government.   At  that  time,  everything  was  in  a  mess. 
Unemployment  ran  rampant  here  in  the  state  and  nation.   I  mean, 
it  was  really  bad.   People  were  discouraged  and  in  a  way  I  guess 
it  made  a  very  fertile  field  for  them  to  cultivate. 


II  MOVING  UP  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
1940s  and  1950s 


Civil  Service  Scramble 


Morris:    So  then  you  decided  that  you  would  be  happier  and  more  constructive 
in  the  Department  of  Employment. 

Tiefaurg:   Well,  mainly  because  I'd  decided  that  I  would  stay  in  government; 
but  I  wanted  to  be  in  an  agency  that  I  thought  would  have  more 
permanence  and  therefore  permit  me  to  move  on  up.   Now  in  SRA 
there  was  no  merit  system.   It  wasn't  under  civil  service  at  all. 
It  was  strictly  an  emergency  thing  where  you  were  appointed  to  a 
job.   I  knew  that  if  I  got  over  into  a  permanent  state  agency 
that  it  would  be  a  competitive  situation,  but  it  wouldn't  depend 
on  whether  I  agreed  with  my  boss  philosophically  or  not  as  to 
whether  I  at  least  had  a  chance  to  compete  for  promotion. 

So,  I  took  a  civil  service  examination.   I  remember  driving 
from  Modesto  to  the  old  fair  grounds  in  Sacramento  and  walking 
into  a  building  with  at  least  five  hundred  competitors.  I  think 
there  were  something  like  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  people 
statewide  who  took  the  examination  for  junior  interviewer  in  the 
Department  of  Employment.   I  just  sat  down  and  took  the  thing  with 
one  or  two  other  fellows  from  the  office  who  also  had  decided  to 
compete  for  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  manager  of  the  Department  of  Employment 
office  in  Modesto,  who  1  had  contacted  to  get  some  idea  on  what 
materials  I  should  study  for  the  exam,  said,  "You  know,  I  have  an 
opening  here,  and  there  is  no  list,  and  I'd  like  to  offer  you  a 
temporary  appointment.   It's  good  for  six  months  and  by  that  time 
the  list  should  be  out." 

So  I  thought,  "Well,  why  don't  I  do  it?  Here's  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  the  agency." 
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Morris:    I  should  say! 

Tieburg:    So,  I  did.   I  moved  over  from  SRA  and  went  to  work  in  the  Modesto 
office  of  the  Department  of  Employment.   I  think  that  was  in 
October  of  1940. 

March,  1941  came  along,  and  still  no  list,  and  my  temporary 
appointment  was  going  to  run  out  soon.   One  of  the  supervisors 
that  I  had  worked  for  in  the  SRA  office  had  a  father  who  was  with 
Douglas  Aircraft  and  they  were  building  that  huge  new  aircraft 
plant  in  Long  Beach.   So,  she  said,  "Al,  why  don't  you  go  down 
there  and  talk  to  my  dad?  Maybe  you  could  get  a  job  in  their 
personnel  department  and  then  if  you  make  this  other  list  you  can 
decide  what  you  want  to  do,  stay  there  or  go  back  to  the  govern 
ment  . " 

So  I  did  that,  and  we  moved  down  to  Long  Beach,  and  I  started 
working  for  Douglas.   I  enjoyed  it.   I  mean,  it  was  interesting, 
I  was  learning  something  new  and  it  wasn't  totally  unfamiliar  to 
me  because  in  public  administration  I'd  had  a  lot  of  courses  in 
personnel  administration  too. 

I  hadn't  been  there  more  than  four  months  when  I  started 
getting  wires  from  all  over  the  state,  "Will  you  accept  a  job  as 
junior  interviewer  in  Susanville,  California?"  And  Eureka,  and 
San  Diego.   And,  Lord,  I  was  getting  wires  like  mad!   [continues 
recalling  text  of  wires]   "If  so,  please  contact  So-and-So  at 
621  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles." 

So  I  went  into  L.A.  to  that  office  and  I  said,  "Lord,  I'm 
getting  all  these  wires  and  I've  got  to  respond."  They  said, 
"Well,  we  were  about  to  send  you  a  wire  too,  listing  about 
eighteen  offices  in  L.A.   Do  you  want  to  work  for  us?" 

I  said,  "Well,  why  am  I  getting  all  these  wires?"  They  said, 
"Well,  didn't  you  get  a  card  from  the  State  Personnel  Board 
telling  you  that  you'd  passed  the  exam  and  you  were  Number  21  on 
the  list  statewide?" 

Morris:    Oh,  boy I 

Tieburg:  I  said,  "No,  I  didn't  get  that  card."  "Well,"  they  said,  "that's 
what  you  are.  You  can  only  turn  down  three  job  offers  unless  you 
go  inactive  on  the  list." 

Morris:    Right. 
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Tieburg:   Well,  I  said,  "I  think  I'll  take  a  job."  And  so  for  some  reason 
I  picked  Burbank;  I  guess  mainly  because  my  wife,  who  was  a 
teacher  when  I  married  her  in  Modesto,  could  get  a  job  at  UCLA. 
She'd  gone  to  UCLA  and  somebody  there  knew  her  and  asked  her  if 
she  wouldn't  like  to  come  and  work  there  for  a  few  months. 

So,  we  moved  from  Long  Beach  and  got  an  apartment  in  Beverly 
Hills.   She  worked  at  UCLA,  which  was  a  short  distance  away,  and 
I  went  to  Burbank,  which  was  over  the  hill,  and  I  started  with 
the  Department  of  Employment.   This  was  August  1,  1941. 

Morris:    That's  fascinating  timing. 


World  War  II:  Employment  Service  Federalized;  Army  Classification 
Experience 


Tieburg:   Well,  yes.   And  then  just  a  few  months  later,  Pearl  Harbor  hit, 
and  the  whole  Employment  Service  was  transferred  from  the  State 
of  California,  Department  of  Employment,  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor — it  was 
f ederalized. 

Morris:  For  the  war  effort? 

Tieburg:  Yes. 

Morris:  I  had  never  heard  that  before. 

Tieburg:  Yes. 

Morris:    In  those  few  months,  did  you  become  aware  of  any  special  programs 
that  the  Department  of  Employment,  as  a  California  state  depart 
ment,  was  running? 

Tieburg:   No,  I  was  busy  just  trying  to  learn  how  to  complete  an  application 
card,  and  classify  an  applicant's  occupation  with  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles,  and  filling  out  all  the  forms  very 
correctly  and  precisely.   I  was  just  generally  aware  that  the 
department  ran  an  employment  service  and  it  also  paid  unemployment 
insurance  and  that  was  it. 

On  January  1,  1942,  the  Employment  Service  was  f ederalized. 
The  California  Department  of  Employment  was  left  with  the  unemploy 
ment  insurance  function,  and  the  Employment  Service  and  all  its 
employees,  including  myself,  were  transferred  over  to  the  federal 
government,  originally  to  the  Department  of  Labor.   Later,  they 
set  up  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and  it  was  under  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
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Tieburg:   I  immediately  started  to  try  to  enlist  in  the  various  armed 

services.   I  wanted  to  get  into  the  war  effort,  much  against  my 
wife's  wishes.   But  I  just  felt  that  based  on  what  was  going  on 
in  Germany  and  Europe,  and  because  of  my  Jewish  background,  I 
had  to  get  into  the  thing.   But  I  couldn't  for  a  long  time;  my 
vision  was  terrible.   Finally,  they  set  up  a  classification  called 
limited  service,  which  permitted  me  to  qualify.   So,  I  enlisted  in 
the  army. 

In  the  interim,  I  was  transferred  from  Burbank  to  downtown  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  had  set  up  a  huge  employment  office  in  what 
used  to  be  a  garage  at  the  corner  of  llth  and  Figueroa  Street, 
and  it  was  called  the  aircraft  office.   It  was  primarily  for 
screening  people  into  the  various  aircraft  companies  in  Southern 
California. 

H 

Tieburg:    In  May  of  1942,  I  finally  got  into  the  army,  and  eventually  I 
went  to  officer  candidate  school  in  the  adjutant  general's 
department  and  came  out  as  a  second  lieutenant,  classification 
and  assignment  officer  for  the  Alaskan  command. 

They'd  never  had  a  classification  and  assignment  section  in 
the  Alaskan  command.   I  took  with  me  twenty-one  enlisted  men  to 
do  this  work.   A  lot  of  them  were  from  the  United  States  Employ 
ment  Service,  from  all  over  the  country.   The  army  had  gathered 
this  very  high-powered  and  knowledgeable  group  of  fellows 
together  to  go  to  the  Alaskan  command. 

We  went  up  to  Alaska  and  started  the  job  of  going  from  post  to 
post,  and  meeting  with  the  post  personnel  officers  and  the  various 
unit  personnel  officers,  and  teaching  them  the  army  classification 
system,  and  getting  their  records  set  up  so  that  they  could  assign 
people  properly  to  use  their  maximum  skills  when  they  got  recruits. 

When  that  job  was  completed,  they  put  me  into  the  adjutant 
general's  section  in  the  Alaska  headquarters  at  Anchorage  and  I 
became  an  assistant  adjutant  general  and  moved  on  up.   I  got  out 
in  February  of  '46  as  a  captain. 

I  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  went  back  to  my  job.   Now,  when 
I'd  left,  I'd  been  a  junior  interviewer  with  only  four  months 
served  of  my  six-month  state  probationary  period.   So  I  had  two 
months  to  serve  before  I  could  become  permanent,  but  I  couldn't 
even  do  that  because  the  Employment  Service  was  still  federalized. 

In  November  of  '46,  they  transferred  the  Employment  Service 
back  to  the  state.   And,  in  the  meantime,  they'd  given  me  a 
temporary  appointment  to  a  higher  level,  even  though  my  permanent 
state  position  was  a  junior  interviewer. 
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Tieburg:   When  I  got  back  to  the  state,  I  knew  that  they'd  have  to  give  a 

whole  series  of  examinations,  because  by  this  time  the  Employment 
Service  was  huge.  When  it  had  been  taken  from  the  state,  it  was 
a  very  small  organization.   It  had  tripled  in  size,  at  least. 
They  had  practically  no  permanent  supervisors,  few  local  office 
managers,  and  so  they  were  going  to  have  to  give  examinations. 

Morris:    And  it  was  obvious  then  that  the  department  was  going  to  continue 
to  be  that  large? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  yes.   And  much  larger. 

Morris:    Because  of  the  way  California  had  grown? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  yes.   I  mean,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  department  was 

going  to  grow  and  grow  rapidly.   So  I  requested  that  I  be  demoted 
back  to  a  junior  interviewer  so  I  could  finish  my  two  months' 
probation  period  as  a  junior  interviewer  and  I  did  that. 

Then  they  gave  exams  and,  because  of  my  army  experience,  I 
qualified  for  the  exams  for  every  step  up  to — I  forget  what  they 
called  it — an  Employment  Service  supervisor,  grade  five,  which 
was  the  level  of  manager  of  the  largest  set  of  offices. 


Los  Angeles  Employment  Service  Supervisor  and  State  Field 
Operations  Assistant 


Tieburg:    I  took  all  these  exams  and  had  oral  interviews.   And  lo  and 

behold,  on  July  1  of  '47,  the  date  when  they  were  going  to  make 
all  the  appointments,  I  was  appointed  the  manager  of  the  largest 
office  in  the  state.   [laughter] 

Morris:    Los  Angeles? 

Tieburg:   In  Los  Angeles.   [laughter]   And  I  found  myself  in  the  position  of 
supervising  many  of  these  people  who  had  been  supervising  me  the 
day  before.   Fortunately,  we  all  got  along  and  there  weren't  many 
problems.   I  think  they  recognized  the  difficult  position  I  was  in. 

Morris:    During  this  probationary  period? 

Tieburg:   Yes.  We  had  all  taken  the  exams  and  we  were  all  studying  together. 
So  there  was  very  little  resentment  toward  me  by  those  who  had 
been  above  me  and  now  were  reporting  to  me  and  the  same  thing  was 
true  of  a  number  of  other  situations.   To  this  day,  in  the  depart 
ment,  that's  the  biggest  jump  anybody's  ever  taken,  from  junior 
interviewer  up  actually  six  levels. 
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Morris:    To  manager  of  a  large  office. 

Tieburg :    I  must  say  that  I'm  not  a  person  who  lacks  confidence  about  some 
thing  that  I  think  I  can  do,  but  I  must  admit  I  was  scared  to 
death.   I  ended  up  with  an  office  of  two  hundred  employees,  with 
mobs  of  jobless  people  beating  at  the  door  every  morning  when  we 
opened . 

Morris:    Looking  for  jobs. 

Tieburg:  And  just  jammed  all  day.  And  all  kinds  of  administrative  problems 
that  were  relatively  new  to  me  in  this  particular  field.  So  I  did 
what  you  have  to  do.  I  just  worked  sixteen,  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  till  I  got  the  thing  under  control. 

Then  I  moved  along  and  was  finally  asked  if  I  wouldn't  come  to 
Sacramento  to  the  headquarters.   This  was  in  January  of  1950.   I 
agreed  and  I  was  made  field  assistant  to  the  chief  of  field  opera 
tions,  who  was  in  charge  of  all  field  operations  in  the  department. 
His  name  was  Don  Roney.   He  had  been  with  the  federal  Department 
of  Labor  and  had  taken  the  exam  for  the  job  with  the  state  and  had 
qualified  and  been  appointed. 

At  that  time,  Jim  Bryant  was  director  of  the  department.   He 
had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Warren  before  the  Employment  Service 
came  back  to  state  control.   Formerly,  Jim  had  been  the  regional 
representative  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service's  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  in  San  Francisco  and  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  state  employment  operations. 


Federal  and  State  Program  Respons ib ilities 


Morris:    For  the  federal  government? 

Tieburg:    That's  right.   Both  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employment  Service. 
When  I  say  "in  charge,"  I  have  to  explain  that  "in  charge"  really 
meant  the  federal  government  furnished  all  of  the  money  for  the 
administration  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  the  Employment 
Service.   The  state  paid  nothing.   It  was  completely  financed  by 
the  federal  government.   So,  "in  charge"  meant  that  they  really 
controlled  purse  strings  and  the  budget,  and  in  that  way  they 
managed  to  induce  the  states  to  do  things  the  way  the  federal 
government  wanted  them  done,  organizationally,  and  operationally 
too. 

Morris:    Was  that  a  move  to  professionalize  the  Employment  Service? 
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Tieburg:   That,  and  also  to  standardize  it  from  state  to  state.   It  was  done 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  set  up  the  Employment  Service 
in  1933  and  set  up  a  system  of  employment  offices  to  be  operated 
by  the  states,  but  to  be  financed  and  given  guidance  by  the  federal 
government,  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Morris:    Yes.   Had  that  federal  funding  continued? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  yes,  to  this  day.   The  only  thing  that  the  State  of  California 
appropriates  for  this  department  is  money  for  the  state  Disability 
Insurance  program,  which  is  not  part  of  the  national  system — there 
are  still  only  a  few  states  that  have  disability  insurance — and 
for  such  things  as  state  service  centers  which  the  state  set  up  on 
its  own.   In  other  words,  the  department  has  now  taken  on  a  lot  of 
activity  which  is  not  really  part  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  or  the 
Social  Security  Act,  but  which  are  activities  that  the  governors 
have  wished  put  into  the  department  because  it  was  appropriate;  it 
was  similar-type  work.   These  are  strictly  state  functions,  or 
functions  that  are  mainly  financed  with  state  funds,  so  they  were 
placed  here  administratively. 

The  only  state  money  that's  really  appropriated  is  not  for  the 
basic  administration  of  unemployment  insurance  or  the  public 
employment  service;  it's  for  other  things.   And  that  stands  to 
this  day. 

Morris:    So  that,  in  a  sense,  you've  really  got  two  sets  of  policy. 

Tieburg:   Absolutely.  We  submit  a  budget  to  the  state  legislature,  most  of 
which  they  can't  do  anything  about,  and  a  budget  to  the  federal 
government — the  same  budget  but  excluding  the  items  that  the  state 
is  going  to  pay. 

Morris:    That  are  local,  yes. 

Tieburg:   And  the  federal  people  either  approve  it  or  they  don't. 

Morris:    Yes.   And  is  the  federal  funding  process  the  same  kind  of 

negotiating. that • goes  on  with  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
the  legislature? 

Tieburg:   That's  right. 

Morris:  I  see.  It's  extremely  interesting.  The  department  also  admin 
isters  employee  and  employer  payments? 

Tieburg:  Well,  there  are  no  employee  payments  to  unemployment  insurance, 
but  the  employee  payments  are  going  to  the  disability  insurance 
fund,  and  the  department  administers  that.  The  federal  government. 
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Tieburg:   has  nothing  to  say  about  that.   The  employer  taxes  go  into  the 
unemployment  insurance  trust  fund,  and  the  department  does 
administer  that  through  its  tax  and  auditing  division. 

Morris:    So  that  there's  a  large  financial  responsibility  too. 

Tieburg:   Oh,  huge!   I  mean,  at  one  time  recently — I  don't  know  what  year, 
but  let's  say  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years — the  unemployment 
insurance  fund  reserves  were  well  over  a  billion  dollars.   That's 
a  lot  of  money. 

Morris:    Yes,  that's  a  sizeable  amount  of  money. 

Tieburg:   And  the  department  has  the  responsibility  of  making  advance 

estimates,  based  on  the  economy  and  what  the  unemployment  rate 
might  be  here  and  the  degree  of  insured  unemployment,  as  to 
whether  those  reserves  are  sufficient  and  sometimes  finds  itself 
in  the  position  of  recommending  increased  taxes  even  when  they 
have  a  huge  reserve,  which  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  legislature.   [chuckles] 

But  if  you  don't — there's  such  a  lag.  You  know,  you  have  to 
have  enough  reserve  to  take  care  of  unemployment  insurance  claims 
for  an  entire  year.   Now,  if  unemployment  went  from  6  or  7%  in 
California  to  9%,  that  would  wipe  out  a  billion-dollar  reserve. 
It  would  take  about  a  year  and  a  half  for  that  to  be  down  to  the 
point  where  the  reserve  fund  would  be  broke. 

So  there's  that  element  of  financial  responsibility  that  the 
department  has  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  really  isn't 
involved  in.   Now,  they  do  get  involved  to  this  extent:  the 
employers  do  contribute  money  to  the  federal  government,  and 
that  money  is  set  aside  to  operate  the  Employment  Service  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  administratively.   That's  where  the  money 
comes  from  that  the  federal  government  budgets  to  the  states. 

Morris:    Yes,  sends  it  back  to  you. 

Tieburg:   Right.   And  they  increased  that  a  few  years  ago  by  a  tenth  of  a 
percent  to  set  up  a  reserve  that  states  could  borrow  from  for 
their  unemployment  insurance  funds  if  they  got  into  real  shaky 
conditions.   A  number  of  states  did  borrow  instead  of  raising 
taxes  in  their  own  state.   California  has  never  done  that.  When 
there  was  a  need  here  for  additional  reserves,  right  up  to  today, 
the  department  has  almost  always  managed  to  convince  the  employer 
community  not  to  oppose  an  increase  where  it  was  needed. 
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III   GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATIONS:  BECOMING  AN  AGENCY 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Negotiating  Employee  Benefits 


Morris:    Several  times  while  Goodwin  Knight  was  governor,  he  introduced 
increases  in  unemployment  and  hospital  benefits.  Would  that  be 
on  your  recommendation? 

Tieburg:   No.   Now,  of  course,  at  that  time  I  was  field  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  field  operations.   I  knew  what  was  going  on,  but  I  had 
no  responsibility. 

No,  that  was  strictly  based  upon  negotiations  between  the 
governor,  the  state  federation  of  labor,  and  management.  Manage 
ment  always  opposed  increases;  or  if  they  didn't  oppose  them,  they 
tried  to  get  something  that  they  wanted,  tougher  eligibility 
requirements  for  higher  benefits.   I  mean,  it  was  always  that  kind 
of  game. 

Morris:    A  trade-off,  yes. 

Tieburg:   It  wasn't  until  I  became  director  and  concurrently  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  by  appointment  as  administrator  of  the  Employment 
Relations  Agency  that  any  director  in  this  department  ever  got 
involved  in  legislation,  and  then  I  had  no  choice.  I  wasn't 
involved  as  Director  of  Employment.   But  because  the  agency  I 
administered  had  as  one  of  its  components  the  Department  of 
Employment,  then  it  was  my  responsibility  to  herd  legislation 
through  that  the  governor  was  in  favor  of  and  oppose  legislation 
that  he  was  opposed  to. 

I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  employer  community  because 
they  couldn't  understand  why,  after  all  these  years,  the  Director 
of  Employment  was  over  there  messing  around  in  their  bailiwick. 
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Tieburg:   They  had  always  made  their  deals  with  Tom  Pitts  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  come  the  director  was  over  there  trying 
to  influence  legislators  to  go  this  way  because  that's  the  way 
the  governor  wanted,  even  though  labor  and  management  had  made  a 
side  deal  to  compromise. 

But  I  just  said  to  them,  "I'm  not  doing  this  as  Director  of 
Employment.   I'm  doing  it  as  an  agency  administrator.   If  I 
wasn't  a  cabinet  officer,  then  I  wouldn't  be  involved." 

Morris:    That's  puzzling.   I  had  thought  that  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  successors 
would  have  been  cabinet  members. 

Tieburg:   No,  no.   They  were  members  of  the  Governor's  Council,  not  cabinet. 
Morris:    No? 


Evolution  of  the  Employment  Relations  Agency,  1963 


Tieburg:   Well,  they  set  up  the  agencies — 
Morris:    That's  in  Brown's  time. 

Tieburg:   Brown  did  that  in  his  first- administration.   He  set  up  Health  and 
Welfare,  and  Resources,  Business  and  Commerce,  and  one  other  which 
I  can't  remember.   (I  should  have  brought  my  Blue  Book.)   The 
Department  of  Employment,  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
and  a  number  of  other  departments  were  just  independent  depart 
ments.   They  weren't  covered  by  an  agency,  so  they  didn't  have  an 
administrator  to  report  to.   So,  theoretically,  they  reported  to 
the  governor,  but  the  only  time  they  saw  the  governor  was  on  an 
emergency,  put-out-the-f ire  basis.   So  they  had  no  input  and  very 
little  feedback  from  the  cabinet. 

Governor  Brown  met  with  his  four  administrators,  and  his  own 
staff — his  executive  secretary,  and  his  cabinet  secretary,  and 
others  over  there — on  a  weekly  basis.  When  he  appointed  Irv 
Perluss  to  the  bench,  and  Irv  recommended  to  the  governor  that 
he  appoint  a  career  employee  to  succeed  him  as  director,  I  ended 
up  being  interviewed  by  the  governor.   He  offered  me  the  job  on 
an  interim  basis  till  he  could  decide  whether  he  wanted  me  or 
someone  else.   There  had  been  very  little  contact  between  the 
governor's  office  and  this  department.   And  maybe  because  he 
wanted  to  check  me  out,  he  thought,  well,  maybe  I'd  better  be 
having  this  fellow  sit  in  with  us  at  our  cabinet  meetings  so  I 
can  get  a  feel  as  to  whether  he  knows  what  he's  doing  and  so  he 
doesn't  get  me  into  trouble. 
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Morris:    That's  an  interesting  way  to  go  about  that. 

Tieburg:   He  wanted  to  avoid  hurting  any  other  department  director's  feelings, 
[chuckles]   So  he  talked  to  Winslow  Christian,  who  was  then  his 
executive  secretary,  who  suggested,  well,  why  don't  you  set  up  an 
agency?   Employment  and  Industrial  Relations  have  a  lot  of  things 
in  common;  they  both  deal  with  the  workers  and  employers  in  the 
labor  market.  Why  don't  you  set  up  the  Employment  Relations  Agency 
and  designate  Tieburg  as  acting  administrator  until  you  decide  what 
you  want  to  do?  And  then  you'll  have  enough  contact  with  him  to 
know  whether  you  think  he  can  handle  the  job. 

I 

The  governor  agreed,  so  I  ended  up,  the  morning  after  he  told 
me  I  was  going  to  be  appointed,  at  the  cabinet  meeting.   From  then 
on,  every  Wednesday  morning  without  fail,  unless  he  was  out  of 
town,  we  would  meet  at  8:00.  We'd  have  a  breakfast  meeting  and 
we'd  go  till  at  least  10:00  and  sometimes  till  noon.   There'd  be 
a  regular  agenda  that  the  cabinet  secretary  would  prepare  and  we'd 
have  advance  copies  of  the  agenda.  We'd  contribute  anything  we 
could  to  any  item  where  we  had  pertinent  information. 

The  governor  had  considerable  contact  with  me  in  the  cabinet 
meetings  and  he  would  also  call  me  very  often  and  I'd  trot  over  to 
his  office.   He'd  have  all  kinds  of  questions  or  he'd  ask  my 
opinion  on  this  and  that.  He  was  getting  a  lot  of  heat  then  on 
the  farm-labor  problem.   So  we  got  pretty  involved,  and  then  a 
couple  of  months  later  he  decided  he'd  just  make  the  whole  thing 
permanent  and  that  was  it.   I  got  sworn  in  again.   [laughter] 

Morris:    That's  an  interesting  way  to  [laughter]  move  you  upstairs  to  the 
administrator's  position. 


Governor  Reagan  Creates  the  Human  Relations  Agency,  1967 


Tieburg:   Now,  since  then,  most  of  the  directors  have  been  fairly  well 

involved  with  legislation.  Governor  Reagan  really  had  no  way  to 
work  with  organized  labor  directly  or  through  his  own  office.  I 
mean,  there  was  just  no  feeling  of  confidence. 

Morris:    Because  he  was  considered  a  conservative? 

Tieburg:  Yes,  considered  very  conservative  and  opposed  to  increased  benefits 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  not  sure  that  he  really  was  opposed  to 
anything  that  he  thought  would  be  fair,  but  I  mean  that  was  labor's 
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Tieburg:    attitude.   I  think  there  were  seven  directors  between  the  time  I 
left  and  the  time  Jerry  Brown  became  governor.   In  other  words, 
in  Reagan's  eight  years,  I  think  there  were  seven  directors  of 
this  department. 

Morris:    Because  of  the  nature  of  the  directors  or  of  the  employment 
problems? 

Tieburg:   Well,  first,  he  appointed  Pete  Weinberger,  who  was  Caspar 

Weinberger's  brother.   Caspar  was  Reagan's  first  Director  of 
Finance.   Pete  really  didn't  have  a  job  and  needed  a  job  and  so 
Caspar  Weinberger  got  Vince  Kennedy,  the  lobbyist  for  the 
employer  group,  to  talk  to  Pete.   He  thought  Pete  would  make  a 
good  director  and  so  the  governor  appointed  him. 

Well,  Pete  lasted,  oh,  all  of  '67  and  '68,  and  a  little  bit 
of  '69,  and  then  he  got  moved  to  Director  of  Industrial  Rela 
tions,  mainly  because  he  wouldn't  carry  out  the  governor's 
wishes  as  far  as  my  activities  were  concerned. 

I'd  gone  back  to  my  civil  service  job,  which  was  the  top 
civil  service  job  in  the  department,  and  the  governor  wanted 
me  put  aside  and  "closeted"  somewhere,  somehow.   When  Pete 
Weinberger  came  in,  he  had  to  use  me  to  learn  the  job  and  I 
helped  him  as  much  as  I  could.   And  for  some  reason  he  liked 
me  as  an  individual . 


Morris:    He  probably  really  needed  you  to  keep  the  department  going. 

Tieburg:   Well,  yes,  from  his  standpoint.   He  just  kept  stalling  the 

Reagan  people  off  with,  "We've  got  too  many  things  going  now. 
I've  really  got  to  have  the  guy,"  and  he  kept  it  up,  and  kept 
it  up,  and  kept  it  up.   Finally,  they  said,  "The  only  way  we're 
going  to  get  that  department  straightened  out  and  get  Tieburg 
out  of  the  direct  line  is  to  get  Weinberger  out  and  reorganize 
the  whole  department." 

So  they  got  Jesse  Unruh  to  introduce  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  department  to  the  Human  Resources  Development 
Department  and  to  eliminate  the  Division -of  Public  Employment 
Offices  and  Benefit  Payments,  which  was  the  division  that  I 
headed,  and  set  up  five  new  appointive  deputy  directors. 

Weinberger  opposed  the  bill.   He  didn't  go  up  directly  and 
testify  against  it,  but  he  got  the  federal  people  in  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  to  testify  against  the  bill  and  Reagan 
knew  it . 

Morris:    Jesse  Unruh  introduced  the  bill  for  Ronald  Reagan? 
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Tieburg:   Yes. 

Morris:    I  can't  believe  that,  but  it's  fascinating. 

Tieburg:   You  can't?  Well,  that's  what  happened.   It  was  Reagan's  bill  and 
Unruh  was  the  author. 

Morris:    And  therefore  it  passed,  with  Unruh  carrying  it. 

Tieburg:   This  has  to  tell  you  something  about  our  Treasurer!   [laughter] 

Morris:    It's  exceedingly  interesting,  because  Unruh  opposed  Brown  and 
then  later  on  he  ran  against  Reagan. 

Tieburg:   Yes. 

Morris:    And  left  the  legislature  thereby. 

Tieburg:   Yes.   Well,  at  any  rate,  because  of  Weinberger's  behind-the-scenes 
opposition  to  this  whole  thing,  they  just  took  him  out  of  there 
and  put  him  in  Industrial  Relations.   He  had  a  heart  attack  and 
passed  away  a  few  months  later. 

Morris:  Really? 

Tieburg:  Yes. 

Morris:  Oh,  dear! 

Tieburg:  I'm  not  saying  that  the  heart  attack  was  the  result  of  this,  but — 

Morris:  It  didn't  help  any. 

Tieburg:   But  I  know  that  pressure  and  strain  and  tension  and  worry  defi 
nitely  have,  an  -effect  on  how  your  heart  functions. 

Morris:    Yes.   Did  you  find  him,  once  he  got  a  sense  of  the  department,  an 
able  administrator? 

Tieburg:    I  found  him  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the  goals  of  the  employ 
ment  security  program.   Absolutely;  he  went  wild  about  it.   He  was 
not  a  great  administrator,  but  he  had  the  knack  of  milking  people 
of  their  knowledge,  and  he  understood  what  they  were  telling  him, 
so  that  he  could  at  least  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  something 
would  be  good  for  the  department  or  not. 

I'd  have  to  say  he  was  a  good  director.   He  never  became 
knowledgeable,  really,  about  the  working  of  the  department.   He 
just  didn't  have  that  kind  of  a  mind.   He  was  more  of  an  outside 
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Tieburg:   man.   He  kept  the  employers  calmed  down  and  he  got  along  with 
labor  all  right,  because  he  was  a  moderate  type  of  a  fellow 
politically,  and  the  people  in  the  department  liked  him. 

I  liked  him  very  much.   I  thought  he  was  really  a  terrific 
human  being.   I  mean,  he  really  had  a  heart  for  our  programs, 
which  included,  by  then,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  all  the  anti-poverty  programs  we  were  involved  in,  and 
he  really  was  sold  on  them  as  a  solution. 


Unemployment  Insurance  Crisis  During  the  Warren  and  Knight 
Administrations 


Morris:    You've  mentioned  labor  several  times.   Of  earlier  directors  that 
you  worked  with,  were  there  any  that  had  close  ties  to  labor? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  yes,  sure.   Bryant  was  very  close  to  Neil  Haggerty,  who 
preceded  Tom  Pitts  as  secretary  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Morris:    How  about  Mr.  Burkett? 

Tieburg:   None  whatsoever.   They  wouldn't  talk  to  him.   No  communication 

whatsoever.   They  really  disliked  him  because  he  was  responsible 
for  the  expose  of  the  fraud  that  had  gone  on  against  the  unemploy 
ment  insurance  fund  by  workers  who  were  falsely  claiming  benefits. 

Morris:    How  serious  was  that? 

Tieburg:   Well,  I'd  say  it  brought  to  light  a  problem  that,  fortunately,  was 
pretty  much  corrected  as  the  result  of  this  expose".   So  it  really 
served  a  good  purpose,  even  though  the  headline  stories  that 
unemployment  insurance  fraud  amounted  to  $93,000,000  a  year  and 
that  sort  of  thing  were  sensational  headlines,  but  not  really  too 
factual.   The  only  way  they  could  measure  the  degree  of  fraud  was 
to  take  a  sample  of  a  hundred  cases  at  random  and  then  investigate 
them  thoroughly.   I  mean,  they  put  two  or  three  investigators  on 
each  case  and  they  checked  everything  out.   They  would  go  to  every 
employer  the  worker  ever  worked  for,  check  with  the  neighbors,  etc. 

Then  the  investigators  would  write  it  all  up  and  a  committee, 
of  which  I  was  a  member — there  were  five  of  us  from  various 
branches  within  the  department — would  review  that  case  and  decide 
whether  or  not  the  person  had  wrongfully  drawn  benefits.   And  if 
so,  had  he  lied  in  order  to  do  so  or  was  it  just  a  lack  of  under 
standing?  And  we  measured  the  degree  of  the  problem  and  actually 
assigned  a  value  to  it. 
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Tieburg:   And  then  statistically  they  came  up,  based  on  the  hundred  cases, 
with  a  range  of  probability  of  fraud,  which  could  go  all  the  way 
from,  maybe,  3%  fraud  up  to  as  high  as  35%  fraud.  And  then  they 
applied  the  35%  to  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  in  that  year  and 
assumed  that  the  fund  ended  up  with  a  maximum  possible  loss  of 
$93,000,000  in  fraudulent  claims. 

What  the  study  really  showed  was  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  demands  on  the  state  employees  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  — 


Tieburg:    —  system.  We  went  from  a  situation  where  practically  no  unemploy 
ment  benefits  were  paid  in  wartime,  because  everyone  was  working, 
to  a  situation  where  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  thrown  out  of  work  immediately  after  the  war  ended  and 
started  drawing  benefits.   So  here  was  this  huge  expansion,  where 
we  went  from  two  hundred  employees  in  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  to  three  thousand,  most  of  whom  were  brand  new  to  the 
system. 

What  this  whole  thing  pointed  out  to  those  of  us  who  were  on 
that  review  committee  was  that  our  people  weren't  properly 
trained.   They  didn't  know  how  to  ask  the  right  questions.   They 
didn't  know  how  to  do  the  job.   There  just  had  been  no  training 
given,  except  what  was  given  locally  and  informally  by  their 
supervisors,  who  were  also  new. 

So  Bryant  lost  his  job  because  of  that.   And  Burkett,  who  had 
made  the  expose  and  had  gotten  all  the  headlines  that  resulted 
from  this  broad  study,  got  the  job  as  director. 

Morris:    That  was  Governor  Knight,  wasn't  it? 

Tieburg:   That's  right.   Bryant  had  been  appointed  by  Warren. 

Morris:    Yes. 

Tieburg:   They  were  putting  the  pressure  on  Warren,  in  my  judgement,  through 
this  expose",  to  get  him  to  accept  the  job  that  Eisenhower  had  been 
trying  to  get  him  to  take  as  Chief  Justice.  Warren  had  to  make  a 
decision.   Did  he  want  to  remain  in  politics  and  maybe  become 
president,  or  did  he  want  to  go  on  the  bench?  They  effectively 
got  rid  of  Warren  by  putting  pressure  on  him  through  this  big 
expose". 
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Strengthening  Staff  Training  and  the  Employment  Service 


Tieburg : 


Morris: 
Tieburg: 

Morris : 
Tieburg : 


At  any  rate,  before  Bryant  left  we  immediately  started  setting  up 
centralized  training  in  the  department.  We  developed  and  set  up 
a  training  section  here  in  the  central  office,  brought  skilled 
people  in  from  the  field,  developed  training  packages,  trained 
trainers  to  administer  them,  and  started  training  all  of  our 
people  who  were  assigned  to  unemployment  insurance  duties. 

Was  the  pressure  on  this  coming  from  within  California  or  from 
the  federal—? 


It  was  coming  from  within  the  department, 
reorganized  was — 


The  first  thing  we 


That  you  were  having  troubles  with  unemployment  claims? 

That's  right.   Our  people  didn't  know  how  to  interview.   They 
didn't  know  how  to  recognize  ineligibility  clues.   They  didn't 
know  how  to  follow  up  on  them.   They'd  just  been  put  on  the  claims 
counter  and  told,  "When  a  person  presents  his  form,  check  to  make 
sure  it's  all  filled  out  and  then  pay  him  his  benefits."  And  if 
the  person  came  in  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  some  interviewers 
didn't  even  know  that  this  was  an  indication  that  he  was  not  able 
to  work  and  should  have  been  drawing  disability  insurance.   I 
mean,  we  were  hiring  people  just  to  get  the  millions  of  claims 
processed. 

So  that  began  a  very  healthy  practice  in  the  department  of 
developing  a  complete  training  package  that  consisted  of  over 
a  thousand  hours  of  formalized  and  on-the-job  structured  training 
for  the  new  employees  that  it  recruited  from  colleges  to  come  to 
work  for  the  department.   And  until  Weinberger's  successor,  Gil 
Sheffield,  who  had  been  appointed  from  the  Pacific  Telephone 
Company,  took  over,  that  practice  continued.   He  discontinued  the 
training.   It  started  again  with  the  advent  of  the  Brown  adminis 
tration  and  his  appointees. 

So  the  unemployment  insurance  fraud  scandal  hurt  the  reputation 
of  the  department.   It  cost  the  director,  Jim  Bryant,  his  job.   It 
caused  a  tremendous  upheaval  in  the  department  because  Bill 
Burkett  was  a  very  single-minded  person:  that  was,  not  to  pay 
benefits  to  anyone  who  wasn't  entitled  to  them.*  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  but  when  he  came  to  the  department,  he  wanted  to 
immediately  change  everything  around.   In  the  first  place,  he  was 
going  to  lay  off  a  lot  of  people  and  cut  down  on  the  size  of  the 
department  and  use  the  money  saved  to  do  more  investigation  of 
fraud  by  hiring  more  investigators. 


See  untranscribed  interview  with  Burkett  in  Donated  Tapes 
Collection  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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Morris:    Had  he  been  in  the  department  or  was  he  brought  in  from  outside? 

Tieburg:   No,  he  hadn't  been  in  the  department.   He  was  the  executive 
director  of  an  employer  tax  association. 

Morris:    I  see. 

Tieburg:   He  was  an  employer  representative.   He  came  in  and  immediately 

bumped  into  the  federal  government,  who  said,  "No,  you  can't  lay 
off  people  and  take  that  money  and  use  it  for  investigations, 
because  we  only  allow  you  so  much  for  the  investigation  function, 
and  you've  got  a  full  staff  there.  We  might  let  you  have  a  few 
more,  but  you're  not  going  to  double  or  triple  your  investigation 
staff."  He  found  he  really  couldn't  do  very  much,  because  the 
money  was  controlled  by  the  federal  government. 

Eventually,  and  it  didn't  take  too  long,  Bill  Burkett  started 
to  recognize  that  the  really  important  thing  in  this  department 
was  not  the  unemployment  insurance  function,  which  was  a  wage- 
replacement  system  that  had  been  set  up  to  take  care  of  people 
when  they  were  out  of  work.   He  realized  that  the  key  thing  was 
to  get  those  people  back  to  work;  that  was  really  the  way  to  save 
money  in  the  unemployment  insurance  fund . 

And  he  also  found  out  that  Jim  Bryant,  because  of  these  huge 
claim  loads,  had  switched  most  of  the  Employment  Service  inter 
viewers  over  to  unemployment  insurance  work.   The  Employment 
Service  function  was  down  to  where  there  were  290  people  in  the 
Employment  Service  in  the  state  of  California. 

Morris:    Statewide? 

Tieburg:   That's  right.   The  rest  of  them  were  all  working  in  Unemployment 
Insurance.  We  weren't  placing  anybody  to  speak  of.   Placements 
got  down  to  something  like  two  hundred  thousand  in  a  year  and 
that  included  agricultural  placements  and  short-time  placements 
such  as  babysitters  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  Burkett  finally  figured,  "Well,  by  gosh,  we're  going  to 
continue  to  watch  the  unemployment  'insurance  program  carefully. 
We're  training  all  our  staff  and  we'll  keep  that  up.  We'll  set 
up  a  fraud-prevention  program,  which  will  consist  of  supervisors 
evaluating  a  certain  number  of  the  claims  paid  each  day  to  make 
sure  that  the  interviewers  are  doing  the  right  thing." 

But  he  said,  "The  key  thing  is,  let's  build  that  Employment 
Service  up  and  get  some  people  back  to  work."  The  federal  govern 
ment  loved  this  and  he  got  more  money  for  the  Employment  Service 
staffing. 
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Tieburg:   Bill  Burkett,  from  a  personality  standpoint,  was  a  terror — I  mean, 
he  just  frightened  the  pants  off  of  everybody  in  this  department — 
and  he  had  no  ability  to  relate  to  people  or  to  motivate  them  in 
the  right  way.   His  operation  was  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  every 
body,  which  he  did  until  they  found  out  that  he  really  wasn't  such 
a  terror.   [chuckles]   He  just  didn't  know  how  to  deal  with  people. 

But  from  a  program  point  of  view,  he  was  much  sounder,  in  my 
judgement,  than  other  directors  had  been,  as  far  as  doing  the  job 
that  had  to  be  done.   And  while  he  was  here,  he  created  a  lot  of 
fuss  and  caused  a  lot  of  morale  problems,  but  he  got  the  Employ 
ment  Service  moving,  and  he  made  that  Unemployment  Insurance 
operation  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  efficient.   So,  he  has  to  be 
credited  with  that. 


Morale  Problems  in  the  Knight  Adm inistration 


Tieburg:   But  he  couldn't  remain.   The  morale  was  just  absolutely  terrible 
all  over  the  state  in  this  department,  and  eventually  Governor 
Knight  recognized  that.   The  Governor's  executive  secretary  was 
feeding  him  information  and  was  quite  aware  of  what  was  going  on. 

So,  he  put  Burkett  in  as  State  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  he 
appointed  Harry  Stewart,  who  had  just  retired  as  district  manager 
of  Shell  Oil  Company,  as  Director  of  Employment.   Stewart  was  a 
gentleman,  a  very  fine  individual,  who  knew  practically  nothing 
about  government  or  the  Department  of  Employment  and  who  didn't 
really  care  to  know  anything  about  it.   All  he  wanted  to  do  was 
to  get  the  department  calmed  down  and  to  get  the  people  back  to 
work  so  they  weren't  fearful  about  their  jobs  all  the  time. 
That's  what  he  did.   He  just  calmed  the  department  down;  he 
utilized  the  people  who  he  thought  could  get  things  going  and  he 
did  nothing  to  hurt  the  department.  He  did  everything  he  could  to 
help  it. 

But  he  never  really  got  into  the  job,  because  he  had  evidently 
been  told  by  Governor  Knight ,  "I  want  you  to  go  over  there  and 
get  the  morale  of  that  department  back  up  to  where  they  can 
function  properly  and  move  ahead  and  calm  things  down  after 
Burkett."  That  was  his  goal,  and  he  did  it. 

Morris:    Yes.   It  sounds  as  if,  by  and  large,  Goodwin  Knight  really  didn't 
have  that  much  close  interest  in  the  department's  work. 

Tieburg:   No,  I  don't  think  he  even  knew  what  was  going  on.   Only  when  it 
caused  a  problem  did  he  take  action.   He  wasn't  involved  much  at 
all. 
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Tieburg:   The  only  time  he  ever  got  involved  with  the  department  was  when 

labor  would  come  to  him  and  say,  "Look,  Goodie,  here's  our  package 
program  for  U.I.  benefits  and  disability  insurance  benefits.  Will 
you  support  us?"  The  Governor  would  say,  "Well,  leave  it  with  me, 
and  we'll  kick  it  around." 

Then  he'd  ask  the  department  to  comment  on  the  financial  impli 
cations  of  raising  benefits.  We'd  give  him  a  report  and  then  he'd 
go  check  with  Vince  Kennedy,  the  employer  lobbyist,  and  say, 
"Look,  here's  what  labor  wants.   Can  you  go  along  with  it,  or  what 
do  you  want?" 

Then  he'd  get  the  two  together  and  they'd  eventually  work  some 
thing  out,  and  they'd  go  to  Gordon  Fleury,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  and  Insurance  Committee  in  the  assembly,  and  work 
things  out.   But  the  only  time  the  Governor  got  involved  was  in 
that  type  of  a  situation.   He  wasn't  really  involved  in  the  opera 
tion  of  the  department. 

When  Pat  Brown  became  governor,  he  appointed  John  Carr  from 
Long  Beach  as  director.   Now,  John  Carr  was  married  to  the  sister 
of  the  Chandler  who  ran  the  L.A.  Times,  but  John  Carr  was  a 
Democrat  and,  I  guess,  fairly  active.   He  had  been  personnel 
manager  of  Buffum's,  a  large  department  store  in  Long  Beach. 

When  he  came  in  as  director,  John  Carr  knew  nothing  much  about 
the  department,  but  he  had  a  very,  very  curious  mind.  When  a 
problem  would  come  up,  instead  of  just  delegating  it  out  to  some 
body  and  [saying] ,  "Prepare  a  memo  for  me,"  or,  "Answer  this 
letter,"  if  it  was  something  that  intrigued  him,  he  would  get 
into  it  himself.   He  was  the  kind  of  a  guy  that  would,  before  he 
was  known  much  in  the  department,  get  in  his  car  and  go  to  an 
office  and  stand  in  the  claim  line,  that  sort  of  thing.   That 
was  the  way  he  learned . 

Morris:    [chuckles]   That's  an  unusual  approach. 
Tieburg:   Yes. 
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IV  FARM  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  AND  THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 


Mexican  Contract  Workers 


Tieburg:   John  Carr  had  heard  a  lot  of  back  talk  about  the  people  in  our 
Farm  Placement  Service.  We  haven't  gotten  into  that  subject, 
but — 

Morris:    Well,  this  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  get  into  it. 

Tieburg:   The  department  had  always  had  a  Farm  Placement  Service  as  a 

component  of  the  Employment  Service.   During  World  War  II,  when 
we  had  a  limited  farm  labor  supply  in  California,  it  was  neces 
sary  for  us  to  bring  farmworkers  up  from  Mexico  in  an  organized 
way,  under  contract,  and  this  was  done  through  the  State  Depart 
ment  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   These  workers  came 
up  and  harvested  our  crops. 

Prior  to  that  time,  crops  in  California  had  been  harvested  by 
domestic  farmworkers:  local  people,  kids  on  their  summer  vacation, 
farmworkers  who  came  in  from  Texas  and  Colorado  on  a  regular 
circuit  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.   Some  of  them 
liked  to  thin  and  cultivate  sugar  beets,  some  of  them  were  fruit 
pickers,  and  some  of  them  in  the  wintertime  would  come  through 
who  were  tree  pruners.   I  mean,  it  was  a  regular  circuit. 

Morris:    They'd  been  augmented  by  the  people  from  the  Dust  Bowl  area  too, 
hadn't  they? 

Tieburg:   Well,  they  were  here  already.   Those  people,  by  this  time,  by  the 
time  of  World  War  II,  were  here  and  starting  to  become  integrated. 
And  those  that  hadn't  moved  to  Richmond  to  work  in  the  shipyards, 
or  L.A.  to  work  in  the  aircraft  factories,  had  somehow  bought  for 
five  dollars  down  and  five  dollars  a  month  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  they'd  built  themselves  a  little  shack.   They'd  gotten  a  farm 
job,  or  they  were  starting  to  become  farmers  themselves  and  become 
a  part  of  agriculture,  and  they  worked,  and  their  kids  worked. 
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Tieburg:   But  we  always  had  a  large  number  of  illegal  aliens  or  "wetbacks". 
Now  they  call  them  undocumented  workers.   But  they  were  people  who 
had  come  across  the  Mexican  border  without  the  necessary  work 
permits,  who  were  not  citizens,  and  mostly  they  worked  illegally 
in  agriculture  or  in  the  service  industries — in  restaurants, 
hotels,  that  sort  of  thing. 

After  the  war  ended,  there  was  still  a  substantial  need  for 
farmworkers.  But  the  domestic  workers  who  had  previously  worked 
on  farms  now  had  a  taste  of  industrial  work  and  industrial  wages, 
and  they  weren't  about  to  go  back  and  work  for  sixty  cents  an 
hour  on  a  farm,  and  they  didn't  even  live  in  farming  areas  any 
more.   So  agriculture  had  a  tough  time  for  a  couple  of  years. 

In  1951,  Congress  finally  enacted  Public  Law  78,  which  gave 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right  to  certify  to  the  need  for 
foreign  workers,  as  long  as  those  foreign  workers  did  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  or  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers.  The 
law  said  a  lot  more  than  that,  but  that's  the  critical  point. 

It  was  necessary  to,  in  effect,  formulate  a  treaty  with  the 
government  of  Mexico.  It  was  called  an  international  agreement. 
It  didn't  have  the  effect  of  a  treaty  because  it  didn't  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate.   It  was  just  an  agreement  over  the 
conditions  under  which  the  United  States  could  bring  workers  in 
from  Mexico  and  how  they  had  to  be  treated.   It  was  to  protect 
the  workers. 

So  beginning  in  '51,  large  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals 
started  coming  in  under  contract  to  do  this  work  and  it  immedi 
ately  affected  the  resident  farm  labor  force  in  a  number  of  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Mexican  workers  got  free  transportation, 
housing,  food,  and  medical  attention,  as  well  as  a  guaranteed 
number  of  hours  of  work  each  week  and  they  were  paid  a  minimum 
wage.   It  was  not  a  set  minimum  wage.   It  depended  on  the  crop 
and  was  a  wage  based  on  a  wage  survey  that  was  made  in  that 
particular  area  at  that  particular  time  for  that  particular  crop. 
But,  at  any  rate,  whatever  they  made,  if  they'd  wanted  to  they 
could  have  saved  90%  of  it,  because  they  were  completely  taken 
care  of,  their  transportation  and  all  their  other  needs. 


Certification  of  Growers'  Needs 


Morris:    And  would  the  Farm  Placement  Service  supervise  all  these  people? 
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Tieburg:   No.   It  would  only  certify  to  their  need  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
He  would  then  authorize  the  workers  to  come  in  and  his  department 
had  to  supervise  the  Mexican  national  workers  who  were  under 
contract. 

But  the  Department  of  Employment  was  the  key.   If  farmers 
wanted  foreign  workers,  they  had  to  get  the  Department  of  Employ 
ment  to  certify  to  a  need  for  those  workers  and  the  need  had  to 
be  certified  far  in  advance.   So  it  was  an  estimating  game, 
because  one  couldn't  wait  until  the  peaches  had  to  be  harvested 
to  certify,  because  they  had  to  go  down  to  Mexico  and  recruit  the 
workers,  process  them,  give  them  medical  exams,  contract  them  out 
to  a  labor  association  which  was  responsible  for  handling  them 
for  a  group  of  farmers  and  it  was  a  big  long  involved  thing . 

So  the  farmers  were  continuously  attempting  to  make  sure  that 
they  had  certification  far  in  advance,  always  for  at  least  as 
many  workers  as  they  thought  they'd  need,  which  was  always  20% 
or  30%  more  than  they  really  needed.   You  know,  over-estimating 
was  a  safety  factor  from  their  standpoint. 

The  AJL-CIO  was  always  opposing  the  program  because  they  were 
getting  stories  from  domestic  workers  who  couldn't  go  to  work  for 
the  farmer  they'd  worked  for  before  because  he  now  had  contract 
Mexican  nationals  and  he  was  paying  for  their  housing,  food, 
transportation,  and  medical  care  and  giving  them  a  guaranteed 
number  of  hours  a  week.   And  when  there  would  come  a  family  of 
domestic  workers  who  wanted  to  work  like  they  had  done  before, 
the  farmer  would  find  every  way  in  the  world  not  to  hire  them, 
because  then  the  Mexican  nationals  would  have  to  sit  in  camp  and 
he'd  have  to  pay  them,  feed  them,  and  house  them. 

Morris:    So  you're  saying  that  sometimes  more  people  were  brought  up  from 
Mexico  than  were  needed? 

Tieburg:   Well,  in  the  aggregate,  probably  not.   But  what  happened  was  that 
in  individual  situations,  domestic  workers  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  work.   Now,  I'm  sure  there  was  work  for  all  the  domestic 
workers  and  all  the  Mexican  nationals,  if  we  could  just  get  them 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  but  it  didn't  work  out  that 
way. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  had  been  placed  in  a  separate 
organization  from  the  regular  Employment  Service  by  Director 
Bryant  when  he  hired  Ed  Hayes.   He  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in  Ed 
Hayes,  who  was  a  very,  very  competent  person — I  mean,  really  a 
good  administrator  who  knew  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  state. 
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Tieburg:   He  had  been  a  successful  businessman  for  many  years  and  somehow 
he'd  gotten  into  agriculture.   He  worked  for  the  University  of 
California  Extension  Service  during  the  war,  because  at  that  time 
job  placement  was  all  federalized,  and  the  Extension  Service  was 
responsible  for  bringing  the  Mexican  nationals  in  that  worked 
during  the  war. 

Morris:    UC  Extension  was? 

Tieburg:   Yes.   They  had  to  make  the  estimates  of  needs  and  the  wage  surveys. 

So  when  the  war  ended,  Hayes  wanted  the  job  of  chief  of  farm 
placement  in  California.   Bryant  had  known  him  when  Bryant  was 
the  regional  representative  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.   So  Hayes  took  the  state  civil  service 
exam  and  he  got  the  job.   Bryant  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in  him 
and  took  the  Farm  Placement  Service  out  of  the  Employment  Service — 
that  is,  out  of  the  direct  line — and  set  up  a  separate  organiza 
tion,  with  Hayes  reporting  directly  to  him,  instead  of  through 
the  department's  chief  of  field  operations. 

Morris:    How  did  you  feel  that — ? 

Tieburg:   Well,  at  that  time,  I  was  way  down  there  in  the  organization  and 
didn't  know  anything  about  it.   I  first  ran  into  a  problem  in 
1947  when  I  became  the  manager  of  the  largest  office  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  had  a  branch  casual  labor  office  right  next  to  a 
farm  labor  office,  down  at  7th  and  Main.  My  branch  manager  down 
there  kept  saying,  "You  know,  we're  sending  our  workers  next  door 
to  the  farm  labor  office,  and  they  won't  send  them  out  on  the  job." 

And  yet  there  were  trucks  coming  in  there  to  haul  workers  away 
to  jobs  every  day.   The  trucks  were  driven  by  farm  labor  contrac 
tors  who  would  pick  up  the  men  there,  take  them  to  a  farm,  put 
them  to  work,  and  supervise  them.   And  the  farmer  would  pay  the 
contractor,  who  would  pay  the  workers.   The  contractors  started 
running  into  trouble  placing  their  workers,  because  the  farmers 
started  contracting  for  Mexican  nationals. 

I  started  talking  about  this  to  the  farm  placement  supervisor 
for  the  L.A.  area,  and  he'd  say,  "Well,  the  domestics  are  no  good 
anyway.   They're  all  drunks  and  bums.   The  farmers  have  enough 
workers.   They  don't  need  them."  And  then  I'd  find  out  through 
the  grapevine  that  the  farmer  had  Mexican  nationals.   That's  when 
I  first  became  aware  of  this  problem. 
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Tieburg:    Soon  after,  I  was  moved  to  Sacramento  and  became  more  aware  of  it, 
but  I  wasn't  directly  involved  because  the  farm  program  wasn't 
under  the  chief  of  field  operations'  jurisdiction.   But  when  John 
Carr  came  in,  the  heat  kept  building  up. 


Farmworkers'  Organizing  and  Supporters 


Morris:    Some  of  the  heat  was  coming  from — ? 

Tieburg:   From  organized  labor.   From  Tom  Pitts  and  organized  labor,  and  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  Migrant  Ministry.   From  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  agricultural  field  who  weren't  farmers  but  who  were  in  agri 
cultural  economics  and  doing  social  work.   The  Quaker  movement, 
through  the  Friends'  Society,  had  people  out  there  trying  to  help 
farmworkers.  We  were  getting  all  kinds  of  squawks  about  the 
Mexican  nationals  taking  the  jobs  and  about  domestic  workers  who 
wanted  to  work  but  couldn't  get  work  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  getting  letters. 

Morris:  On  the  phone,  we  talked  a  little  bit  about  Ernesto  Galarza,  who 
was  born  in  Mexico . 

Tieburg:   Yes.   And  he  was  raising  a  fuss.   You  know,  he  was  calling  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  what  was  going  on. 

Morris:  Well,  some  of  the  charges  were  that  the — it  began  to  look  as  if 
bringing  in  the  people  from  Mexico  was  a  move  to  try  and  weaken 
the  efforts  to  organize. 

Tieburg:   Well,  there  were  few  efforts  to  organize  at  that  time.   The  first 
real  important  effort  to  organize  was  when  the  national  AFL-CIO 
decided  to  set  up  an  Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(AWOC)  in  California.   They  appointed  Norman  Smith  as  director  of 
that  effort,  with  headquarters  in  Stockton,  and  they  staffed  it. 
They  spent  a  lot  of  money. 

Morris:    Ernesto  Galarza,  I  thought,  was  there.  Yes? 

Tieburg:   Well,  yes.   But  he  really  wasn't  an  operating  organizer  on  the 
staff.   He  wasn't  an  official  part  of  that  movement.   Galarza 
was  not  an  officer  in  AWOC.   He  was  supporting  them,  he  was 
getting  some  material  to  do  some  more  writing,  his  heart  was  in 
the  organizing  movement,  but,  actually,  Ernesto  was  not  an 
official  part  of  this  particular  drive.   He  may  have  been  the 
impetus  behind  it.   He  may  have  been  the  one  that  got  Meany  and 
the  AFL-CIO  council  to  vote  to  put  up  the  money  for  it. 
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Morris:    That's  interesting,  because  I'd  understood  that  he  and  William 
Becker  were  both  staff  organizers  in  that  effort. 

Tieburg:   Well,  Becker  definitely — well,  he  may  have  been.   But  from  our 

standpoint,  I  could  not  identify  Galarza  as  being  a  working  part 
of  this  organizing  attempt.  Now,  I  met  with  all  of  those  people 
constantly.  They  were  always  up  here  in  Sacramento  and  I  was 
trying  to  be  absolutely  impartial  and  I  worked  cooperatively  with 
them. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  did  was  open  up  the  records  of 
the  Mexican  nationals  to  the  public.   They  could  never  find  out 
which  farmers  had  been  authorized  to  use  Mexican  nationals, 
because  the  Farm  Placement  Service  under  Ed  Hayes  had  refused. 


Placement  Service  Shake-up 


Tieburg:   We're  getting  a  little  ahead,  because  I  have  to  tell  you  what 
happened.   John  Carr,  being  a  very  curious  guy  and  hearing  all 
this  talk  about  farms,  decided  to  conduct  his  own  investigation 
of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  and  he  did  it.   He  had  the  depart 
ment's  investigation  section,  which  was  primarily  for  investigat 
ing  unemployment  insurance  claims,  assign  a  few  investigators  who 
did  a  lot  of  checking  on  the  Farm  Placement  Service. 

When  the  investigation  was  all  done,  Carr  made  a  decision 
without  telling  any  of  us.   None  of  us  who  were  working  here  in 
the  headquarters  knew  about  the  investigation.   He  decided  that 
he  was  going  to  remove  Hayes  as  chief  of  Farm  Placement  and  put 
him  in  a  technical  staff  job.   He  fired  the  farm  placement 
supervisor  from  Los  Angeles  (a  fellow  named  Cunningham)  and 
another  fellow  from  San  Diego  named  Parks  resigned  under  fire. 
They  had  allegedly  been  accepting  gifts  from  farmers. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  was  at  that  time  staffed  mainly 
with  ex-farmers,  people  from  agriculture,  from  the  employers' 
side.  The  sympathy  was  all  with  the  farmer.   It  was  really  of 
little  service  to  the  worker.  The  worker  would  come  in  and  the 
farm  interviewer  wouldn't  even  take  an  application.   He'd  just 
say,  "Well,  we  have  no  jobs.   Try  again."   I  mean,  it  was  a  very 
loose  thing. 

Furthermore,  nobody  was  authorized  to  find  out  from  this 
department  who  had  been  authorized  to  use  Mexican  nationals — 
which  farmers  were  authorized,  which  associations,  and  on  what 
basis  were  they  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.   It  was 
all  secret. 
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Tieburg:   Well,  Carr  removed  Hayes  and  moved  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
back  into  the  regular  Employment  Service. 

## 

Tieburg:    I  was  asked  by  Carr  to  become  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Employment  Offices  and  Benefit  Payments.   I  was,  at  that  time, 
the  area  mamager  for  the  interior  area,  which  covered  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valley.   I  accepted  and  ended  up  with 
responsibility  for  the  department's  field  operation,  including 
the  Farm  Placement  Service,  which  was  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion. 

Morris:    So  you  walked  into  that? 

Tieburg:   Yes.   I  mean,  I  inherited  that  right  off  the  bat.   In  addition  to 
trying  to  manage  the  entire  Employment  Service  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  operation,  I  had  to  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  on  this 
farm  labor  operation.   I  tried  to  figure  out  what  we  could  do  to 
really  make  this  an  impartial  service  and  to  really  provide  some 
service  to  workers  and  employers  alike. 

I  did  a  lot  of  things,  but  the  first  thing  I  did  was  open  up 
the  records  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  see  them.   I  put  a  fellow  in 
charge  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  who  had  been  a  farm  placement 
supervisor  in  the  Stockton  area,  a  young  fellow  named  Ray  Roth. 
He'd  been  in  agriculture  ever  since  he  got  out  of  college,  but 
not  from  an  owner/farmer  standpoint.  He  had  been  with  the  federal 
government  in  the  Farm  Security  Administration.   I'd  had  enough 
contact  with  him,  because  he  operated  in  my  geographical  territory 
when  I  had  been  interior  area  manager,  to  know  that  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  handle  the  type  of  reform  that  I  intended  to 
put  in  and  it  worked  out  that  way.   He  did  a  very  good  job  in  a 
difficult  assignment. 

Morris:    Did  you  have  any  sense  of  what  Brown's  farm  policies  were,  or 
what  he  wanted  done  about  the  farm  labor  thing? 

Tieburg:   No,  not  at  this  time.   He  just  didn't  want  any  trouble.   You 

know,  he  wanted  to  get  the  thing  cleaned  up.   He  took  Carr  out 
of  the  department  right  away  and  made  him  Director  of  Finance. 

Morris:    I  wondered  about  that.   Did  that  have  to  do  with  the  farm  labor — ? 

Tieburg:   No,  I  think  it  was  just  that  he  was  losing  Bert  Levit,  who  he  had 
in  there  as  finance  director,  and  Carr  had  a  business  background, 
so  he  put  Carr  in  there.   This  turned  into  a  disaster  because 
John  Carr  was  just  not  a  Director  of  Finance,  period.   He  spent 
most  of  his  time  going  unannounced  to  state  hospitals  and  taking 
an  inventory  of  the  cots  that  they  had  in  the  supply  room  and 
stuff  like  that.   The  Governor's  staff  could  never  find  John  Carr 
when  they  wanted  him.   [laughter] 
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Morris: 
Tieburg: 

Morris: 
Tieburg: 


Oh,  dear! 

I  mean,  it  was  really  tough.   [laughter] 
should  have  never  been  put  into. 


He  was  put  in  a  job  he 


That's  interesting.  Well,  apparently  his  curiosity  in  going  out 
into  the  field  worked  pretty  well  here — 

Well,  it  did  on  the  farm  problem.   The  only  thing  that  came  out 
of  it,  really,  was  that  he  did  find  out  what  all  the  rest  of  us 
knew,  that  the  Farm  Placement  Service  was  not  an  impartial 
service.   [laughter]   But  he  proved  it.   I  mean,  he  had  the 
authority  to  investigate  it,  and  he  did.  None  of  the  other 
directors  had  ever  done  that. 


End  of  Public  Law  78,  1964 


Morris:    Did  you  have  a  role,  then,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  end  of 
Public  Law  78,  when  it  finally—? 

Tieburg:    I  not  only  had  a  role,  but  I  had  been  urging  the  Labor  Department 
for  a  long  time  to  not  let  Congress  extend  the  thing. 

Morris:    I  see. 

Tieburg:    It  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  had  absolutely  convinced  myself 
that  there  was  not  a  need  for  these  workers,  that  the  farm  industry 
was  not  utilizing  mechanization  that  was  available  to  them,  because 
it  was  cheaper,  in  their  judgement,  to  have  an  on-hand  guaranteed 
source  of  contract  Mexican  labor  than  to  invest  in  mechanical 
devices,  such  as  tomato  harvesters  at  $10,000  each  and  that  sort 
of  thing.   I  had  a  feeling  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  here  as  it  was  allowed  to  operate  in 
every  other  industry  and  that  people  who  wanted  to  work  in  agri 
culture  would  never  be  able  to  support  themselves  in  agriculture 
as  long  as  we  had  the  Mexican  nationals. 

My  reasons  were  not  based  on  just  my  own  personal  feelings, 
but  on  my  firm  conviction,  which  I  could  prove  in  many  different 
ways,  that  when  you  let  the  Mexican  national  contract  workers  in, 
it  did  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic  labor  supply.   Even 
though  I  certified  that  there  was  a  labor  shortage  in  a  particular 
crop  area,  the  minute  the  Secretary  of  Labor  brought  Mexican 
nationals  in  it  adversely  affected  the  wages  of  domestic  workers. 
The  wage  was  set  by  wage  surveys  that  our  department  had  to 
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Tieburg:    conduct  in  certain  crops  where  farmers  intended  to  use  Mexican 
nationals.  We  would  go  out  and  survey  the  wages  of  the  few 
domestic  workers  and  they  were  always  the  same  wages  that  the 
Mexican  nationals  were  getting.   In  other  words,  there  was  no 
need  for  any  farmer  to  pay  more,  because  he  could  get  Mexican 
nationals  if  the  domestic  workers  refused  to  work  at  that  low 
wage. 

Jack  Henning,  who  had  been  Director  of  the  California  Depart 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations  and  who  was  then  Undersecretary  of 
Labor,  and  I  felt  exactly  the  same  way  about  it.   As  soon  as  I  was 
made  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public  Employment  Offices  and 
Benefit  Payments,  I  started  working  crop  by  crop  and  recommending 
higher  wages  for  Mexican  nationals,  knowing  that  then  domestic 
workers  would  also  get  them  and  be  encouraged  to  work. 

One  amusing  thing  that  I  can  remember  now — they  always  used 
Mexican  nationals  to  climb  those  sixty-foot  high  date  palms  down 
in  the  Coachella  Valley  to  harvest  the  dates  and  they  paid  them 
70C  an  hour.   I  remember  .sending  a  wire  to  [Willard]  Wirtz 

[U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor]  saying  that  I  thought  that  he  should 
not  certify  that  work  at  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  and  that  the 
additional  wage  could  be  considered  flight  pay.   [laughter] 

Morris:    Yes'.   [laughter] 

Tieburg:   By  God,  he  did  itl   [laughter]   He  set  it  at  $1.25.   [laughter] 
Wirtz  was  a  funny  guy.  He  was  a  tough  man  to  do  business  with. 
But  if  you  appealed  to  him  in  certain  ways,  mostly  by  saying 
something  clever,  why,  then  you  usually  won  him  over,  whether 
you  had  a  good  argument  or  not . 

Morris:    That's  marvelous. 

Tieburg:   I  found  that  out.   [laughter]   So  I  used  to  pull  those  little 
deals  as  often  as  I  could,  trying  to  get  his  interest  and  then 
he'd  usually  go  along. 


Governor  Brown's  Position 


Morris:    Were  the  various  hearings  that  were  held  something  that  you 

encouraged,  to  build  up  sentiment  to  let  the  bill  die  its  way 
out? 

Tieburg:   That's  right.   I  urged  the  Governor  to  have  that  hearing  on 

farm  labor  which  he  and  Henning  co-chaired.   It  was  an  all-day 
hearing  and  we  had  a  large  number  of  people  come  to  testify, 
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Tieburg:   including  farmers.  We  let  them  present  a  formal  statement  which 
we  put  into  the  hearing  record  and  then  they  could  say  what  they 
wanted  to.   Tom  Pitts,  AFL-CIO  Secretary,  made  a  fiery  denuncia 
tion  of  the  whole  program.   We  had  very  little  defense  from  the 
farmers,  frankly.   By  this  time,  they  knew  the  end  was  in  sight. 
This  was  already  1964  and,  you  know,  the  program  ended  on  December 
31  of  '64. 

Morris:    Right. 

Tieburg:    Congress  had  to  vote  to  extend  the  act  or  it  was  going  to  die 
and  they  didn't  act. 

Morris:    Then  there  was  an  effort  by  Governor  Pat  Brown  to  get  a  three-year 
phase-out  kind  of  a  thing.  What  was  that  all  about? 

Tieburg:   Well,  yes,  but  instead  of  that,  when  Agriculture  Director  Charles 
Paul  and  I  went  back  there  to  discuss  this  with  Secretary  Wirtz 
and  with  our  congressional  delegation,  instead  of  a  phase-out,  we 
finally  agreed  that  we  could,  in  an  emergency,  use  Public  Law  414, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act,  which  had  a  provision 
which  would  permit  the  temporary  importation  of  foreign  workers 
with  work  permits  to  be  authorized  by  the  Immigration  and  Natural 
ization  Service,  as  a  phase-out.  We'd  use  that  as  the  out  in  case 
things  got  so  tough  that  we  were  going  to  lose  crops. 

But  we  also  said  to  ourselves,  "We're  not  bound  by  Public  Law 
78  any  more,  and  these  guys  are  going  to  have  to  prove  that  they 
need  workers.   We're  going  to  really  document  this.  We're  going 
to  take  the  right  away  from  the  farm  labor  association  to  just 
dole  these  workers  out  to  any  farmer  who  belongs  to  the  associa 
tion.  We're  going  to  make  the  individual  farmers  come  into  the 
farm  placement  office  and  apply  for  workers."  The  farmer  could 
still  let  the  association  recruit  them  and  feed  them  and  house 
them.   But  they  were  going  to  be  his  employees;  and  he  could  not 
use  them  until  the  farm  placement  office  gave  him  an  okay;  and 
that  could  occur  the  day  before  he  needed  the  workers,  not  months 
ahead  of  time. 

It  got  so  tough  on  the  farmers  [laughter]  that  they  finally 
just  gave  up  and  to  this  day  they've  done  just  beautifully. 

Morris:    Yes.  What  was  the  farm  labor  association? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  there  were  a  number  of  them.   There  were  at  least  fifteen  of 
them  in  the  state.  There  was  the  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production 
Association.   There  was  one  in  Fresno,  two  for  the  citrus  industry 
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Tieburg : 


Morris: 


Tieburg: 


Morris: 
Tieburg: 

Morris : 

Tieburg: 

Morris: 

Tieburg : 


in  Ventura,  three  or  four  in  the  Bay  Area,  one  headquartered  in 
Woodland.   These  were  labor  associations  that  the  farmers  formed 
to  do  their  recruiting  for  them,  not  recruiting  of  domestic 
workers,  but  recruiting  of  foreign  workers. 

Were  these  an  offshoot  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  or  anything 
like  that? 

No,  no.   These  were  strictly  foreign-labor  recruitment  facilities 
that  a  group  of  farmers  would  get  together  and  form.   The  farmer 
would  pay  dues  to  the  association  to  support  an  office,  a  manager, 
recruiters,  assistants,  cars,  and  equipment.   It  was  a  big  deal. 

Yes.  Where  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  fit  in  on  this? 
Did  you  work  with  them? 

They  didn't  fit  in  at  all.   They  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
They  just  stayed  completely  out  of  it. 

I  thought  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was — ? 
Well,  that's  the  state  board. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
agriculture  department. 


I'm  sorry.   I  meant  the  state 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  both  federal  and  California,  stayed 
completely  out  of  the  Mexican  national  program  and  that  included 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.   While  I  was  director  I  was  asked 
to  serve  as  an  eX-officio  member  of  the  board.   I  gave  them  a 
report  on  the  farm  labor  situation  at  each  one  of  their  meetings. 
I  told  them  what  my  department  was  doing,  what  my  policies  were, 
what  my  attitudes  were,  what  I  thought  the  problems  were,  and  I 
asked  for  their  advice.   Usually  they  said,  "Well,  you're  doing 
everything  fine.  We  have  no  suggestions." 

But  they  had  no  authority  under  law  in  the  labor  part  of  the 
program,  which  was  just  as  well.   I  mean,  why  get  two  agencies 
messed  up  in  a  bad  situation?   So  the  effect  was  that  my  depart 
ment  took  all  the  heat — that's  what  it  amounted  to. 

The  Governor  had  a  lot  of  good  friends  and  supporters  who  were 
big  farmers  who  used  foreign  workers.   And,  boy,  he  was  getting 
the  heat  from  them  on  one  side  and  from  me  on  the  other.   I 
advised  him  as  best  I  could  that  I  thought  that  there  might  be  a 
few  rocky  labor  shortage  situations,  but  by  and  large  we  could 
get  along  without  Public  Law  78.   The  farmers  kept  insisting  that 
we  couldn't. 
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Morris:    Did  he  take  your  advice? 

Tieburg:   Well,  he  didn't  want  to  be  responsible  for  huge  crop  losses.   It 
would  have  been  the  Governor,  not  Al  Tieburg,  who  would  have  had 
to  take  the  blame.   The  Governor  could  have  taken  a  policy  position 
in  opposition  to  P.L.  78,  but  he  chose  not  to  oppose  it  nor  to 
support  it.   His  whole  position  was,  "I  want  to  avoid  crop  losses, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  make  sure  that  all  domestic  workers 
who  want  to  work  in  agriculture  can  work  there." 

Actually,  the  way  things  have  turned  out,  we've  got  thousands 
of  Mexican  nationals  working  in  agriculture,  but  they're  here 
illegally. 

Morris:    Did  you  have  any  inkling  when  Public  Law  78  was  phasing  out  that 
there  would  be  a  continuing  Mexican-national  movement  north  and 
that  it  would  grow  as  it  has? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  sure.   It  was  going  on  at  the  time.   I  mean,  the  contract 
Mexican  nationals — there  were  as  many  as  100,000  in  this  state 
at  one  time — were  still  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  agricultural  labor  force. 

Morris:    Yes. 

Tieburg:   There  were  certain  crops  in  certain  areas  where  they  never  used 
contract  nationals  but  "wetbacks"  instead.   I  knew  that  that's 
what  would  happen  after  P.L.  78  expired,  and  that  was  fine  with 
me  because  the  Mexican  national  under  contract  couldn't  organize, 
he  couldn't  seek  higher  wages,  and  he  couldn't  take  any  job  action 
at  all.   He  was  not  a  free  man;  he  was  a  contract  worker  who  could 
be  sent  back  to  Mexico  at  any  time. 

A  wetback,  working  with  other  wetbacks,  could  threaten  to  walk 
off  the  farm  and  leave  the  farmer  without  workers  if  he  wouldn't 
pay  them  a  better  wage.   They  could  bring  some  collective  bargain 
ing  into  the  farm  labor  situation. 

Morris :    Yes . 

Tieburg:   Now,  the  Farmworkers'  Union,  Cesar  Chavez's  organization,  I'm 

sure,  has  many  members  who  are  undocumented  workers,  along  with 
thousands  that  are  documented  who  are  here  either  as  citizens  or 
with  work  permits.   But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that's  fine.   As 
long  as  they're  free  to  work  or  not  work  like  any  other  worker, 
then  I  think  the  farm  labor  market  is  operating  in  a  supply  and 
demand  situation.   That's  what  eventually  happened  and  it  could 
have  been  that  way  all  the  time.   The  only  time  we  had  a  real 
shortage  of  workers  in  agriculture  was  during  the  war. 
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V  OTHER  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ISSUES  AND  RESPONSES 


Interagency  Service  Centers,  After  Watts  Riots 


Morris:  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  hot  item  for  Pat  Brown.  That  was 
in  '65,  when  the  Watts  riots  occurred,  and  I  gather  that  prac 
tically  all  departments  in  the  state  got  involved  in  that. 

Tieburg:   Well,  the  Watts  riot  was  in  the  summer  of  1965  and  within  ten 

days  after  the  riot,  an  office  was  opened  in  Watts  to  serve  that 
area.   In  that  office  was  the  Department  of  Employment,  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  a  consumers'  counselor  from 
the  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards,  and 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Morris:    Anybody  from  the  Welfare  Department? 

Tieburg:   No,  not  the  state  welfare,  but  from  the  county  welfare  department. 
L.A.  County  also  assigned  some  people  there  and  there  were  some 
L.A.  city  people.   I  mean,  we  set  up  the  first  multiservice  center, 
so  to  speak,  and  then  we  immediately  started  working  to  set  one  up 
in  East  Los  Angeles,  and  eventually  the  statewide  service  center 
program  evolved  out  of  this . 

Morris:    That  had  some  federal  funding  in  it  too,  didn't  it? 

Tieburg:  Oh,  it  was  almost  all  federally  funded  until  the  state  made  the 
conscious  decision  to  actually  set  up  permanent  service  centers. 
And  what  they  did  then  was  take  the  departments  that  were  going 
to  serve  in  there — Rehabilitation,  Employment,  Industrial  Rela 
tions,  Housing  and  Community  Development — and  let  their  budgets 
support  the  staff  that  was  in  there  wherever  it  was  possible. 
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Tieburg:   In  our  case,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  gave  us  extra  staff  for 
the  centers.   In  the  case  of  Rehabilitation,  which  is  100% 
federally  funded  too,  they  got  additional  staff  from  HEW.   Some 
of  the  departments  had  to  get  their  state  budgets  augmented.   The 
state  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  premises  and  the  salaries  of  the 
service  center  managers  and  the  superstructure. 

Morris:    From  your  point  of  view,  was  it  a  matter  of  people  who  primarily 
had  been  considered  unemployable  who  lived  in  that  Watts  area? 

Tieburg:   No,  not  unemployable.   They  were  people  who  had  minimum  skills 
and  very  little  opportunity  to  improve  their  skills,  people  who 
were  physically  removed  from  a  good  part  of  the  labor  market  and 
who  had  limited  access  to  the  government  services  that  could  help 
them. 

At  the  time,  we  had  an  employment  office  in  Huntington  Park 
and  another  one  in  Compton,  but  we  never  did  have  an  office  in 
Watts  because  our  practice  was  to  try  and  put  offices  where  there 
was  employment — not  where  the  workers  lived  but  where  the  jobs 
were — and  in  Watts  there  was  little  employment. 

Morris:    I  see. 

Tieburg:   We  had  an  East  Los  Angeles  office,  because  there  was  a  lot  of 
industrial  activity  over  there. 

But  then  there  was  another  problem,  not  just  with  our  depart 
ment  but  also  with  others.   The  people  in  those  communities 
couldn't  relate  to  our  offices  when  they  went  to  them.   They 
walked  in  and  they  saw  a  sea  of  white  faces  behind  desks  and  at 
counters.   They  didn't  see  any  of  their  own  people  there.  When 
they  went  for  service,  they  listened  to  a  strange  language  called 
"governmentese";  words  that  they  really  didn't  understand. 

They  were  really  out  of  the  main  stream,  and  there  was  discrim 
ination  on  the  part  of  employers.   I  mean,  it  was  really  bad. 
Even  if  qualified  minority  workers,  either  black  or  Chicano,  tried 
to  get  a  job,  they  had  very  little  chance  of  getting  a  skilled  job. 
I  mean,  it  was  pretty  bad. 


Encouraging  Equal  Opportunity 


Tieburg:    In  1959,  Pat  Brown  had  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  put  on  the 
books  and  set  up  a  Division  of  Fair  Employment  Practices  in  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department.   Our  department,  as  early  as  1949, 
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Tieburg:   had  adopted  a  policy  of  not  accepting  any  job  order  from  an 

employer  that  contained  any  discriminatory  specifications,  and 
we  also  stopped  putting  on  application  cards  the  race  or  color 
of  an  applicant. 

Morris:  This  was  before  Governor  Brown  got  the  FEPC  bill  passed? 

Tieburg:  This  was  when  Governor  Warren  was  governor. 

Morris:  You  had  already  begun  that? 

Tieburg:  That's  right. 

Morris:  I  know  Warren  tried  to  get  legislation  passed  and  didn't  succeed. 

Tieburg :  Right . 

Morris:  But  you  went  ahead  anyhow. 

Tieburg:    [nods]   I'm  going  to  take  some  credit  because  credit's  due  me  on 
this. 

Morris:    Go  ahead,  yes. 

Tieburg:   In  1947,  when  I  became  manager  of  the  Service  and  Labor  Employment 
Office  in  Los  Angeles,  70%  of  my  clientele  were  black  or  brown. 
The  department,  in  Los  Angeles  proper,  had  an  Industrial  Office 
and  a  Service  and  Labor  Office.  And  in  my  office,  we  handled  the 
types  of  occupations  that  were  primarily  staffed  by  minorities. 

Here  I  had  this  mass  of  people,  unemployed,  looking  for  work, 
and  we  could  do  very  little  for  them.   Our  employer  job  orders 
would  say,  "No  Negroes,"  "Don't  refer  Mexicans,"  and  that  sort  of 
thing . 

I,  being  new  on  the  job  and  not. really  too  familiar  with 
administrative  rules  because  I'd  been  a  junior  interviewer  till 
the  day  before  I  became  manager,  said  to  myself,  "Well,  this  is 
ridiculous.  How  can  we  serve  these  people  if  we  have  job  orders 
we  can't  refer  them  to?  Why  don't  we  let  the  employers  refuse 
them?  Why  do  we  screen  them  out?   I  mean,  we're  not  saying  the 
employer  has  to  take  them.   There's  no  law  that  says  he  has  to 
hire  any  person.   And  if  he  doesn't  want  to  hire  a  black  person, 
that's  his  right  under  the  law,  but  let  him  make  that  decision." 

So,  just  on  my  own,  I  instructed  my  staff  that  if  an  employer 
said,  "Well,  don't  send  me  any  blacks,"  to  tell  the  employer, 
"Well,  look,  we're  going  to  have  to  refer  any  persons  who  meet 
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Tieburg:   your  job  specifications.  You  don't  have  to  hire  them,  but  we  have 
to  refer  them."  A  few  employers  said,  'Veil,  forget  the  whole 
thing,"  and  cancelled  the  job  order,  but  others  said,  "Okay." 
They  realized  it  was  not  our  responsibility  to  screen  on  such  non- 
performance  requirements. 

So,  we  did  that  for  quite  a  while,  and  the  word  got  around, 
[chuckles]   Somebody  complained  about  it.   Our  director,  Jim 
Bryant,  heard  about  it  and  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  hell  this 
guy  Tieburg  was  doing  down  there  in  L.A.   And  pretty  soon  my  area 
manager  was  calling  me  into  the  area  office,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"   So  I  told  him.   And  he  said,  "Why?"  And  I  told  him.   He 
said,  "It  makes  sense." 

So,  pretty  soon  Don  Roney,  our  Chief  of  Field  Operations,  came 
from  Sacramento  and  we  went  through  the  same  thing.   He  said,  "I 
think  you're  absolutely  right.   Let's  talk  to  the  Director  and  see 
if  he'll  go  to  the  Governor  on  it  and  approve  this  thing."   So  I 
said,  "Fine  with  me." 

So  Roney  went  back  and  talked  to  Bryant.  Bryant  called  me  on 
the  phone  and  said,  "Tell  me  what  your  experience  has  been."  I 
told  him  the  good  experience,  and  the  bad  experience,  and  the 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  and  employers,  and  the 
logic  behind  the  thing. 

Morris:    What  was  the  reaction  of  the  applicants? 

Tieburgj   Oh,  they  were  delighted.   They  were  getting  sent  out  on  jobs  and, 

you  know,  the  government  was  no  longer  discriminating  against  them. 
They  thought  that  was  good . 

Morris:    Yes.   And  were  they  getting  some  jobs  that  they  hadn't  before? 

Tieburg:   Yes,  they  were  getting  some  jobs.   People  would  go  out,  and  they 
were  well  qualified,  and  they'd  make  a  pitch  to  the  employer,  and 
the  employer  needed  somebody,  and  he'd  say,  "Well,  let's  try  it." 
A  few  people  were  starting  to  break  through. 

Well,  Governor  Warren  went  for  it.   So  we  put  it  in  statewide. 
It  was  a  shocker  for  most  of  our  managers.   Boy,  they  were  worried 
to  death  about  what  their  relationship  would  be  with  the  employer 
community. 

Morris:    This  is  while  Warren  was  still  in  Sacramento? 

Tieburg:   Yes.   And  the  next  thing  I  knew,  the  Un-American  Activities  Com 
mittee  chairman  in  the  senate — 
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Morris:    Hugh  Burns? 

Tieburg:   Oh,  no.   He  was  from  L.A. 

Morris :    Tenney? 

Tieburg:   Yes!   Senator  Tenney,  Jack  Tenney,  held  a  hearing  on  this  thing 
and  I  had  to  go  and  testify  with  Bryant  to  defend  our  position, 
[laughter]   Tenney  tried  to  nail  me  on  it.   And  I  said,  "Senator, 
you  know,  I  started  this  thing  in  ignorance,  I  guess,  of  the 
implications,  but  because  it  made  sense  to  me;  it  was  logical. 
Why  should  the  government  discriminate?   If  the  employer  wants  to 
discriminate,  I  guess  that's  his  right  under  the  present  law. 
But  why  should  he  use  the  government,  which  is  paid  for  by  all 
the  taxpayers,  to  discriminate  against  some  of  the  taxpayers?" 

Well,  he  just  folded.   I  mean,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  We 
never  heard  another  word.   He  didn't  even  report  on  that  in  his 
committee  report  at  the  end  of  the  year.   He  just  dropped  the 
whole  subject. 

Morris:    Excellent. 

Tieburg:   At  any  rate,  one  of  the  first  things  Pat  Brown  did  was  put  in  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  in  1959. 

And  I  think  the  first  action  I  took  as  director,  the  day  after 
I  was  given  this  acting  appointment  in  1963,  was  to  have  appointed 
in  every  local  employment  office  of  the  department  a  minority 
specialist — an  employment  representative  who  would  be  responsible 
for  contacting  the  organizations  in  the  minority  communities  of 
that  city  and  trying  to  work  out  a  program  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  they  represented,  and  who  would  give  training 
to  all  the  placement  interviewers  in  how  to  further  the  employment 
of  minorities  by,  for  example,  making  individual  job  development 
attempts  when  they  got  a  minority  applicant  who  had  any  special 
skills  to  start  phoning  employers  who  used  people  in  those  skills, 
even  if  we  didn't  have  a  job  order,  and  try  to  set  up  interviews 
to  expose  this  person  to  jobs — things  of  that  kind. 

We  also  appointed  a  State  Minority  Supervisor.   He,  Marion  J. 
Woods,  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
here  in  the  state  of  California.   He  was  a  research  analyst  when 
we  appointed  him  to  this  position,  and  he  went  on  up  from  there. 
With  his  help  we  set  out  to  recruit  minorities  into  the  department 
as  career  employees. 
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Tieburg:   I  recognized  that  the  minority  community  had  a  hard  time  relating 
to  our  public  offices  when  they  didn't  see  any  of  their  own  kind 
in  there  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  special  understanding  of 
their  problems. 


Employment  Department  Minority  Employees//// 


Tieburg:    I  felt  that  we  in  the  department  should  at  least  make  a  real 
effort  to  recruit  more  minorities. 

i 
Morris:    In  your  own  department? 

Tieburg:   That's  right.  Here  are  the  statistics.   [consulting  records] 

In  1961,  we  had  536  Negroes  employed  in  the  department.   In  '68, 
951.   Negroes  were  6.4%  of  the  department  staff  in  '61,  and  in 
'68  they  were  9.4%  of  the  staff.   So  it  was  almost  a  50%  increase. 
It  still  wasn't  an  awful  lot  of  people,  but  it  did  show  a  sub 
stantial  increase. 

We  had  146  Chicanos  in  '61  and  511  in  '68.   We  went  from  1.7% 
of  the  staff  being  Chicanos  to  5.1%  in  seven  years.   So  there  was 
some  progress  made. 

I  think  now  the  department  is  in  very  good  shape.   I  mean,  this 
has  been  continued  right  along  by  each  director,  whether  it  was  a 
Reagan  appointee  or  not. 

Morris:    Because  of  federal  encouragement  and — ? 

Tieburg:   No,  I  think  because  of  feelings  that  this  was  really  the  thing 
that  had  to  be  done.   If  you  wanted  to  serve  all  of  the  people, 
you  had  to  have  some  kind  of  fair  representation  of  each  type  of 
person  in  the  department  in  a  policy-making  position  and  in  an 
operating  position  throughout  the  department.   I  think  that  this 
department  right  straight  on  through  has  been  very  good  in  that 
respect. 
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VI   CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 


Welfare  Reform 


Morris:    Did  the  Governor  or  the  legislature  ever  talk  to  you  about  efforts 
to  make  more  jobs  for  people  on  welfare  or  some  program  with  Social 
Welfare  to  get  some  of  the  welfare — ? 

Tieburg:   Not  the  Governor  or  the  legislature,  but  the  Congress  and  the 

Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  did,  in  establishing  the  work 
incentive  program  for  welfare  recipients.   This  program  came  into 
existence  in  1967  and  it's  still  in  existence.   It  was  directed 
at  taking  welfare  recipients  in  the  AFDC  program,  most  of  them 
women,  and  giving  them  whatever  support  and  training  they  needed. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  that. 

We  staffed  up  and  set  up  a  separate  WIN  (Work  Incentive)  program 
with  separate  offices  and  specially  trained  people.   We  set  up  WIN 
teams  with  set  caseloads  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Depart 
ment  of  Education  to  contract  for  WIN  vocational  training  and  basic 
educational  training  through  the  public  school  system. 

It  was  a  very,  very  expensive  program  and  for  that  reason  it's 
undergone  significant  changes  to  the  point  where  now,  although 
it's  making  some  impact,  the  impact  is  very  small. 

But  the  way  it  originally  was  conceived,  there  was  almost  no 
limit  to  what  you  could  do  to  take  persons  from  welfare,  prepare 
them  to  go  into  the  labor  market,  then  place  them,  with  further 
follow-up  for  six  months,  and  even  partially  support  them 
financially  after  they  started  working.   I  mean,  it  was  a  complete 
supportive  program,  but  it  was  so  very  expensive  that — 

Morris:    You  and  John  Wedemeyer  never  talked  about  anything,  you  know,  just 
between  the  two  departments  that  you  might  work  out  here? 
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Tieburg:   We  had  a  long-standing  written  agreement  between  the  two  depart 
ments  providing  for  referral  from  Welfare  to  Employment  on  a 
casework  basis,  but  the  Department  of  Employment  never  had  any 
funds  to  do  anything  about  it.   All  we  would  do  would  be  to  try 
to  place  the  person.   But  if  they  had  no  skills,  all  we  could  do 
would  be  to  refer  them  to  some  public  school  course  that  they 
might  take  as  a  result  of  counselling  them.  But  we  could  never 
really  put  them  into  training  fulltime,  support  them,  give  them 
an  additional  incentive  grant  in  addition  to  their  welfare  grant — 
that  sort  of  thing — arrange  for  childcare  for  their  children  while 
they  were  in  training .  We  never  could . 

But  the  WIN  program,  as  originally  set  up,  was  a  complete 
program,  but  very,  very  expensive.  And  as  a  result,  when  the 
Nixon  administration  came  in,  they  cut  it  way  back;  I  mean 
substantially.   And  even  today,  even  after  a  Democratic  admin 
istration  has  come  in,  nothing's  happened  to  beef  it  up.  They 
keep  cutting  it  back  every  year.   It's  not  a  very  significant 
program  now. 


Federal  and  State  Influence  on  Employment  Department 


Morris:    Listening  to  you  as  we've  talked,  am  I  right  that  the  direction 
and  sort  of  guidelines  that  shape  the  Department  of  Employment 
come  as  much  from  the  federal  government  as  they  do  from  the 
legislature? 

Tieburg:   More,  much  more  so. 
Morris:    That's  fascinating. 

Tieburg:   The  legislature  has  only  given  direction  in  a  very  limited  way. 

The- only  direction  they  really  gave  that  was  significant  was  when 
they  changed  it  from  the  Department  of  Employment  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Human  Resources  and  Development,  and  they  screwed  that  up 
so  badly  that  they  finally  had  to  unravel  it  and  put  it  back  the 
way  it  was.   You  know,  they  had  some  wild  ideas  of  job  agents  and 
all  kinds  of  crazy  things  that  had  never  been  tried  and  haven't 
worked,  even  though  they  had  their  own  administration  to  make  it 
work. 

Now  it's  back  to  performing  the  basic  role,  but  doing  it  in  a 
much  more  sophisticated  way  than  when  I  was  director.   I  mean, 
now  they're  working  on  the  final  aspects  of  a  computerized  job/ 
applicant  match  system  that  will  be  used. 
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Morris:    The  marvels  of  modern  technology!   [chuckles] 

Tieburg:   Yes.   I  don't  mean  it's  going  to  replace  the  placement  interviewer 
in  making  the  final  selection,  but  it  will  do  a  good  screening  job. 
They're  doing  all  kinds  of  sophisticated  things.   The  federal 
government  is  supporting  this  financially  and  directing  it.   And 
I'd  say  that  the  department  right  now  is  in  very,  very  good  hands. 
They  have  a  good  director,  a  good  administrative  staff.   They're 
doing  a  good  job. 

Morris:    Well,  it's  really  fascinating  to  talk  to  somebody  with  the  kind  of 
long  view  you've  got  of  the  department's  growth  over  the  years. 

Tieburg:   Well,  yes.   I  went  to  work  for  the  state  forty  years  ago  last 

January.   Of  course,  I've  been  away  now  ten  years,  but  I've  kept 
up.   I  mean,  most  directors  have  called  me  and  asked  me  to  come 
in  and  give  them  a  briefing. 

Morris:    Yes. 

Tieburg:   Even  the  Republican-appointed  directors  have  done  that. 


Career  vs.  Political  Directors 


Morris:    One  final  question  that's  interested  me:   How  much  difference  is 
there  in  the  way  a  director  like  yourself,  who  comes  from  the 
career  governmental  service — how  does  that  differ  from  the  kind 
of  director  who  is  appointed  from  outside? 

Tieburg:   Well,  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  from  one  point  of  view,  and 

that  is  that  the  director  who  comes  from  outside,  sooner  or  later, 
if  he's  going  to  be  a  success,  has  to  get  into  the  work  of  the 
department  and  learn  an  awful  lot  of  detail.   Just  to  approve  the 
budget  that's  submitted  to  the  federal  government,  he's  going  to 
have  to  know  an  awful  lot  about  the  workings  of  the  department. 
So  it's  much  tougher  for  that  kind  of  an  appointee  to  get  a  good 
handhold  on  the  job. 

Now,  from  another  standpoint,  there's  an  advantage  to  coming 
in  from  the  outside  if  you're  the  type  of  person  who  will  get  in 
and  learn  what  the  department's  doing  and  what  it's  done  in  the 
past.   Because  you  come  in  with  a  fresh  outlook,  you're  not 
stubbornly  wedded  to  any  of  the  old  ideas. 
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Tieburg:    I  had  to  continuously  fight  myself  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made 
about  abandoning  a  program  and  starting  something  new.   I'd  have 
to  fight  myself  to  not  just  automatically  stay  with  that  program 
because  that's  the  one  that  I'd  learned  and  was  familiar  with. 
So  that's  a  disadvantage. 

But  there's  only  been  my  situation  where  anybody  who  came  up 
in  the  program  has  been  director.  So  the  normal — let's  say,  the 
practice  that  will  almost  always  be  the  case  will  be  someone 
coming  in  from  the  outside. 

Morris:    And  does  that  make  a  major  change  in  the  way  the  department 
operates? 

Tieburg:   Not  necessarily,  because  when  a  new  man  comes  in,  he  doesn't  know 
enough  to  make  immediate  changes  and  usually  if  he  does  make 
immediate  changes  it's  a  disaster,  just  as  Burkett  did.   You 
know,,  it  took  us  years  to  put  the  department  back  together  again 
after  Burkett  and  to  get  the  people  steadied  down  so  they  could 
do  the  work. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  Sheffield  came  in.   I'm  not  blaming 
him.   He  came  in  when  the  legislation  was  passed  which  changed  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  Reagan  people  stumbled  around  for  three  or 
four  years  and  finally  acknowledged  their  re-organization  was  a 
failure  and  started  putting  it  back  together  the  other  way,  even 
while  Reagan  was  still  governor. 

Morris:    Was  that  the  legislature  or  the  governor's  office — 
Tieburg:   No,  it  was  the  Governor.   It  was  the  Governor. 
Morris:    — that  realized  it  wasn't  working? 

Tieburg:    It  was  the  Governor  and  the  agency  administrator.   I  mean,  they 
could  see  what  was  happening.   I  mean,  this  huge  Human  Resources 
Department  got  down  to  where  it  placed  only  153,000  people  in  a 
whole  year. 

Morris:    Yes.  When  you  think  of  the  people  who  are  out  there  wanting  jobs, 
that's  kind  of  heart-breaking. 

Tieburg:   Yes. 

Morris:    Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this  long  morning. 

Tieburg:   You're  welcome! 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


In  the  highly  political  atmosphere  of  state  government,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  many  important  executive  appointments  are  based  primarily  on 
the  technical  competence  needed  to  fill  the  specific  spot.   John  Wedemeyer, 
Governor  Pat  Brown's  director  of  social  welfare  from  1959-1966,  is  one  such 
appointee.  As  he  describes  his  work  as  director  in  the  following  interview, 
Wedemeyer  (known  as  Jack  to  his  colleagues)  conveys  a  lively  sense  of  his 
efforts  to  institute  new  program  approaches  while  dealing  with  the  varied 
responses  of  58  county  welfare  departments  and  the  governor's  concerns  in 
specific  areas. 

Although  he  comments  that  he  doesn't  know  how  Pat  Brown  knew  of  hin, 
it  seems  likely  that  members  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  would  have 
suggested  Wedemeyer  as  a  suitable  candidate:   a  man  of  conscience,  exper 
ienced  in  the  field,  well-known  in  the  profession,  and  then  involved  with 
innovative  research  to  improve  community  social  services  and  reduce  caseloads. 

Wedemeyer  served  as  director  during  a  period  of  remarkable  changes  in 
public  welfare,  in  which  California  was  frequently  in  the  forefront.   He 
touches  on  a  variety  of  poverty  programs,  farmworkers,  the  aged,  and 
minorities,  including  efforts  to  respond  to  the  issues  reflected  in  the  Watts 
riots  of  1965,  and  several  trial  medical-care  programs  leading  up  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Medi-Cal  program  which  was  to  have  sweeping  influence  on 
both  the  department  and  the  state  budget.  Many  of  these  programs  resulted 
from  federal  legislation  and  Wedemeyer,  with  the  governor  and  California 
legislators,  played  a  role  in  negotiations  in  Washington  that  shaped  the 
bills. 

One  of  the  major  battles  of  the  Medi-Cal  program  was  whether  it  would 
be  administered  by  the  welfare  department  or  the  public  health  department. 
Although  disinclined  to  political  maneuvering,  Wedemeyer  did  his  utmost  to 
insist  that  it  would  be  more  effective  if  operated  through  Social  Welfare; 
a  struggle  he  lost,  but  a  judgement  with  which  many  have  come  to  agree. 

Wedemeyer  also  advocated  greater  recognition  for  the  needs  and 
suggestions  of  recipients  of  welfare  programs,  including  assistance  for 
self-help  projects,  another  touchy  issue  of  the  times.   Politics  intervened 
over  a  department  grant  to  a  rather  sensitive  activist  group  during  the  1966 
gubernatorial  campaign  that  some  feared  would  damage  Pat  Brown's  faltering 
campaign,  and  Wedemeyer  resigned.   He  has  continued  to  consult  and  teach  and 
to  be  active  in  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 


ii 


A  good-sized,  low-key  person,  Wedemeyer  welcomed  the  interviewer  to  his 
pleasant  suburban  Sacramento  home  for  recording  sessions  on  December  15,  1978, 
and  October  10,  1979,  the  first  punctuated  by  the  sputter  of  a  power  lawn 
mower  that  occasionally  obscured  a  phrase  or  two  of  tape.   He  talked  easily 
and  with  obvious  interest  in  recalling  a  lifetime  in  social  welfare.   In 
addition  to  the  specific  issues  above,  he  outlined  major  reorganizations  of 
department  procedures  and  in  the  role  of  the  appointed  social  welfare  board. 
He  reviewed  the  edited  transcript  carefully  and  expanded  on  several  comments 
to  more  fully  explain  his  views.   The  interview  provides  a  valuable  picture 
of  the  variety  of  conflicting  social,  economic,  and  administrative  factors 
that  make  welfare  programs  a  continuing  challenge  to  government. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


2  June  1980 
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I  BECOMING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
[Interview  1:  15  December  1978}## 


Personal  Background 


Morris:     I'd  like  to  pick  up  what  you're  saying,  and  we'll  struggle  with 
the  rumble  of  the  power  mower  in  the  background.   [laughter] 
You  said  you  worked  with  Charles  Schottland? 

Wedemeyer:   I  worked  under  him  when  he  first  set  up  the  three  regional  offices 
in  the  state  to  handle  local  relationships  and  the  field  staff 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.   I  came  here 
without  knowing  he  was  a  social  worker — I  knew  he  was  a  lawyer, 
but  I  didn't  know  he  was  a  social  worker  as  well.   He  was  a  very 
inspiring  person — I  enjoyed  working  with  him — I  have  enjoyed 
knowing  him  ever  since. 

Morris:     Was  it  his  idea  to  set  up  some  regional  offices? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Before  that  they  had  done  all  their  fieldwork  out  of 

Sacramento.   By  the  time  he  came  into  office,  he  decided  the 
director  really  needed  a  closer  relationship  with  the  counties 
and  public  generally,  as  well  as  a  little  more  control  over 
field  staff,  so  three  of  us  were  hired.   I  came  here  from  the 
state  of  Washington,  where  I  had  been  deputy  director  of  the 
state  department  there. 

Jane  McCaskle  came  over  from  the  federal  organization — she 
was  in  the  regional  office.  She  had  the  area  that  was  centered 
here  in  Sacramento. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
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Wedemeyer:   Then  there  was  Ralph  Goff ,  who  was  a  long-time  department  employee, 
In  Los  Angeles. 

They  still  maintained  regional  offices,  but  it's  not  the  kind 
of  an  organization  now  that  it  was  then.   It  was  changed  during 
the  Reagan  administration.   Actually,  it's  some  outstationed 
personnel  now,  that's  about  all. 

Morris:     You  said  that  you  didn't  know  that  Charles  Schottland  was  a 

social  worker  as  well  as  an  attorney — are  you  trained  as  a  lawyer 
as  well  as  a  social  worker? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I'm  trained  as  a  social  worker — quite  by  accident.   I  started 
out  to  be  an  entomologist — [laughter] 

Morris:     How  did  you  get  from  bugs  to  people? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  the  problem  was  I  started  when  there  was  no  work  in  the 

Depression  days,  and  happened  to  fall,  rather  by  accident,  into 
a  job  with  the  first  Public  Works  Administration  set-up  in 
Wyoming.   It  was  all  pretty  much  volunteer  leadership  when  they 
decided  to  change  it  to  an  emergency  relief  administration.   Reams 
of  material  were  sent  off  by  the  federal  office.   The  man  who 
was  the  head  of  the  volunteer  committee  would  just  bring  it 
over  and  put  it  on  my  desk  and  say,  "Keep  track  of  this  will  you?" 
[laughter]   So  I  got  to  reading  it — I  got  very  much  interested 
with  the  result  that  I  was  chosen  to  head  up  the  county  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.   I  had  no  social  work  training  at  that  time. 

Morris:     That  was  quite  often  the  case  in  the  thirties,  I  understand. 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  but  I  enjoyed  it  and  I  think  did  fairly  well.   The  result 

was  that  I  was  given  a  stipend  in  1934  to  finish  my  undergraduate 
education,  which  I  had  abandoned,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  for  a  year  in  the  research  end  of  entomology  for  the  University 
of  Wyoming.   I  decided  that  if  that  was  the  life  of  an  entomologist, 
I  wanted  none  of  it.   [laughter] 

So,  I  quit  there,  and  if  I  wanted  a  degree  I  had  to  go  back, 
which  I  did  in  '35- '36  and  finally  got  a  degree  in  1936.   Then 
from  there,  a  few  years  later  after  working  for  the  State  of 
Wyoming  for  two  or  three  years,  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  took  graduate  work  in  social  work  there. 

Some  of  the  interesting  things  of  those  days — I  put  together 
the  first  plan  for  social  welfare  after  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  was  the  person  who  drafted  most  of  the  state 
legislation.   There  were  no  laws  really,  except  the  little 
segments  of  the  old  poor  laws  and  the  small  old-age  pension  law, 
and  widow's  pension  law. 


Wedemeyer:   We  started  off  and  re-wrote  a  single  law. 
Morris:     This  is  the  federal  Social  Security  Act? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  this  was  the  state  law  to  let  the  state  comply  with  the 
federal  Social  Security  Act  requirements. 

Morris:     So  you  really  understood  all  the  workings  and  interrelationships 
of  what  existed. 

How  did  you  and  Pat  Brown  become  acquainted? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  had  moved  to  California  in  1951  to  work  for 
the  state — I  had  worked  in  San  Francisco.   I  left  the  state  after 
three  or  four  years  and  went  into  private  research  work  in 
San  Mateo  and  headed  up  a  three-year  project  which  was  financed 
by  the  Rosenberg  Foundation.   [1955-1957] 

Morris:     The  children's  services  program? 

Wedemeyer:   No.   It  was  in  disordered  behavior — it  was  a  case  management  sort 
of  project. 

From  there  1  went  to  San  Jose  as  the  county  welfare  director 
and  had  just  started  there  in  late  1957 — 

Morris:     Were  you  part  of  the  private  Community  Research  Associates — was 
that  the  group  you  were  working  with? 


Appointment  by  Pat  Brown 


Wedemeyer:  Yes,  that's  right.  But  I  don't  know  how  Governor  Brown  came  to 
even  look  at  me — I  was  much  surprised  when  he  called  to  have  me 
come  to  talk  to  him  in  San  Francisco  in  about  December,  1958. 

He  talked  to  me  there  and  asked  me  if  I  was  interested. 
Having  changed  jobs  within  a  year,  I  was  quite  reluctant  to 
even  consider  it  and  finally  said  no.  Then  he  kept  on,  till 
he  asked  me  to  come  here  [Sacramento]  again  in  January  and 
talk  to  him.   I  was  still  doubtful.   Then  Fred  Dutton  got  on 
my  back — [laughter]   I  was  not  very  active  politically.   I 
guess  the  only  political  stint  I  ever  put  in,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  was  to  be  a  school  board  member  in  Tumwater, 
Washington,  for  two  or  three  years. 

Morris:     Well,  school  boards  have  now  become  a  highly  political  job! 
Wedemeyer:   It  was  somewhat  that  way  then — 
Morris:     What  did  Fred  Dutton  have  to  say? 


Wedemeyer:   Well,  Fred  was  the  governor's  executive  secretary  at  the  time  and 
he  talked  to  me  long  and  hard  on  a  trip  to  Fresno  one  day.   Then 
I  talked  with  Chick  tenBroek,  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  and  with 
Ruth  Chance,  who  was  on  the  board  at  tha  time — talked  to  some  of 
the  top  people  on  the  welfare  deparment  staff  that  I'd  have  to 
work  with — Ed  Silveira,  Elizabeth  McClatchie,  Lucile  Kennedy. 
I'd  also  talked  with  Howard  Campen,  who  was  the  executive  for 
Santa  Clara  County — two  or  three  other  people  and  finally  decided 
to  give  it  a  try. 

Morris:     What  were  their  concerns? 

Wedemeyer:   They  didn't  express  a  lot.   Most  of  these  people  were  interested 
in  getting  someone  with  a  good  and  extensive  background  in 
welfare  activities.   That  seemed  to  be  the  thing  that  appealed 
to  Governor  Brown.   At  that  point,  I  remember  when  we  talked  in 
San  Francisco,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable  publicity 
about  the  Aid  to  Needy  Children  program — a  little  more  than 
ordinary. 

I  had  somehow  gotten  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  elements 
of  his  program  was  to  ride  very  heavily  on  that  program,  which 
I  thought  was  one  of  the  more  vital  programs  in  the  department. 

I  discussed  with  him  that  if  I  came,  I  had  no  intention  of 
trying  to  dismantle  it,  and  he  said,  well,  he  didn't  want  that — 
he  wanted  someone  who  could  bring  about  a  tighter  management  and 
someone  who  knew  the  field. 


Morris : 


He  seemed  to  have  no  particular  interests  in  the  welfare 
direction — except  that  he  wanted  a  good  welfare  department. 

How  about  Fred  Button — did  he  have  some  social-policy  type 
concerns? 


Wedemeyer:   Fred  was  always  a  pretty  liberal  guy — I  think  his  attitudes  were 
quite  positive  toward  social  programs,  generally,  both  then  and 
afterward,  when  he  was  in  Washington. 

Morris:     How  about  yourself?  What  kinds  of  things  were  you  interested  in 
doing  that  finally  convinced  you  to  take  the  job? 

Wedemeyer:   I  don't  know  if  there  was  anything  in  particular.   I'd  left 

Washington  because  the  only  place  I  could  go  there,  beyond  my 
position,  was  to  go  political  and  try  to  become  the  state  welfare 
director.   I  had  been  deputy  for  several  years  and  I  didn't  want 
to  get  into  the  political  bag. 


Wedemeyer:   I  questioned  my  own  ability  to  do  it  in  the  first  place.   I  never 
regarded  myself  as  a  very  strong  administrator.   I  was  interested 
programwise  mostly.   I  saw  it  as  a  possible  chance  to  bring  about 
some  changes  and  improvements,  in  particular  in  the  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  program,  possibly  to  try  to  systematize  it  a  little 
better.   It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ANC  population  was  not  a  mass, 
it  involved  people  for  whom  there  might  be  other  alternatives — 
many  for  whom  there  might  not  be,  and  these  ought  to  be  sorted 
out.   If  possible  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  in  some  elements  that 
would  move  them  beyond  public  assistance. 

Morris:     Were  these  ideas  that  you  had  been  working  with  in  San  Mateo  with 
Community  Research  Associates  and  later  with  Santa  Clara  County? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  quite  a  lot.   One  of  the  things  I've  been  interested  in  my 
whole  life  is  the  systematizing  of  the  social  services.   How  do 
you  work  it  out  so  that  you  don't  measure  what  you  get  done  by 
just  counting  the  units  of  social  work  time  you  put  into  it — 
switch  it  around  to  where  you  can  gear  it  to  results  and  accom 
plishments — can  you  effect  the  course  of  events  for  a  family  or 
for  others? 

Actually,  my  interest  had  begun  to  focus  more  completely  on 
the  needy  children  program.   While  I  was  in  Washington,  I  headed 
up  the  aged  program  for  three  years,  then  took  charge  of  all  the 
social  work  programs.   But  I  had  found,  I  thought,  the  children's 
program  was  more  challenging  than  the  one  for  the  aged. 

Morris :     Why? 

Wedemeyer:   I  felt  there  were  limits  on  what  could  be  accomplished  publicly 
for  the  aged  other  than  support  them  adequately — helping  them 
with  living  arrangements.   I  thought  that  the  children's  program 
had  much  greater  impact  on  the  working  life  of  individuals  who 
were  involved  with  children  in  the  program. 


State  Social  Welfare  Board 


Morris:     Were  there  more  funds  available  in  '58  when  you  came  into  the 
California  department? 

Wedemeyer:   No.   One  of  the  things  I  had  gotten  interested  in  was  the 

effectiveness  of  a  citizen  board-  The  State  of  Washington  had  a 
department  that  was  administered  without  a  board,  really.  There 
was  a  three-man  board  on  the  statute  books.  They  only  met  once 


Wedemeyer:   in  the  eight  or  ten  years  that  I  was  there.   I  wanted  to  have  an 
experience  working  in  a  set-up  that  was  run  by  a  state  board. 
The  California  program  had  a  state  board,  at  the  time. 

Morris:     In  what  way  was  it  run  by  the  board? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  they  had  a  policy-setting  role.   The  board  actually 

administered  the  programs  in  California  for  many  years.   It  had 
a  long  history,  going  back  into  the  late  1800s.   One  of  the 
things  that  happened  when  Schottland  came  into  office,  was  that 
he  clarified  with  the  board   (he  and  Governor  Warren) ,  the  fact 
that  the  board  carried  policy-setting  review  role;  but  administra 
tion  was  Schottland's  job.   That  division,  I  think,  was  a  healthy 
thing.   That  relationship  prevailed  during  the  time  when  I  was  in 
office.   Under  it,  of  course,  no  major  shift  in  program  policy 
could  take  place  except  by  taking  it  to  the  board  and  having  it 
approved. 

Morris:     How  did  that  work  in  practical  effect?  Did  they  bring  ideas  to 
you  or  did  you  develop  material  with  your  staff? 

Wedemeyer:   It  was  always  pretty  much  developed  by  the  staff.   Then  the  board 
conducted  hearings.   It  had  special  committees  and  that  sort  of 
thing  to  follow  it  up.   After  hearings  at  which  the  materials 
would  be  presented  by  the  staff,  the  board  would  either  pass  it 
or  take  it  under  consideration.   It  might  hold  further  hearings, 
or  inquiries,  and  eventually  decide  whether  it  would  be  or 
wouldn't  be  done. 

Morris:     Did  they  serve  as  advocates  between  the  department  and  the 
governor's  office? 

Wedemeyer:   To  some  extent,  I  suppose,  but  not  a  great  deal.   The  governor's 
relationship  during  the  time  that  I  knew  the  department  seemed 
to  be  mainly  with  the  director. 

Morris:     Would  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  Pat  Brown — the  two  of  you,  or 
was  there  a  liaison? 

Wedemeyer:   It  was  like  any  other  department  head.   No  one  could  spend  a  lot 
of  time  with  him,  but  the  office  was  always  open  when  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  him,  or  he  to  me.   We  worked  a  good  deal  through  the 
governor's  staff  people:   Dutton,  Hale  Champion,  Jim  Burby ,  when 
he  was  there.   There  was  always  a  liaison  through  one  or  more  of 
them. 

I  should  say  about  the  board  that  they  did  take  a  certain 
amount  of  leadership.   When  you  worked  with  people  like  Jacobus 
tenBroek  things  had  to  have  a  sound  and  humane  rationale. 


Morris:     Tell  me  about  him.   People  usually  have  your  reaction — affection 
and  that  he  was  a  very  much  an  active  board  member. 

Wedemeyer :   Well,  he  was,  during  most  of  the  time  that  Schottland,  Wyman,  and 
I  were  directors.   He  was  one  the  world's  great  people.   He  had 
a  sense  of  social  justice  that  I've  never  seen  in  anybody  else  and 
a  brilliant  mind.   [chiming  clock]  He  could  cut  through  all  the 
underbrush  and  get  the  main  points  and  do  something  about  them. 

It  was  fascinating  to  see  him  preside  at  a  hearing,  completely 
dependent  on  his  sense  of  hearing — he  was  a  great  logician.   In  a 
board  meeting,  he  demanded  and  insisted  on  logical  presentations; 
he  didn't  settle  for  superficial  things.   He  wanted  rationalization 
and  justification.   He  had  a  great  sense  of  what  was  equitable 
and  right.   He  often  sensed  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  in 
program  or  policy. 

He  exerted  a  great  influence,  because  the  board  at  that  time 
handled  all  appeals.   He  used  these  as  a  vehicle  toward  shaping 
policy.   You  know  the  bulk  of  appeals  are  fairly  routine  and  the 
main  factor  is  equity. 

Morris:     This  is  appeals  from — ? 

Wedemeyer:   From  recipients.   But  there  are  a  number  of  cases  that  raise  major 
issues  of  primary  policy. 

Morris:     Could  you  recall  an  example  maybe? 

Wedemeyer:   Residence  used  to  be  one  that  came  up  all  the  time,  where  residence 
of  a  person  might  be  in  question. 

Disability  was  one  that  he  was  very  sensitive  to — there  were 
others:  whether  a  person  was  capable  of  employment,  or  able- 
bodied,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   For  a  long  period,  support  from 
relatives  was  a  frequent  issue. 

Morris:     Because  the  department  wanted  people  to  support  relatives? 

Wedemeyer:   The  law,  for  a  long  time,  required  relatives  of  the  aged  to  support 
if  they  could. 

Morris:     What  was  the  board's  position? 

Wedemeyer:   The  board  accepted  those  things,  but  wanted  to  see  that  it  was 
done  with  equity  and  that  ability  to  support  was  real.   There 
are  people  we've  come  across,  who  very  often  turn  easily  to  a 
presumed  or  un-established  ability  to  support.   For  example, 
without  dealing  with  the  realitites  of  how  does  that  support 


Wedemeyer:   get  to  that  person — does  it  really  get  there?   Of  course,  one  of 

the  difficulties  in  the  early  days,  when  family  support  or  support 
of  relatives  was  so  pertinent  to  everything,  there  were  people 
who  would  say,  "He's  able  to  support,  therefore  the  person  isn't 
eligible."  But  the  person  might  be  completely  unwilling.   The 
recipient  would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  sue  the  relative 
to  secure  support — an  impossible  thing  for  most  recipients. 

Morris:     Against  a  family  member? 

Wedemeyer:   Against  a  family  member,  which  is  devastating.   Stepfather  support 
is  another  one  that's  difficult. 


II  PROGRAM  CONCERNS 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aged;   Federal  Matching  Funds 


Wedemeyer:   The  other  thing  that  interested  me  at  the  time,  though  it  wasn't 
an  issue  so  much  for  me  as  it  was  for  Schottland,  was  I  had 
always  been  interested  in  the  McLain  organization.   During  the 
time  I  was  in  Washington,  the  Washington  Pension  Union  was  very 
strong.   They  passed  the  first  state  law  in  the  country  for 
comprehensive  medical  care  for  the  aged,  by  an  initiative  measure 
in  Washington.   They  passed  two  initiatives  having  to  do  with 
the  old-age  assistance  during  the  time  1  was  there.   During  the 
Senator  McCarthy  period  it  was  branded  a  communist  group,  although 
the  people  that  I  knew  in  it ,  I  respected  basically.   But  it 
operated  quite  similarly  in  many  respects  to  the  McLain  organi 
zation  here  in  California,  which  had  passed  the  initiative  here 
[in  1948].   I  was  kind  of  interested  in  how  McLain  managed  to 
get  all  that  power  concentrated.   [laughter] 

Morris:     While  you  were  director  of  the  department  in  California,  a  similar 
measure  became  federal  law,  didn't  it?.  '.For  medical  care  for  the 
aged? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  not  an  initiative  measure  though — 

Morris:     No,  but  it  became  a  federal  law,  so  that  it  had  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Wedemeyer:  Yes,  I  was  responsible  as  a  director  for  the  aged  in  Washington 
for  the  administration  of  that  medical  care  law  up  there,  which 
was  a  free  choice  medical  care  system.  That  was  passed  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  carried  on  through  the  war. 

Morris:     When  you  say  free  choice  medical  care,  does  that  mean  that  the 
state  would  pay  for  a  person  beyond  a  certain  age  for  care  by 
whatever  doctor  they  wanted?   Full  care? 
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Wedemeyer:   That's  right.   Yes,  it  was  pretty  full  coverage. 

Morris:     So  you  were  ready  for  that  when  it  came  to  California,  or  did  you 
encourage  it? 

Wedemeyer:   It  was  one  of  the  big  issues  while  I  was  in  office.   What  had 
happened  was  that  the  medical  care  for  the  aged  (MAA  it  was 
called)  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  before  I  came  into  the  state 
office.   It  was  begun  under  George  Wyman,  my  predecessor.   There 
was  no  medical  care  other  than  county  medical  care  prior  to  that 
time,  so  that  federal-state  aid  for  the  aged  was  a  rather  new 
development* 

I  had  been  very  much  interested  in  medical  care  all  during 
the  time  I  was  in  the  office.   It  came  to  a  crisis  along  in  1963 
and  '64  and  makes  a  kind  of  interesting  story:   one  of  the 
things  I  did  know  was  'the  Social  Security  Act  and  its  operations — 
the  money  and  the  matching.   So  I  played  that  pretty  hard,  feeling 
that  it  was  one  of  my  obligations  to  get  as  much  federal  support 
for  program  and  for  program  improvements  as  I  could  for  the  state. 

Because  of  quirks  in  the  matching  arrangement,  it  was  possible 
for  us,  in  1964,  to  put  together  a  scheme,  which  was  referred  to 
as  the  Green  Plan — [laughter] 

Morris:     Green,  because  of  dollars? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  just  because  we  published  it  the  first  time  on  green  paper. 
It  was  a  scheme  which  would  allow  us  to  substantially  increase 
medical  care  coverage  of  the  aged  at  federal  expense — without 
putting  out  any  additional  state  money — by  going  into  a  prepaid 
system  under  which  we  would  pay,  in  behalf  of  every  recipient, 
a  certain  amount  to  medical  organizations.   At  that  time,  matching 
up  to  a  certain  figure  was  governed  by  the  amount  of  individual 
grants.   In  other  words,  for  every  case  you  received  so  many 
federal  dollars  up  to  a  certain  average  grant  level. 

Morris:     Regardless  of  how  much  medical  care  they  needed? 

Wedemeyer:   Up  to  what  the  grant  amount  was,  really.   By  including  in  the 

grant  count  medical  coverage  enough  "likely  to  become  recipient" 
cases  (people  who  are  aged,  but  not  dependent,  except  for  medical 


*See  Regional  Oral  History  Office  interview  with  George  Schottland 
and  Lawrence  Arnstein  for  reference  to  earlier  public  medical 
care  programs. 
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Wedemeyer:   care)  we  could  bring  in  enough  additional  federal  dollars  to 

finance  medical  coverage  to  practically  the  entire  aged  population 
of  the  state. 

Governor  Brown  got  quite  interested  in  that  and  decided  that 
we  could  also  do  the  same  thing  for  aid  to  families.   So  in  the 
spring  of  1965,  he  put  together  a  group  of  us  (I  forget  who  all 
went)  but  I  think  Winslow  Christian,  someone  from  Stanley  Mosk's 
office,  some  people  from  the  governor's  staff,  a  legislator  or 
two,  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  ask  HEW  for  one  thing — we  needed 
a  waiver  of  the  requirement  that  the  payment  to  every  individual 
be  in  cash  form,  so  a  monthly  premium  could  be  paid  in  behalf  of 
someone  and  be  considered  part  of  the  grant.   In  order  to  make  it 
work,  we  had  to  be  able  to  pay  the  providers  in  a  way  that  could 
be  considered  part  of  the  grant. 

We  had  a  pretty  tight  case  for  us.   Evidently  I  made  a 
mistake,  somehow  or  another.   I  told  Wilbur  Cohen,  who  was  then 
secretary  of  HEW  about  it  and  he  didn't  say  a  thing.   But  they 
just  had  us  come  back.   We  went  into  this  meeting  in  the  "snow 
room,"  a  name  that  was  very  appropriate.   There  was  a  large  snow 
scene  on  one  wall,  and  that's  where  all  the  "snow  jobs"  took 
place  too!   [laughter] 

So,  he  called  us  all  in  there,  we  were  sitting  at  a  long 
table.   If  you've  never  sat  in  on  one  of  the  old-type  HEW 
conferences,  it's  something  to  behold — it  started  under 
Jane  Hoey.   The  principals  had  a  small  table  about  the  size  of 
that  dining  room  table,  down  the  center  for  the  state  people  and 
people  from  the  federal  office  and  there  seemed  to  be  banks  of 
staff  people  who  sat  behind — [laughter] 

Morris:     Ah,  yes.   I've  heard  that  described — that  must  be  rather  an 
intimidating  situation. 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  I  had  been  there  before.   We  were  waiting  there  to  make  our 
presentation  when  suddenly  Cohen  burst  in.   He  threw  a  paper  down 
on  the  table  and  said,   "For  your  information,  this  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress  this  morning." 

Morris :     That  you  were  asking  for? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  it  was  what  became  Title  Eighteen  and  Title  Nineteen. 

Morris:     Of  the  Social  Security  Act?  But  it  did  what  you  wanted? 

Wedemeyer:   It  did  much  more  than  that,  but  it  took  everything  out  from  under 
us.   We  just  folded  up  our  papers  and  left — it  was  quite  obvious 
that  he  was  not  going  to  approve  any  interim  arrangements — 
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Wedemeyer:   [laughing]  with  any  state.   He  was  going  to  put  all  his  weight 
behind  that,  which  he  did  and  it  passed.   It  was  a  better 
arrangement. 

Morris:     What  you  were  looking  for  was  more  flexibility  in  handling 
federal  funds? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  we  thought  we  could  get  the  same  result  he  was  getting  for 
our  people  if  he  would  do  this.   Now,  every  state  couldn't  have 
done  that,  because  there  are  lots  of  states  that  couldn't  have 
that  leeway  in  the  funding.   It  was  the  high-grant  states  like 
California  who  had  most  of  the  people  above  the  minimum. 

Morris:     Minimum  number? 

Wedemeyer:   No.   It  was  a  sort  of  "dimishing  returns"  proposition.   At  that 
time  the  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  assistance  was  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a  fixed  amount  per  average  grant  up  to  a  certain  maximum 
average.   The  state  was  paying  a  good  deal  more  than  the  amount 
in  which  the  federal  government  would  participate.   Therefore 
the  California  average  grant  was  considerably  above  the  maximum 
federal  level. 

By  adding  cases  for  medical  coverage  only  at  a  relatively 
low  cost,  well  below  the  federal  matching  maximum,  we  could  earn 
more  federal  funds  than  the  cases  were  costing.   This  process 
could  continue  until  the  total  case  load  average  was  lowered  to 
less  than  the  optimum  federal  match.   After  that,  added  state 
funds  would  be  necessary.   But  by  the  time  the  average  for  all 
recipients  dropped  that  much,  we  could  have  added  several  hundred 
thousand  "medical  only"  cases  whose  grant  was  only  the  purchase 
of  medical  coverage. 


Legislative  Liaison 


Morris:     Did  you  have  contacts  with  any  congressmen  from  the  California 
delegation?  Were  they  helpful  in  this  kind  of  thing? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  very  often.   I  accompanied  the  governor  on  several  occasions 
to  Washington.   We  usually  met  with  the  congressional  delegation 
and  with  various  individuals — senators  or  congressmen.   The 
legislative  work  in  the  state — Phil  Burton  was  the  man  who  helped 
me  most  during  his  days  here.   I  also  maintained,  of  course,  a 
very  close  relationship  in  Washington  with  HEW  people — 
[Wilbur]  Cohen  and  others.   I  imagine  I  went  back  there  once 
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Wedemeyer:   every  quarter,  maybe  more;  I  was  always  active  in  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.   One  of  its  most  valuable  services 
was  the  opportunities  it  would  afford  for  working  with  other  state 
directors.   The  council  of  state  directors  is  still  very  active. 

Morris:     And  the  council  of  state  directors  is  an  offshoot  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  association? 

Wedemeyer:   It's  more  active  now  than  it  was  for  some  time,  but  I  still  keep 
membership  in  that,  just  to  keep  information  flowing,  so  I  know 
what's  going  on  a  little  bit. 

Morris:     Was  Phil  Burton  already  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Social  Welfare 
Committee  when  you  became  director? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I  don't  think  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  then.   It  was 
Carlos  Bee.   Burton  has  a  mind  like  a  computer.   He  knew  nothing 
about  programs,  from  the  program  side  of  it,  but  he  was  keenly 
interested  and  he  knew  the  legislative  procedures.   He  could  eat 
facts  like  a  computer  daily  and  come  out  with  conclusions  which 
would  flip  your  mind  [laughing],  if  you  had  the  guts  to  work  with 
him  during  his  hours.   He  was  a  "night  man,"  and  when  you  worked 
with  him,  you  worked  until  daylight  and  slept  till  noon.   Of 
course,  being  state  welfare  director,  I  had  difficulty  being  able 
to  sleep  till  noon. 

Morris:     You  had  to  be  in  the  office.   And  you  worked  with  the  committee 
directly — you  didn't  delegate  that  to  anybody? 

Wedemeyer:   I  did  quite  a  little  of  it.   I  always  had  assistants — Verne  Gleason, 
one  of  the  persons  in  the  department  a  long  time — an  employee  who 
had  served  with  Schottland  and  with  Wyman  as  sort  of  a  legislative 
liaison — he  worked  with  me. 

Later  I  had  Jerry  Sampson — Jerome  Sampson.   And  Tom  Moore  and 
Percy  Moore. 

Morris:     Are  they  brothers? 

Wedemeyer:  No,  Tom  is  the  fellow  who  was  head  of  the  division  of  alternate 

health  services  and  got  in  trouble  because  of  the  HMO's — a  bright 
young  guy,   a  pleasure  to  work  with.   He  was  with  me  for  a  year 
or  two.   Then  he  went  on  to  work  with  the  secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  when  that  office  was  established. 

Percy  Moore  was  a  San  Franciscan  who  works  now  for  the  UBAC 
organization.   He  later  worked  in  Oakland.   He  was  a  very  able 
fellow — I  enjoyed  working  with  him.   Very  different  from  Tom  and 
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Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 


Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 


Wedemeyer : 
Morris: 

Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 


the  others — brittle,  incisive.   He  kind  of  rankled  some  of  the 
legislators  occasionally  because  he  didn't  play  games.   [laughing] 


Would  he  be  toward  the  militant  side? 
personality  that  evolved  in  the  '60s. 


Is  that  the  kind  of  black 


He  wasn't  at  the  time  he  worked  for  me,  but  he  became  that  after 
ward.   I  suppose  he  was  part  of  it.   He  didn't  back  down — he  had 
his  facts.   He  was  blunt,  crisp,  but  I  must  say  the  legislators 
respected  him. 

That  brings  up  a  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  at  some  point. 
In  1959,  Pat  Brown  worked  hard  to  get  a  fair  employment  practices 
bill  passed.   I'm  wondering  if  that  would  be  something  that  would 
have  been  of  particular  interest  to  your  department  or  you  as 
director  of  Social  Welfare? 

Well,  not  a  great  deal  at  that  time. 

Did  Pat  Brown  look  to  you  or  your  department  as  a  place  to  maybe 
spearhead  affirmative  action  programs  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Those  things  weren't  thought  of  much  in  1959-1960.   It  wasn't  until 
along  in  1964  that  those  things  became  important.   During  that 
year,  '63-'64,  we  had  considerable  tussle  over  rules  and 
regulations  that  had  elements  of  discrimination  in  them. 

In  terms  of — 

Nursing  homes,  adoptions,  that  sort  of  thing.   The  licensing  of 
institutions  that  had  excluded  blacks,  or  others.   We  also  took  an 
active  role  in  the  poverty  and  farm  labor  matters. 

## 


Welfare  Study  Commission,  1961-1962 


Wedemeyer:   I'd  like  to  say  something  about  the  Welfare  Study  Commission — 

it  was  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Brown  administration.   When 
I  first  came  up  here,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  legislative  session, 
which  I  was  very  poorly  equipped  to  deal  with.   One  of  the  things 
that  happened  during  that  session — we  had  some  meetings,  particu 
larly  with  Carlos  Bee,  and  one  of  his  bills  that  year  was  to 
establish  a  welfare  study  commission  with  a  mandate  to  report 
back  about  how  the  welfare  programs  could  be  improved  and  how 
welfare  administration  could  be  improved. 
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Wedemeyer:   I  felt  that  I  was  in  no  way  ready  to  deal  with  that  at  the  time. 

The  governor  had  some  reluctance  to  take  it  on  because  it  required 
an  appropriation.   So  it  was  not  passed,  and  I  had  asked  the 
governor  if  anything  could  be  done  not  to  pass  it.   However,  the 
next  session  I  came  back  (I  think  Carlos  Bee  wasn't  too  pleased 
about  it)  and  asked  for  a  welfare  study  commission. 

Morris:     Because  then  you  felt  comfortable  with  how  to — ? 

Wedemeyer:   More  comfortable,  and  also  I  thought  there  were  problems  about 
relationships,  about  programs  and  program  costs,  about  the 
county  funding,  and  a  number  of  things  about  AFDC,  which  always 
boils,  such  as  the  absent  parent ,  employment  of  parents,  support, 
and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Morris:     Why  was  Assemblyman  Bee  not  happy  with  it  coming  up  again? 

Wedemeyer:   I  think  because  I  was  somewhat  party  to  it  being  "dinged"  when 

he  first  suggested  it.   [laughing]   At  any  rate,  it  was  passed. 

Another  one  of  my  people  I  respected  very  much  and  learned 
to  appreciate  was  Judge  Winslow  Christian  who  was  chosen  as  the 
executive  for  the  Welfare  Study  Commission. 

Morris:     He  was  very  young  at  that  point? 

Wedemeyer:   He  was — he  was  recuperating  from  a  ski  accident  and  was  walking 
around  with  crutches  for  most  of  the  time  he  served — [laughter] 
The  work  of  that  commission  form  1961-62  was  very  difficult — they 
were  given  two  years  to  get  the  study  done.   [chiming  clock]   But 
he  did  a  job — thinking  through  a  lot  of  the  issues  in  AFDC, 
child  support,  the  fraud  issues.   Also  he  did  a  lot  of  work  on 
the  counties'  participation — that's  always  been  a  hot  issue  in  the 
state  and  I  guess  it  still  is. 

Morris:     Financial  participation? 

Wedemeyer:   That's  right.   The  program  has  always  rested,  until  recently,  on 
what  the  counties  were  willing  to  pay.   The  county  contribution 
was  never  very  large — it  always  ran  around  a  little  less  than 
twenty  percent.   But  all  administration,  during  the  time  that  I 
was  there,  depended  on  county  support — in  other  words,  the  state 
itself  put  up  no  money  toward  the  cost  of  administration,  which 
meant  that  what  you  could  expect  local  staff  to  do  would  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  county. 

We  did  pass  federal  money  on  to  them  for  the  federal  share  of 
administrative  cost.   Of  course  the  situation  was  that  the  local 
cost  burden  differed  tremendously  between  counties.   In  the  poorer 
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Wedemeyer :   counties  they  put  up  a  much  larger  percent  of  the  total  than  many 

of  the  other  counties — some  of  the  other  counties  put  up  practically 
nothing  in  terms  of  their  ability,  when  it  came  to  welfare  programs. 

Then  whenever  we  adopted  new  policy  or  anything  like  this,  it 
always  impacted,  if  it  had  a  workload  attached,  the  small  counties 
more  than  it  did  the  big  ones.   So  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  studying, 
negotiating  with  the  counties,  trying  to  bring  about  an  equitable 
and  standard  cost-sharing  formula.   That's  one  of  the  things  that 
I  worked  hardest  at,  along  with  medical  care,  in  the  time  I  was 
in  there. 

We  could  never  get  a  formula  that  didn't  require  additional 
state  funding,  and  counties  who  had  a  very  favorable  situation 
were  not  willing  to  give  any  of  that  up  in  order  to  have  an 
equalizing  of  costs  between  the  counties.   We  almost  had  it  at 
one  time,  but  the  medical  care  programs  kind  of  shot  that  one. 

Morris:     Because  they  came  so  fast  and  so  much — ? 


Developing  Social  Services 


Wedemeyer:  Yes.   And  the  social  services  was  another  development  (in  1963) 
in  which  I  was  very  much  interested. 

Morris:     This  Welfare  Study  Commission  really  covered  the  whole  range  of 
programs  in  the  department? 

Wedemeyer:   Pretty  much.   They  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  cost-sharing, 

but  came  to  no  conclusion  that  was  very  helpful.   The  thing  that 
they  did  do,  which  I  had  questions  about  at  the  time  and  I  think 
have  had  more  since,  was  that  they,  in  effect,  destroyed  the 
board  of  social  welfare. 

Morris:     How  did  they  do  that? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  the  law  relating  to  counties  and  administration  was  changed 
considerably — they  concentrated  on  that.   The  director  had  been, 
of  course,  a  governor's  appointee  since  Schottland's  days — they 
took  away  the  final  authority  of  the  board  on  policy. 

Morris:     And  did  what  with  it? 

Wedemeyer:   They  made  the  board  an  advisory  group.   They  transferred  the 

hearing  functions  of  the  board  to  the  director.   The  policymaking 
was  relegated  to  the  director. 
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Wedemeyer:   They  continued  the  board,  but  in  an  advisory  role.   I  tried  to  use 
them  as  a  fact-gathering  group,  and  I  think  that  they  did  a  very 
effective  job  in  that.   I  also  met  with  them —  We  continued  to 
clear  policy  with  them,  but  I  had  the  authority  to  adopt  it  if  I 
wanted  to. 

Morris:     To  overrule  the  social  welfare  board? 

Wedemeyer:   They  would  still  consider  it  and  give  me  their  recommendations 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  took  the  teeth  out  of  it. 

Morris:     And  you  felt  that  that  was  not  a  step  forward? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   I  thought  that  the  board  was  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
administration  which  was  important. 

Morris:  That's  interesting,  since  those  social  welfare  board  members  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  if  you  make  their  role  less  impor 
tant  ,  wouldn'  t  that  make  the  appointment  by  the  governor  less? 

Wedemeyer:   At  the  time,  they  were  appointed  for  a  term  and  they  continued  to 
serve  for  that  term.   One  of  the  changes  that  the  Welfare  Study 
Commission  adopted  was  to  make  them  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
governor. 

Morris:     Rather  than  for  a  specific  term? 

Wedemeyer:   That's  right.   They  had  for  years  lent  an  element  of  stability  to 
policy.   Sometimes  it  seemed  very  ponderous.   As  I  see  it  now, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  change  their  role. 

Chick  tenBroek  had  that  definitely  in  mind  when  he  opposed 
the  change.   He  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  board  during  all  the 
time  I  was  in  office  and  much  of  the  time  before — of  course,  he 
was  quite  potent  in  that  respect. 

The  Welfare  Study  Commission  brought  much  to  light  that  was 
constructive — Phil  Burton  took  responsibility,  in  effect,  not 
altogether  officially,  actually  to  negotiate  the  recommendations 
of  the  Welfare  Study  Commission  through  the  legislature. 

Morris:     Was  he  a  member? 

Wedemeyer:   He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature — and  was  ex-officio  a  member 

of  the  study  commission.   There  were  three  legislators,  I  believe, 
from  each  house  that  were  designated  to  work  with  the  Welfare 
Study  Commission.   Not  all  of  them  participated — some  did  at 
various  points — and  Phil  was  one  of  those.   Jerry  Sampson  was 
employed  by  Winslow  Christian  as  the  active  working  head,  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  commission. 
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Wedemeyer:   The  report  had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  matter  of  equity, 
where  we  started  this  discus-sion.   I  think  they  dealt  with  some 
of  the  most  trying  questions  in  AFDC.   A  major  contribution  to 
the  study  commission  was  made  by  Earl  Raab ,  as  a  consultant.   He 
sensed  the  negative  impact  of  the  welfare  program  on  the  poor — 
the  "welfare  trap."   I  think  he  coined  that  term.   The  likelihood 
of  much  restorative  work  with  the  AFDC  families  came  to  light — 
the  impact  of  forced  employment — this  kind  of  thing.   And  mainly 
the  fact  that  welfare  programs  did  not  deal  with  the  person  who 
was  near  the  AFDC  limits,  with  the  working  poor — there  was  nothing 
that  dealt  with  them  on  a  comparable  basis. 

This  sort  of  thing  began  coming  to  light  with  their  work. 
Curtis  Aller  was  also  active  along  about  that  time. 

Morris:     He  was  on  the  board  then? 

Wedemeyer:   He  was  on  the  board.   Those  facts  were  coming  to  light — some  of 
the  results  of  failing  to  look  at  the  condition  of  farm  labor, 
the  low  income  segment — to  include  them.   As  a  result,  we  began 
giving  AFDC  to  the  unemployed.   We  had  never  used  that  section 
of  the  AFDC  law  until  I  was  in  office  and  we  began  using  it.   It 
was  quite  controversial.   Rural  people  didn't  like  it  much. 

Then  of  course  in  1962  the  impact  of  [Abraham]  Ribicoff's 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  through  authorizing  federal  payment 
for  services  at  75%  cost — in  some  instances  95%.   He  was  then 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

This  gave  a  great  deal  of  impetus  to  social  services. 
Previously  the  Social  Security  Act  dealt  mostly  with  financial 
aid.   The  new  amendments  were  launched,  I  believe,  with  such  a 
deficient  implementation  process  that  they  never  really  achieved 
a  great  deal,  other  than  to  expand  the  costs  of  welfare.   There 
was  no  system  for  accountability,  not  even  a  realistic  statisti 
cal  program,  and  only  very  general  regulations. 

There  were  two  of  us  in  the  state — I,  as  director,  and 
Tom  Bell,  who  was  one  of  the  county  welfare  directors — who 
objected  to  the  course  HEW  was  taking  to  plan  and  implement  this 
program.   First  of  all  some  social  services,  aside  from  public 
assistance  in  the  welfare  field,  were  already  being  given, 
particularly  in  the  children's  field.   At  that  time  the  tendency 
was  to  consider  services  as  a  social-caseworker  function  only. 

They  were  regarded  primarily  as  a  matter  of  staffing.   Not 
much  thought  was  being  given  to  what  was  really  done,  or  how 
services  produced  anything.   Different  states  were  all  over  the 
lot.   Some  did  quite  a  bit;  others  would  do  nothing,  but  just 
administer  public  aid. 
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Wedemeyer:   Tom  Bell  and  I  argued  that  they  should  implement  the  new  program 
over  a  year  or  two-year  period  of  time,  during  which  they  tried 
to  set  a  baseline  for  states,  depending  on  where  they  were,  and 
tried  to  define  what  the  services  were  to  be.   There  were  then 
no  definitions  of  what  the  services  were  to  be — nothing  that  was 
very  usable. 

There  were  many  states  who  were  having  trouble  getting  money 
for  staff.   They  saw  this  as  a  way  of  solving  that  problem — by 
calling  them  services  instead  of  other  things,  they  could  get  staff 
increases  with  the  new  funds  that  they  couldn't  get  through  state 
and  local  funds  alone.   That  issue  started  my  interest  in  social 
services.   I  didn't  think  we  were  ready  for  the  new  program.   But 
neither  could  I  recommend  that  the  state  not  use  it,  because  the 
amount  of  federal  money  was  so  great  and  so  available.   The  result 
was  that  many  of  the  counties  increased  their  staff  substantially. 
Actually,  they  did  the  same  thing  that  they  had  done  before. 

We  tried  to  set  up  lines,  some  definitions,  but  that  is  a 
difficult  job — [chiming  clock].   There  was  no  way  to  resolve  it. 
Then  we  began  to  find  that,  in  effect,  people  were  raking  off 
more  federal  money  without  doing  anything  different  in  the  form 
of  services.   In  other  words — 

Morris:     Individual  recipients? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  departments.   One  time  we  had  about  a  three-million-dollar 

claim  we  were  contemplating  putting  in  against  Los  Angeles  County 
because  of  this. 

But  it  started  my  interest  at  that  point,  in  how  do  you 
manage  social  services,  per  se?  That's  been  one  of  my  big  inter 
ests  ever  since  I  left  the  office.   Later,  under  APWA  leadership 
(I  worked  for  them  then) ,  we  began  developing  a  framework  for  the 
control,  management,  and  accounting  for  social  services. 
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III   GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 


Health  and  Welfare  Agency 


Morris:     In  California,  did  the  beginning  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency, 
in  which  you  were  included,  represent  an  attempt  to  try  to  handle 
some  of  these  things? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  not  directly.   I  think  the  main  advantage  of  the  agency 

structure  was  to  provide  the  governor  with  a  secretariat  that  he 
very  badly  needed.   I've  never  been  able  to  determine  what  effec 
tive  impact  they  had  on  programs. 

The  two  commissioners  that  I  served  under  were  Sam  Leask  and 
Winslow  Christian.  Now,  they  were  helpful — I  would  say  they  were 
more  accessible  than  the  governor  was,  for  example. 

Winslow,  particularly,  had  an  interest  in  the  medical  care 
program  and  had  many  interests  in  the  welfare  program  stemming 
from  his  work  on  the  commission. 

Morris:     The  commission  would  be  super  training  for  the  administrator  job. 

Wedemeyer:  Yes.  He  had  a  good  feel  for  it  and  was  always  there  to  test  out 
ideas  on  or  bring  about  coordination  with  other  elements,  health 
for  example. 

Leask  was  interested  mostly  in  the  fiscal  angles  of  it.   I 
never  felt  that  the  secretariat,  from  anything  I  could  see,  ever 
played  a  vital  role  in  program  policy  or  development  in  the  actual 
kinds  of  services  that  were  being  provided  and  how  they  were  run. 
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Cost  -Overruns 


Morris:     Our  research  indicates  that  one  of  the  continuing  problems,  from 
the  governor's  point  of  view,  was  finance — that  costs  were  in 
creasing  and  there  were  overall  deficits.  How  did  that  fall  out 
on  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare? 

Wedemeyer :   The  big  element  in  that,  of  course,  was  the  medical  care  and  the 
growing  AFDC  load.   The  AFDC  load  was  nothing  to  what  it  is  now, 
really,  but  it  was  consistently  growing — as  it  had  ever  since 
World  War  II. 

There  was  a  continuing  tendency  to  overrun  budget  estimates. 
The  whole  time  I  was  there,  we  relied  on  a  relationship  between 
AFDC  and  the  unemployment  factor  to  estimate  AFDC  expenditures. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  direct  correlation.   After  the  mid-sixties, 
that  direct  correlation  didn't  hold  true  any  more.   The  Poverty 
Program  probably  forced  the  case  load  up.   I  haven't  spoken  about 
the  Poverty  Program.   I  suppose  I  should  since  it  did  impact  wel 
fare  programs. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  governor,  in  welfare,  was  that  the 
appropriations  differed  from  those  in  most  departments.   They  were 
open-end  appropriations.   The  budget  reflected  only  estimates,  and 
if  there  was  an  overrun  it  had  to  be  met. 

Morris:     It  was  mandatory?   If  there  were  so  many  people  in  these  categories, 
you've  got  to  provide  enough? 

Wedemeyer:   Mandatory,  yes.   The  appropriation  was  based  on  an  amount  per  case 
in  all  categories,  so  if  you  couldn't  control  case-load,  then  it 
was  a  difficult  situation  for  the  Department  of  Finance,  for  the 
governor.   The  result  was  that  during  Brown's  administration, 
they  began  to  try  to  put  a  ceiling  on  cost  expenditure. 

The  budget  would  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
then  they  would  try  various  devices  like — string  that  out  so  much 
a  quarter.   But  it  never  worked!   Because  the  expenditure  required 
was  more  than  that.   In  theory,  if  the  costs  had  gone  up  to  where 
it  would  have  taken  all  the  state  revenue,  it  would  go  that  way — 
the  way  the  law  was  written. 

So  they  were  very  sensitive  to  increased  costs.   I  would  say 
that  things,  at  least  until  '64,  had  been  fairly  stable.   There 
was  a  cost  of  new  programs,  like  medical  care  for  the  aged.   Until 
1963  the  cost  of  social  services  was  almost  entirely  state  and  no 
local.   By  1964  most  of  the  new  staff  costs  were  being  met  out  of 
federal  money  by  classifying  positions  of  people  into  different 
classes . 
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Morris:     Does  the  federal  money  cost  the  state  no  money? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  then  it  cost  very  little.   Except  for  the  Adoption  Program 
the  state  did  not  put  up  money  for  personnel  of  the  counties. 
But  it  did  "pass  on"  to  counties  the  amount  provided    by  the 
federal  agency  to  match  the  county  personnel  expenditure.   Before 
the  1963  Social  Security  amendments  this  was  50%  of  the  cost 
incurred  by  the  county  for  administration  and  personnel  used  to 
carry  out  the  programs.   Beginning  in  1963  the  federal  share 
increased  to  cover  75%  (in  some  categories  of  service  90%)  of  the 
personnel  and  adminstrative  expenditures  for  social  services 
specifically  (not  public  assistance) .   By  separating  staff  per 
forming  "social  services"  from  those  doing  eligibility  work,  and 
reclassifying  them  to  the  status  of  social  workers,  the  county 
could  begin  to  earn  more  federal  funds  than  they  had  before.   In 
theory  the  25%  of  the  original  cost  (at  50-50)  could  then  become 
available  to  hire  additional  service  personnel,  but  there  was  no 
requirement  that  it  be  so  used. 

In  the  absence  of  defined  functional  requirements  and 
accountability  methodology,  it  was  easy  to  simply  change  position 
classifications,  earn  the  additional  federal  funds,  and  simply 
have  staff  do  whatever  they  had  been  doing  before.   Of  course, 
the  state  could  benefit  in  the  same  way  from  its  personnel 
expenditures.   It  was  a  nice  gain  for  the  counties  and  it  took  a 
long  time  to  overcome  the  problems  created  by  the  lack  of  planning 
initially. 

Morris:     And  then  after  '64  things  began  to  get  out  of  hand? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  think  that  in  '64  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  department  in  the  Welfare  Study  Commission's  work,  which 
had  been  concluded  the  previous  year,  having  to  do  with  some  of 
the  gaps,  such  as  the  farm  labor  situation,  the  poor — it  kind  of 
focused  on  that. 


Watts  Riots,  1965:   Need  for  Decentralized  Services 


Wedemeyer:   We  weren't  really  heavily  involved  until  Watts  exploded — it  was 

August  of  1965.   And  of  course,  that  took  the  lid  off  everything. 
It  started  the  new  Welfare  Board  on  a  different  tack  and  was 
followed  also  by  the  Poverty  Program  the  same  year.   And  the 
beginning  of  pressure  groups  among  the  clients  and  organized 
advocacy  among  their  supporters. 

Morris:     Our  references  say  part  of  Watts  problem  was  who  would  be  the 
community  representatives  on  EOO  board  in  L.A. 
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Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer: 

Morris: 
Wedemeyer ; 


Morris : 


Wedemeyer: 


I  don't  know.   It  was  more  than  this,  I  think.   I  must  confess, 
as  director  I  had  never  recognized  the  factors  that  came  to  light 
then.   People  like  Tom  Bradley,  now  mayor  of  Los  Angeles — he  and 
some  others  in  the  Negro  community.   Of  course,  I've  known 
Gus  Hawkins  for  a  long  time.   They  undertook  to  educate  me  on 
life  in  the  ghetto.   Opal  Jones  was  a  great  factor  in  that — a 
black  woman  doing  community  organization  in  the  Watts  area. 

Jerry  Sampson  was  interested,  and  so  was  Tom  Moore — they  were 
sensitive  to  it  and,   of  course,  Percy  Moore  was  quite  sensitive 
to  it.   I  would  go  down  to  Los  Angeles  and  Opal  would  make 
arrangements  for  me  to  meet  around  the  kitchen  table  in  somebody's 
house  in  that  area.   People  like  Tom  Bradley,  Dymally,  and  many 
others.   It  was  just  kind  of  a  free-for-all  thing  about  problems, 
programs,  and  the  facts  of  "living  poor."  We  had  some  things 
going  in  the  Watts  area,  and  I  hadn't  realized,  until  that  period, 
that  the  group  that  was  in  the  greatest  disrepute,  from  the  poor 
person's  standpoint,  the  Negro's  standpoint,  the  Mexican — next  to 
the  police,  was  the  welfare  department,  although  the  welfare 
department  was  heavily  invested  in  aid  to  those  groups.   It  was 
hated.   I  hadn't  realized  such  things  as  what  it  took  a  sick 
person  in  Watts  to  get  medical  care  through  the  welfare  department. 

That  must  have  been  kind  of  a  blow. 

It  was.   It  was  a  time  when  you  had  these  utterly  jolting  exper 
iences,  and  yet  some  of  the  most  fun  times,  in  terms  of  program 
possibilities  that  occurred. 

Hearing  ideas  from  the  community  itself? 

Yes.   It  was  then  that  the  board  started  its  series  of  community 

forums.   The  board  set  themselves  up  in  committees Meetings  were 

held  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  including  the  slum  areas. 
And  they  made  those  meetings  a  three-way  deal.   They  had  a  portion 
that  dealt  with  the  department  and  staff,  a  portion  that  dealt  with 
community  leaders,  and  a  portion  of  it  that  dealt  with  particular 
problems  of  the  poor. 

They  would  meet  with  various  people  from  each  one  of  these 
groups  in  each  of  these  sessions — just  across  the  table. 


Not  a  formal  hearing — an  informal  round  table, 
appointed  a  whole  new  board? 


Had  Pat  Brown 


No,  it  wasn't  a  whole  new  board.   It  had  some  carry-overs  from 
the  old  board — [chiming  clock]   There  was  always  some  change  in 
the  board  from  year  to  year. 
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Morris:     But  you  were  still  encouraging  them  to  function  in  a  policy  way, 
even  though  the  study  commission  had  recommended  that  they  not? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  it  wasn't  fixed  mechanically  that  way.   I  asked  them  to  have 
a  voice  in  it  and  that's  the  way  they  chose  to  do  it — to  help  set 
directions.   I  enjoyed  that. 

Among  the  experiences  that  stuck  in  my  mind  was  one  when  I  was 
trying  to  get  a  group  of  county  welfare  directors  more  involved 
in  poverty  conditions.   We  had  always  relied  on  the  county  welfare 
directors  to  keep  us  informed  of  what  was  going  on  locally — on  our 
field  staff  too.   When  we  needed  information  on  needs  and  problems 
of  the  poor,  most  often  we  would  circularize  the  counties — the 
county  admininstrators .   They  fancied  themselves  as  the  interpreters 
of  local  needs — they  were  actually  spokesmen  for  the  boards  of 
supervisors,  which  is  I  guess  still  true. 

I  met  with  a  group  of  them  one  time — I  guess  it  was  in 
Santa  Barbara  County.   I  met  with  about  eight  or  ten  more  active 
leaders  of  the  welfare  directors'  association  for  a  day,  trying 
to  get  them  jarred  loose  and  taking  a  position  on  some  of  the 
issues  we  were  confronting.   To  take  some  leadership  in  their 
organization  on  how  do  you  decentralize  social  services — estab 
lishing  neighborhood  contact  points?  You  know,  it  seemed 
incredible  for  people  in  Watts  to  spend  two  or  three  hours 
getting  to  the  hospital  for  care  and  having  to  sit  there  all  day. 
That  wasn't  uncommon.   Sometimes  they  got  care  before  the  end  of 
the  day  and  sometimes  they  didn't,  and  they  didn't  have  that  kind 
of  money  for  repeated  visits. 

I  remember  we  talked  about  those  situations  and  what  they 
mean  and  what  they  could  do.   The  general  feeling,  except  for 
Pat  Murphy's  part,  was  that  they  were  not  responsible  in  their 
areas  for  that  sort  of  thing.   They  were  hired  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  administer  their  department.   It  wasn't  their  role 
to  be  interested  or  active  in  the  kinds  of  things  we  were  talking 
about.   So  I  was  chiding  them.   I  said,  "Here  you've  been  telling 
us  all  this  time  that  you  speak  for  the  county  and  the  problems 
of  the  county.   Now  you  tell  me  that's  not  your  role." 

Well,  Pat  Murphy  took  them  to  task — because  he'd  been  through 
the  Watts  mill. 

Morris:     He  was  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  department? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Those  were  things  that  were  exciting  to  do.   To  get  people 
aware  of  these  things,  and  to  learn  what  it  was  really  about. 

Morris:     Did  you  fell  you  made  an  impression  on  the  county  directors? 
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Wedemeyer:   Oh,  I  think  so.   I  think  that  since  then,  over  the  years,  there 
has  been  an  interest  in  making  services  available  where  people 
are,  instead  of  coining  all  these  miles  downtown  to  central  offices. 
They  got  interested  in  the  work  programs,  the  training  programs, 
the  day  care,  the  working  mothers. 


Interagency  Efforts:   Child  Care  and  Employment  Help 


Wedemeyer:   We'd  always  had  some  battle  with  the  Department  of  Education,  who 
really  handled  day  care  under  the  residual  of  the  wartime  act. 

Morris:     Lanham  Act. 

Wedemeyer:   Education  had  some  child  care  centers.   One  of  the  things  we  found 
out  (and  had  known  for  quite  a  while)  was  that  you  could  get  the 
use  of  child  care  center  in  Beverly  Hills  and  get  it  in  some  areas 
of  San  Mateo  County — you  couldn't  get  them  in  East  Palo  Alto,  you 
couldn' t  get  them  in  Watts — [laughing].   We  found  out  that  mainly 
(the  board  was  instrumental  in  finding  this — Marcie  Greenberg  and 
some  of  the  others — helping  us  really  document  this  and  getting 
it  out)  that  the  child  care  centers  were  fundamentally  services 
for  the  wealthy.   They  were  mostly  used  by  schools  and  hospital 
personnel — to  provide  child  care  for  the  teachers  and  the  nurses. 

Then  we  began  the  battle  which  led  to  Unruh's  sponsoring  the 
day  care  bill,  in  which  we  were  given  the  responsibility  of  fund 
ing  day  care,  and  of  determining  the  places  where  the  day  care 
centers  were  to  be  located.   We  were  not  responsible  for  the 
licensing,  but  the  locales — where  the  need  existed.   And  we  were 
to  contract  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  administer  and 
setup  day  care  programs.   I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  fair  arrange 
ment.   The  Department  of  Education  has  done  all  the  day  care  work 
since  then,  practically  all  that's  been  done,  I  guess. 

I  think  they  overcame  it  ultimately — they  never  accepted  the 
idea  that  someone  else  should  tell  them  where  to  put  the  centers, 
[laughing] 

Morris:     Isn't  this  sort  of  a  benchmark  of  government  agencies — they  do 
tend  to  develop  a  sort  of  historical  territory?  How  about  the 
Department  of  Employment?   It  looked  to  me,  looking  over  some  of 
of  the  budgets,  that  they  handled  amounts  as  sizable  as  yours  in 
terms  of  benefit  payments  for  unemployment. 
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Wedemeyer:   [pause]   Of  course,  that  was  always  another  issue.   There  was 
very  little  training  for  the  unemployed  antil  we  got  interested 
and  set  up  a  work-training  program — that  was  another  thing  that 
Phil  Burton  thelped  get  going.   Where  women  and  men  could  go  for 
some  training  to  help  with  unemployment.   Now  that  had  been  a 
small  element  in  programs  for  a  long  while.   For  instance,  when 
I  went  to  San  Jose  as  county  welfare  director,  they  had  started 
a  job-finding  task  force  in  the  welfare  department ,  and  most  county 
welfare  departments  had  some  elements  or  pieces  of  that — simply 
because  a  lot  of  the  poor  who  had  to  be  helped  by  welfare  were 
not  really  regarded  as  employable  by  the  employment  departments. 
They  had  very  little — there  was  no  special  service  for  them  in 
the  employment  departments.   During  the  summer  they  ran  a  farm 
labor  branch,  but  nothing  that  would  really  help  people  individual 
ly  to  prepare  themselves  or  get  into  a  job  for  which  they  might 
already  be  prepared,  if  they  were  already  in  the  poor  category. 

Well,  that  was  controversial  when  we  started  it  up  in  some 
places.   Then  the  employment  service  got  interested  and  finally 
wound  up  with  taking  it  all  over,  but  with  the  welfare  department 
having  a  continuing  role  for  sorting  out  the  people  for  whom 
employment  would  possibly  be  feasible  and  referring  them  for  job 
training.   When  the  federal  funded  that  in  the  employment 
department,  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  it,  but  I  understand 
from  friends  that  it  became  a  "rip-off."   Cases  coudn't  be 
accurately  accounted  for — that  was  part  of  the  hoo-rah  they  had 
a  year  or  so  ago.   They  found  that  people  were  being  counted  a 
number  of  times  and  this  kind  of  thing. 


Hazards  of  Computers 


Morris:  There  were  some  efforts  during  the  Brown  administration  to  set  up 
a  statewide,  standardized  record-keeping  program  to  help  get  some 
control  on  costs.  Was  that  something  that  had  any  real  potential? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  this  was  in  the  early  days  of  computers.   During  the  last 

year  or  so  that  I  was  in  office  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  with 
the  aerospace  systems  people. 

Morris:     Lockheed  did  a  couple  of  studies. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   It  was  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  falling  off  of  aerospace 
activities  and  Brown  got  interested  in  enlisting  some  of  the 
resources  of  those  people  in  helping  design  state  government 
systems — not  just  welfare,  but  others  as  well.   We  had  a  contract 
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Wedemeyer:   with  a  group  out  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  help  us  develop  a 

computer  management  system  for  the  welfare  programs.   Computer 
ization  was  very  costly  at  that  time,  and  many  of  the  departments 
took  an  interest  in  it.   It  became  so  expensive  that  the  efforts 
were  centralized  in  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Actually,  the  experience  was  interesting,  because  it  was 
another  thing  that  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  subsequent  years. 
We  found  that  before  the  computer  workers  could  really  do  anything, 
they  had  to  have  answers  from  us — definitions  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of,  and  we  were  in  no  way  prepared  to  reframe  or  develop 
definitions.   It  would  have  put  us  in  direct  conflict  very  often 
with  administrative,  perhaps  even  statutory  law — 

H 

Wedemeyer:   The  computer  has  an  unusual  capacity  to  consume  information  that 
nobody  is  prepared  to  give  it.   If  you  undertake  to  give  it,  the 
job  that  very  often  gets  done  is  the  production  of  information 
for  top  management.   It  does  not  often  return  data  to  anyone  that 
puts  something  into  it.   [laughing]   I  keep  telling  them  that  if 
they'll  figure  out  a  new  system  for  doing  things,  so  that  the 
people  that  have  to  supply  the  input  that  goes  into  the  data-bank 
from  which  the  computer  functions  can  also  tap  that  computer  for 
the  small  facts  they  need  to  do  their  day-to-day  job  or  to  analyze 
what  they've  been  doing  themselves.  Then  they  can  get  a  positive 
response  from  working  staff.   If  they  don't  do  that,  you're  going 
to  get  more  and  more  people  who  consider  their  jobs  degraded 
because  about  all  they  do  is  fuss  with  computer  forms  to  feed 
it.   [laughing] 
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IV  POLITICS  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


Legislative  Staffing 


Morris:     A  few  moments  ago  you  mentioned  Jess  Unruh  and  his  day  care  bill. 
Were  you  aware  as  time  went  on  of  some  kind  of  tension  between 
the  legislature  and  Governor  Brown  and  Mr.  Unruh? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  yes.   I  know  there  was  no  very  close  relationship,  but  Unruh 
was  in  a  position  which  had  to  be  acknowledged.   Brown  never  made 
much  of  an  issue  of  it  to  me,  or  publicly  I  think  to  the  people  in 
government  especially.   I  think  there  was  a  lack  of  mutual  trust 
of  something — I  don't  know. 

I  personally  had  developed  an  admiration  for  Jess — I  thought 
that  his  reform  of  the  assembly  staff  was  a  remarkable  undertaking 
and  a  very  good  one  and  I  found  it  a  very  useful  one. 

A  lot  of  the  aides,  Tom  Joe  and  others  that  were  used  by  the 
legislators,  were  quick  and  discerning,  bright  people.   And  the 
legislators  relied  on  them  very  much. 

When  Jess  systematized  that  staff,  I  found  them  more  effec 
tive — to  play  ideas  off  of  and  to  get  feedback  from — than  anything 
that  had  existed  before.   It  saved  me  miles  of  legwork.   I  had  a 
pattern  of  sitting  down  with  four  or  five  young  fellows  from  the 
legislative  staff.   These  had  worked  pretty  intensively  on  health 
and  welfare  matters.   Percy  Moore  and  Tom  Moore  developed  for  me 
a  way  I  could  sit  down  for  breakfast  with  a  group  of  three  or 
four  and  hash  over  legislation — what  their  bosses'  interests 
were — how  it  fitted  with  ours  and  where  the  problems  were.   They 
also  tested  out  ideas  on  me. 

It  was  very  good — Tom  Joe  was  one  of  these. 
Morris:     Was  he  a  Chinese- American? 
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Wedemeyer:   He  is  Korean.   He's  one  of  Chick  tenBroek's  protegees  (and  also 
one  of  Phil  Burton's)  who  went  from  here  to  Washington  and  was 
an  aide  to  John  Veneman  when  he  was  in  HEW.   Tom  was  a  blind 
man  who  has  a  mind  as  sharp  as  they  come.   He  and  I  worked 
together  on  a  great  many  things  until  recently.   He  runs  his  own 
consultant  firm  now  in  Washington. 

I  found  that  this  helped;  and  Jess's  reorganization  to  me  was 
a  pretty  positive  thing. 


Poverty  Program  Problems 


Morris:     We  also  came  across  a  couple  of  comments  by  legislators  that  they 
felt  that  Pat  Brown  quote  "engineered  your  resignation"  unquote. 

Wedemeyer:   [laughter]   Well,  how  much  he  engineered — I  could  thank 

Hale  Champion  for  that  more  than  anybody  else.   But  it  was  an 
aftermath  of  the  Poverty  Program,  too.   I  had  lost  some  favor 
with  some  county  people  on  a  couple  of  things.   One  was  the  adop 
tion  of  a  policy  to  provide  AFDC  to  families  if  in  need  because 
the  wage  earner  was  unemployed  or  employed  only  part  time.   It 
was  a  series  of  hearings  held  on  aid  to  the  partly  employed.   One 
of  the  issues  that  shaped  up  very  sharply  was  whether  or  not  farm 
laborers  could  be  considered  fully-employed  or  were  to  be 
considered  presumably  only  engaged  in  part-time  employment. 

In  some  ways  those  were  some  of  the  most  fun  hearings  I  ever 
conducted  in  my  life — [laughing] 

Morris:     You  like  lively  situations,  I  take  it? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  to  get  some  of  those  people  from  the  counties  and  have 

them  tell  me  how  much  they  worked  and  then  I'd  ask  them  how  they 
were  paid.   Now,  suppose  instead  of  being  able  to  come  to  work 
every  morning  and  receiving  your  salary,  you  had  to  come  in  each 
day  just  to  see  whether  there  is  any  work  for  you  to  do  that  day. 
Suppose  some  days  you  came  down  and  there  was  work  for  an  hour 
and  some  days  you  came  for  half  a  day  and  some  days  you  didn't 
have  any?   Suppose  you  only  got  paid  for  the  hours  there  was 
work?  Would  you  consider  that  you  were  employed  full-time? 

Morris:     I  think  not. 

Wedemeyer:  At  any  rate,  I  decided,  with  the  approval  of  Winslow  Christian — 
and  the  governor's  office,  that  it  was  all  right.  So  we  started 
giving  aid  to  farm  laborers,  making  the  county  responsible  for 
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Wedemeyer:   approving  the  application  unless  they  could  establish  that  the 
person  was,  in  fact,  working  full  time. 

We  considered  that  all -farm  laborers,  by  the  nature  of  the 
work,  were  presumably  engaged  in  only  part-time  employment.   The 
amount  of  employment  then  had  to  be  figured.   They  were  eligible 
if  the  amount  of  actual  work  was  not  sufficient  to  be  full-time 
and  they  were  in  need. 

Then  there  was  another  that  arose  out  of  the  use  of  a  small 
fund  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  the  department  for  helping 
self-help  organizations  of  the  poor.   It  was  a  last  minute  thing 
done  by  the  legislature  and  slipped  by  without  my  knowledge.   This 
was  early  in  1966.   I  had  no  plans  to  use  it  but  started  our 
project  group  working  on  some  criteria.   However,  some  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  groups  knew  of  it  and  intitiated  applications. 
There  were  three,  one  in  Contra  Costa  County,  one  in  Monterey 
County,  and  one,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
towns.   Tim  Sampson  was  then  active  in  organizing  for  Welfare 
Rights.   I  had  no  great  fondness  for  the  tactics  employed  by  some 
of  the  principals  and  I  was  dubious,  but  respected  their  energetic 
commitment  to  assist  the  poor  assert  their  "legal  rights." 

I  mulled,  it  over  and  finally  went  to  Winslow  and  to  someone 
in  the  governor's  office — I  talked  to  two  or  three  people  before 
I  did  that,  and  then  I  finally  agreed  to  make  a  grant.  That  was 
about  August  of  1966 — during  the  campaign  that  this  came  up. 


Resignation 


Wedemeyer ; 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer: 


Someone  got  ahold  of  this  fact.   So  the  governor  called  one  day 
and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  Sunday.   He  was 
down  there  and  he  wanted  to  seem  me.   So  I  flew  down.   Hale  Champion 
was  there  and  I  don't  know  who  else.   The  governor  asked  me  about 
these,  so  I  told  him.   He  said,  "You  really  think  they  ought  to 
be  made?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  didn't  see  a  good  base  for  denying 
them,  and  I  checked  around."  He  said,  "You  should  have  come  to 
me  before  you  made  those."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  did  talk  with 
Christian.   He  said  he  didn't  find  any  questions  about  it.   But 
if  you  feel  this  way,  I'll  rescind  them." 

The  money  hadn't  actually  been  paid  up? 

No.   I  said,  "If  I  had  realized  that  this  wouldn't  meet  with  your 
approval  and  would  cause  you  trouble,  I  wouldn't  have  done  it." 
So  I  went  back  with  just  that  in  mind.   That's  as  far  as  the 
discussion  went. 
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Wedemeyer:   When  I  got  back  here,  I  picked  up  the  radio  news  and  newspaper 
with  a  long  article  about  the  governor  blasting  me. 

Morris:     For  those  grants? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   This  burned  me  to  a  crisp.   He  had  not  said  that  they  were 
going  to  release  any  article.   I  found  out  that  the  release  had 
been  made  before  I  was  down  there.   Neither  he  nor  Hale  had  given 
any  indication  about  it.   I  didn't  deny  his  right  to  say  whether 
grants  should  be  made,  but  I  certainly  felt  that  I  was  being  put 
on  the  spot. 

So,  I  had  told  him  when  I  took  office  that  I  didn't  like 
playing  politics  and  I  wasn't  going  to  try  to  play  politics.   I 
didn't  know  if  I  could  live  up  to  what  he  wanted  as  a  director; 
and  if  I  didn't,  I  would  appreciate  being  told  that;  and  I'd  get 
out. 


When  it  arose,  I  was  not  anxious  to  hold  on  to  that  job  for 
any  reason.   It  made  me  so  mad.   When  I  got  to  the  office,  I 
cancelled  all  my  appointments  for  the  day  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
of  resignation,  explaining  why  and  the  fact  that  I  could  at  least 
have  been  done  the  courtesy  of  being  told  what  was  going  on.   And 
I  felt  that  this  was  time  for  me  to  get  out  and  I  would  be  by 
September  first.   I  had  it  delivered  to  his  office. 

He  called  me  then  at  noon  and  said,  "Jack,  you  didn't  give 
me  an  out."  And  I  said,  "No,  I  didn't  intend  to."  That's  the 
way  it  happened. 

Morris:     Was  your  feeling  that  Hale  Champion  had — ? 

Wedemeyer:   I  felt  that  Hale  Champion  had  dealt  from  under  the  table — it  was 
really  his  handling. 

Morris:     Was  it  a  factor  or  potentially  a  factor  in  Brown's  campaign  against 
Reagan  for  governor? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes. 

Morris:     That  if  it  happened  a  year  or  two  later,  Pat  would  have  gone  along 
with  it? 

Wedemeyer:   I  think  so.   I  really  didn't  care  whether  he  went  along  with  it 
or  not.   I'd  have  gone  his  way  if  I  had  known  what  it  was,  but 
I  was  never  given  any  reason.   It  was  just  a  political  gimmick 
and  Hale  was  advising  him  politically,  at  that  time.   Therefore 
I  just  didn't  want  any  part  of  it.   I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  but  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  stick  around  for  that,  [laughing] 
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Morris: 


Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 

Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 


Well,  you  had  put  in  close  to  eight  years  in  that  job.   You  said 

a  couple  of  times  that  you  don't  like  the  political  aspect  of 

things.   Where  did  you  feel  the  political  pressures  were  coming 
as  director  of  Social  Welfare? 

Well,  I  never  felt  a  great  deal  of  political  pressure  except  in 
terms  of  basic  philosophy.   There  were  mainly  Republican 
legislators  who  consistently  gave  me  a  pretty  bad  time,  but  there 
were  also  some  Democrats  who  gave  me  a  pretty  bad  time  too! 
[laughing]   As  you  go  down  through  the  list,  Hugh  Burns  used  to 
be  pretty  rough  to  deal  with  and,  on  occasion,  Randy  Collier. 
Of  course,  men  like  [Howard]  Way,  Frank  Lanterman  and  I  used  to 
tangle  often.   Nejedly  used  to  give  me  a  bad  time,  but  he  wasn't 
a  legislator  then;  he  was  district  attorney.   I  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  most  of  the  legislators. 

Really?   Frank  Lanterman  is  normally  considered  quite  liberal 
when  it  comes  to  social  programs. 


He  didn't  like  welfare, 
health  programs. 


He  was  interested,  largely,  in  the  mental 


Right,  and  I  would  think  there  would  be  some  interfaces  there. 

There  were.   I  used  to  have  to  appear  before  him  a  good  deal, 
because  he  served  on  the  Social  Welfare  and  Ways  and  Means 
committees.   I  had  occasion,  last  year  one  time,  when  debating 
what  to  do  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  to  go  down 
one  night  and  testify — most  of  my  testifying  was  his  kidding  me 
about  still  being  around  or  my  being  surprised  at  seeing  him 
still  around.   [laughing] 
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V  .  TEACHING  AND  CONSULTATION 


Morris:     Are  there  some  other  things  on  your  pages  of  notes  there  that  you 
would  like  to  comment  on  that  I  haven't  covered? 

Wedemeyer:   There  are  a  few  of  the  accomplishments — another  one  of  the  accom 
plishments  that  I  am  rather  proud  of  having  had  an  active  hand  in. 
Not  that  I  was  alone  in  it,  but  I  was  the  one  who  put  together  the 
way  to  start  three  new  graduate  schools  of  social  work  in  one 
year. 

Morris:     Here  in  California?  That's  incredible. 

Wedemeyer:   The  state  school  here  in  Sacramento,  the  one  in  Fresno,  and  the  one 
in  San  Diego  were  all  started  the  same  year.   It  came  about  largely 
because  of  federal  funds  that  came  through  the  department.   And 
my  interest,  along  with  others,  many  others,  in  having  them. 
Before  that  we  just  had  the  three  schools  of  social  work  in  the 
state — one  at  Berkeley,  the  one  at  UCLA,  and  the  one  at  USC. 

There  were  scholarship  funds  available.   So,  with  the  gover 
nor's  and  Winslow's  approval  I  got  the  job  of  helping  to  put 
together  the  mechanics  for  it.   I  employed  the  man  who  had  been 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  in  Nebraska  when  I  went  to  school 
there — Ernest  Witte.   He  has  been  a  very  active  and  a  very  smart 
guy.   He's  put  together  more  schools  of  social  work  than  anyone 
in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know,  around  the  world. 

Morris:     That's  his  specialty. 

Wedemeyer:   That's  his  specialty!   [laughing]   He  gets  them  started  and  then 
goes  off. 

I  used  grant  funds  to  bring  him  out  and  to  put  him  to  work 
for  a  year  on  advance  footwork  to  establish  the  three  schools. 
Then  I  helped  him  get  that  through  the  legislature.   He  became  the 
dean  at  one  of  the  schools,  at  San  Diego — my  son  went  to  his  school 
too. 
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Morris:     That's  a  tribute  to  you,  if  your  son  goes  into  the  same  field 
that  you  do.   Did  you  have  some  particular  things  you  wanted 
included  in  those  schools  of  social  work? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  hoped  that  they  would  be  strong  on  administration  and 

management.   It's  one  of  the  things  that  I  felt  schools  ignored. 

It  was  interesting,  because  one  of  the  little  events  that 
came  up  when  the  legislation  was  going  through,  was  that  it  got 
right  down  to  the  last  of  the  session  before  it  was  enacted. 
Witte  had  been  over  at  the  session  and  he  came  bursting  in  the 
office  saying,  "There's  something  wrong  with  the  budget  figures!" 
The  finance  committee  wanted  the  budget  redrafted  before  the 
end  of  the  day.   So,  I  said,  "Okay,  Ernest,  you  can  use  the  office 
next  to  me" — which  was  Percy  Moore's  office.   "I'll  give  you  an 
adding  machine,  typewriter,  and  a  secretary."  [chuckles]   He  was 
ready  to  do  it,  but  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  need  a  little  help  on 
this."  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  here  all  day  and  if  you  have  any 
trouble,  come  in  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

So  all  day,  off  and  on,  he'd  come  in  with  a  problem  or  some 
thing  that  he  didn't  quite  know  how  to  handle  and  finally  along 
toward  the  end  of  the  day,  he  was  about  done.   I  just  happened  to 
think  back  and  I  started  to  laugh.   He  said,  "What  are  you  laughing 
at?"  He  was  wanting  help  most  of  the  time  on  administrative 
detail  and  I  said,  "I  just  happened  to  sit  here  and  think  who  was 
the  first  guy  I  ever  studied  welfare  administration  under? — " 
[laughing] 

Morris:     I  really  have  appreciated  your  doing  this.   You've  given  me  some 
marvelous  insights  into  the  workings  of  the  department. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  it  was  fun  to  do  once!  [laughing] 

Morris:     Well,  you  certainly  took  on  probably  the  largest  welfare  department 
in  the  country — one  which  I  gather  is  considered  an  innovator  and 
had  influenced  federal  policy  in  a  number  of  things. 

Wedemeyer:   I  tried  to — 

Morris :     I  thank  you  very  much — 

if 

Morris:     What  did  you  do  after  you  left  the  department? 

Wedemeyer:   I  went  to  work  for  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  in 
Chicago  for  three  years.   I  taught  for  a  while  at  Sacramento 
State  after  I  came  back  from  Chicago — I  liked  that.   Then  I  was 
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Wedemeyer:   a  consultant   for  the  APWA  and  inflicted  myself  on  welfare 

departments  all  over  the  country.   It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  different  ways  they  did  things  and  a  sense  of  trends. 

Morris:     Are  you  doing  any  writing  on  trends  in  where  the  welfare  field  is 
going? 

Wedemeyer:   No.   The  major  thing  is  that  the  medical  programs  are  a  disaster, 
but  I  predicted  that. 
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VI   STATE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  BOARD  MEMBERS 
[Interview  2:   10  October  1979 ]## 


Strengths  and  Diversity 


Morris:     Did  you  made  some  notes  of  things  specifically  that  you'd  like  to 
add  to  the  transcript  of  our  first  interview? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  you  had  said  you  wanted  this  time  to  talk  considerably  about 
the  relationships  with  the  board  and  staff,  who  was  on  the  board, 
some  on  their  contributions,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Morris:     Yes. 

Wedemeyer:   So  I  just  made  a  few  notes  about  who  they  were  at  different  times. 
There  were  frequent  changes.   I  suppose  there  always  was  a 
changing  body  of  people  on  the  board,  although  some  of  them,  like 
Chick  ten  Broek,  served  a  long  time.   He  was  appointed  sometime 
in  the  mid-1940s,  I  believe,  and  served  until  the  early  1960s. 
Then,  of  course,  whatever  you  think  of  the  board,  he  was  the 
outstanding  character  and  person  and  for  much  of  the  time  was 
chairman  of  the  board.   He  exercised  a  great  deal  of  leadership 
with  other  members,  rode  herd  on  the  work  of  the  board,  and 
presided  at  practically  all  the  board  meetings.   Of  course,  you 
can't  talk  about  him  without  recalling  his  keen  sense  of  equity 
and  justice,  especially  for  poor  people. 

Morris:     Was  he  feeding  in  theoretical  kinds  of  ideas  from  his  work  at 
the  University  of  California? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  no.   That  didn't  happen  much,  except  it  might  have  affected 
his  general  background.   The  board  members  had  different 
orientations,  or  many  of  them.   I'll  run  down  the  list  and  kind 
of  characterize  some  of  them,  if  you  wish. 

Morris:     Yes. 
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Morris  : 
Wedemeyer : 


Wedemeyer:   I  think  you'll  see  what  I  mean  that,  really,  their  day-to-day 
jobs  didn' t  heavily  affect  the  work  of  the  board,  but  they  did 
express  things  from  different  points  of  view,  depending  on  where 
they  were  in  the  world. 

Depending  to  any  extent  upon  who  had  appointed  them? 

I  was  never  aware  of  anything  like  that.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  them  had  been  appointed  or  re-appointed  after  I  came  on. 
There  were  [consults  notes]  fifteen  different  people  that  served 
on  the  board  during  the  time  that  I  was  director  of  the  department. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example — I  think  they  were  a  pretty  good 
cross-section.   In  addition  to  ten  Broek,  there  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Norman  Hartzer  of  Los  Angeles,  a  paint  dealer.   His  family 
manufactured  a  rather  famous  line  of  paints.   He  was  a  businessman 
and  brought  that  point  of  view.   He  had  no  close  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  welfare  programs,  but  a  good  healthy  point  of 
view,  I  thought. 

Ruth  Chance,  whom  you  undoubtedly  know — I  don't  think  that's 
her  name  now. 

Morris:     It  is. 

Wedemeyer:   It  is  her  name  now? 

Morris:     Jackson  Chance  was  her  first  husband,  and  then  he  died,  and  then 
she  married  whoever  else  she  married. 


Wedemeyer:   Yes. 
Morris : 
Wedemeyer 


Morris  : 


But  she's  now  Mrs.  Jackson  Chance  still. 


She  is.   [laughter]   Well,  she  was  a  very  good  board  member.   Of 
course,  she  had  been  in  volunteer  work  and  paid  work  in  the 
general  field  of  social  welfare  for  a  long  time.   She  was  there 
when  I  came  to  the  office,  and  she  probably  came  as  close  to 
giving  a  sort  of  professional  twist  to  things  as  anyone  on  the 
board.   Most  of  them  were  nonprofessional  as  far  as  social  work 
was  concerned. 

Well,  while  she  was  on  the  board,  she  became  the  director  of  the 
Rosenburg  Foundation. 


Wedemeyer:   That's  when  she  left  the  board,  I  believe. 
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Morris:     Probably.   I  was  wondering  if  some  of  the  things  that  the 

foundation  was  finding  coming  to  them  in  applications,  or  things 
they  were  trying  to  deal  with,  would  have  overlapped  with  the 
work  of  the  Social  Welfare  board. 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  it  overlapped  with  the  work  of  the  board. 
Of  course,  some  of  things  the  foundation  funded  involved  matters 
that  were  closely  related  to  the  welfare  program.   For  example, 
when  I  left  the  California  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
the  first  time  about  1950,  I  left  to  take  a  job  with  Si  Buell  and 
his  outfit,  Community  Research  Associates,  that  was  conducting 
some  projects  in  mental  health,  public  welfare,  and  poverty.   I 
headed  up  a  study  that  they  made  in  San  Mateo,  which  was  a  study 
of  intervention  in  disordered  behavior  cases;  families  that  were 
breaking  up,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   I  headed  that  project  for 
two  years  in  San  Mateo  before  I  completed  it  and  then  went  on  to 
San  Jose  as  county  welfare  director  there.   It  was  largely  financed 
by  Rosenburg. 

Morris:     So,  it  was  more  that  you  were  both  working  in  parallel,  related 
fields,  rather  than — ? 

Wedemeyer:  Yes.   During  the  period  that  I  was  head  of  the  department,  I  think 
the  Rosenburg  Foundation  was  a  little  more  quiet  than  they  had 
been  formerly.   They  were  very  well-known  for  a  while  and  then  things 
kind  of  tapered  off  and  you  didn't  hear  as  much,  but  they  had 
exercised  quite  a  role  in  funding  programs  and  projects  in  the 
state. 

Morris:     That  you  were  aware  of,  that  were  leading  into  state  policy  kind 
of  issues? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  they  directly  affected  policy.   I've 
never  known  that  about  any  foundation.   Some,  I  think  have  tried 
to.   [laughter]   And  I  guess  their  findings  do,  to  some  extent, 
because  you  can't  work  at  such  efforts  without  having  an  effect 
on  one's  views  of  policy.   I  think  it's  that  sort  of  thing  that 
happens  rather  than  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  foundation  to  go 
for  any  particular  point  of  view  or  development. 

Morris:     Yes.   But  the  things  that  they  fund  do  become  more  visible. 

Wedemeyer:   They're  usable,  they're  used. 

Morris:     Who  else  was  there  on  your  Social  Welfare  board? 

Wedemeyer:   The  members  when  I  first  came  on  included — I  guess  I  mentioned 
Norman  Hartzer — Father  Markham  (later  Monsignor  Markham) ,  I 
believe  from  Stockton.   He  was  a  priest  and  a  very,  very  committed 
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Wedemeyer:   member  of  the  board.   He  was  quiet,  clear,  when  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  something.   He  was  very  interested  in  children's 
programs,  as  you  would  expect.   His  sister  was  a  nun  who  headed 
one  of  the  Los  Angeles  area's  Catholic  children's  institutions 
or  organizations.   He  had  a  very  close  relationship  with 
Lucy  Kennedy  on  the  staff  and  was  quite  supportive  of  certain 
points  of  view.   He  considered  matters  carefully,  and  made  many 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  board. 


Experiences  with  Farmworkers  in  Wyoming  and  Washington  in  the  1930s 


Wedemeyer:   Then  another  man  that  was  on  was  Wendell  Kisor.   He  was  there  only 
for  a  little  time  when  I  came  on.   He  was  from  Modesto.   It  was 
usually  a  practice  that  the  board  included  one  or  more  represen 
tatives  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  interests.   Actually, 
Kisor  was  not  an  agriculturalist,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but 
he  was  involved  in  union  work,  particularly  among  the  Teamsters. 

Morris:     I  see.   He  was  a  union  organizer  himself? 
Wedemeyer:   Well,  he  was  an  officer,  an  union  officer. 

Morris:     Yes.   Tell  me  why  there  was  the  idea  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  an  agricultural  representative. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  because  of  the  Central  Valley  and  its  large  means  of  support, 
agriculture.   It  just  was  too  big  an  industry  not  to  have  its 
point  of  view  represented.   The  idea  was  to  provide  representation 
to  the  rural  counties,  really,  rather  than  just  to  represent  an 
industry. 

Morris:     I  know  that's  sort  of  true  generally  in  the  political  picture  in 
California.   Is  it  also  true  that,  from  the  welfare  department's 
point  of  view,  there  are  different  kinds  of  needs  in  the  rural 
areas? 

Wedemeyer:   I  don't  know  if  the  needs  are  so  different.   The  circumstances 
in  which  they  occur  are  often  different  and  are  very  frequently 
colored  heavily  by  the  conditions  of  farm  laborers,  which  was 
one  of  my  pet  concerns. 

Morris:     Was  Mr.  Kisor  interested  in  farmworkers? 

Wedemeyer:  Not  particularly.  He  was  interested  in  organized  farm  laborers, 
like  the  dairy  workers.  [laughter]  I  think  his  particular  area 
was  the  dairy  business. 
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Morris:     That's  interesting,  because  I  know  there's  a  long  history  of 

trying  to  organize  farmworkers,  and  the  Teamsters  are  sort  of — 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  although  they  came  into  it  later,  I  think  that  the  farm  labor 
movement,  as  I  knew  it  most  of  my  life,  was  not  a  major  activity 
of  any  of  the  stronger  labor  unions.   It  had  to  be  someone  like 
Cesar  Chavez,  or  someone  of  that  nature,  to  take  it  on,  really. 

Morris:     How  had  you  gotten  interested  in  farm  labor? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  it  goes  way  back.   When  I  was  first  county  welfare  director 
in  Wyoming,  I  worked  in  an  agricultural  county  in  southwestern 
Wyoming.   The  irrigated  section  was  devoted  largely  to  sugar 
beet  production.   Every  year  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
would  import  many  Mexican  people,  both  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  from  Mexico,  to  work  the  sugar  beets.   When 
I  was  there,  it  was  during  the  aftermath  of  the  Depression  and 
when  they  had  the  great  drought.   Of  course,  for  two  or  three 
years  or  more,  the  sugar  company  would  bring  the  laborers  in,  the 
farmers  would  plant  their  fields,  and  by  mid-summer  they  were 
shot — the  sugar  beet  crop  was  dried  up  and  gone. 

So,  then  these  imported  people  just  were  thrown  on  their  own, 
not  shipped  back  or  anything  else.   So  one  of  the  major  segments 
of  the  people  who  had  to  have  help  in  that  little  county  was  the 
Mexicans.   Many — I'd  say,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  them — couldn't 
speak  English  and  their  condition  was  very  bad.   There  was  also 
a  group  of  Russians. 

Morris-:     From  the  southern  parts  of  Russia  where  they  grow  sugar  beets? 

Wedemeyer:   I  suppose.   Well,  at  any  rate,  when  I  came  west,  I  really  got 
started  toward  Washington  because,  working  in  social  work  in 
Wyoming  at  the  time,  there  were  these  thousands  of  people 
driving  across  to  Washington  and  California.   I  had  taken  quite 
an  interest  in  that  group.   So,  later,  I  was  motivated  to  come  west 
to  see  what  drew  them.   I  was  more  interested  in  the  Mexicans. 
I'd  try  to  find  some  way  to  help  the  Mexican  workers  stabilize 
and  get  some  type  of  place  that  they  could  live  and  not  have  to 
move  back  and  forth  all  the  time.   I  would  meet  with  them  to  tell 
them  of  the  rural  resettlement  programs,  and  so  on. 

Morris:     In  other  words,  you  were  trying  to  help  them  establish  a  life  in 
Wyoming  or  wherever  in  the  United  States  they  felt — 

Wedemeyer:   That's  right.   I  hoped  they  could  find  ways  to  get  organized  them 
selves,  and  to  get  their  kids  to  school  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Anyway,  from  that,  I  developed  a  keen  interest  in  farm  labor 
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Wedemeyer:  problems.  I  decided  to  come  west  to  see  what  it  was  like  here, 
particularly  the  state  of  Washington  where  I  went  first,  to  the 
Yakima  Valley.  That  was  another  heavy  seasonal  farm  work  area. 

Morris:     And  in  the  state  of  Washington,  growers  also  brought  in  people 
from  Mexico? 

Wedmemeyer:  Well,  they  came  largely  the  same  route  that  they  do  now,  up 

through  California,  from  Mexico  into  California,  and  then  California 
on  up  the  coast;  and  as  Oakies  from  the  dust  bowl.   The  population 
of  Yakima  County  used  to  double  during  the  hop  and  harvest  seasons 
when  I  was  up  there.   The  way  welfare  dealt  with  these  people  was 
that  they  had  fixed  dates  when  they'd  open  up  intake  in  the  fall — 
usually  it  was  just  before  Thanksgiving,  or  some  time  far  too 
late  [laughter] — and  an  early  date  in  the  spring  when  they'd 
arbitrarily  cut  them  off  because  there  was  an  assumption  that 
farm  work  was  available.   They  lived  in  shanties  and  cardboard 
houses,  terrible  places  along  the  creeks. 

When  I  moved  to  Yakima,  it  was  just  shortly  after  the  IWW 
episodes  up  in  that  state.   One  of  the  central  features  of  the 
city  of  Yakima  was  that  on  the  two  blocks  that  housed  the  county 
courthouse  and  the  jail  there  was  a  paddock  all  around  one  whole 
block,  made  of  ties. 

Morris:     Railroad  ties? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   It  had  been  built  there  during  those  early  strikes  to  keep 
the  farm  laborers  and  agitators  in  and  had  been  left  there  as  a 
symbol,  I  guess.   It  remained  there  until  about  ten  years  ago, 
when  it  was  finally  torn  down. 

Morris:     Were  the  IWW  organizers  trying  to  organize  the  farmworkers  too? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   This  was  in  the  '30s  and  early  '40s.   One  heard  about  other 
things,  such  as  the  telephone  organizations  that  the  farmers  had. 
At  the  slightest  hint  of  any  trouble  on  any  farm,  a  notice  went  out 
to  farmers  over  those  rural  telephone  lines — a  certain  kind  of  ring, 
repeating  and  repeating. 

Morris:     On  a  party  line?  Yes. 

Wedemeyer:   And  in  no  time  at  all,  there 'd  be  carloads  of  people  with  guns  and 
the  rest  of  it,  dashing  out  to  keep  order. 

Morris:     Sort  of  a  vigilante  kind  of  a  thing. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   That,  of  course,  was  true  to  some  extent  in  California  too. 
Anyway,  that's  the  way  I  got  interested  in  the  farm  labor. 
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Morris:     So  that  when  you  came  to  California,  you  already  were — 
Wedemeyer:   It  was  an  extension  of  that,  yes. 
Morris :     You  knew  some  of  the  people? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   I  knew  what  the  conditions  were  like  in  Washington.   I'd 
seen  them  in  the  East,  and  I  found  them  as  bad  or  worse  in 
California. 

Morris:     Were  any  of  the  people  the  same?  You  said  you  met  with  groups 
of  farmworkers. 

Wedemeyer:   No,  no,  except  for  once  in  a  while  while  I  was  in  Washington, 
someone  would  come  in  the  office  for  help  and  I'd  recognize 
a  former  client  along  the  highways  in  Wyoming.   [laughter] 

Morris:     I  see.  So,  you,  from  your  own  observation,  knew  that  they  really 
did  make  that  kind  of  a  circuit. 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  yes.   [chuckles] 

Morris:     Farm  labor  was  also  beginning  to  become  a  very  public  issue  in 
those  years. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes. 

Morris:     I'm  interested  in  Ernesto  Galarza,  who  was  doing  some  organizing 
before  Chavez.   I  wondered  if  you'd  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Wedemeyer:   Not  particularly.   I  got  more  away  from  it  when  I  lived  out  here 
and  away.   I  moved  out  of  the  direct  sources  of  contact  with  farm 
labor,  and  I  didn't  know  him,  no. 

Morris:     Did  you  ever  have  someone  of  Mexican  background  or  Spanish-speaking 
on  your  social  welfare  board? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  we  had  no  minority  representation  at  the  time  I  became  director. 
Later  Percy  Stede,  of  the  Urban  League,  was  appointed,  but  none  of 
Spanish  background.   Of  course  there  were  quite  a  few  people 
beginning  to  assume  leadership  roles  during  that  period.   For 
example  Joe  Maldonado. 

Morris:     I  know  a  Joe  Maldonado  who  was  involved  with  the  Council  of  Social 
Planning  in  the  Bay  Area.   The  same  man? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Later  he  was  the  head  of  HEW  in  this  region.   I  don't  know 
where  he  is  now.   He  was  in  Los  Angeles  before  he  came  up  here, 
I  think. 
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County  Aid  for  Farmworkers 


Wedemeyer:   The  farm  labor  bit  continued  all  the  way  through  ray  work  as  a 
kind  of  central  problem  that  needed  to  be  handled.  We  were 
always  fighting  one  way  or  the  other,  either  with  or  for  some 
consideration. 

Morris:     Fighting  with — ? 

Wedemeyer:   One  of  the  main  issues  with  the  counties  was  how  you  treated 
farm  labor  with  respect  to  their  welfare  needs.   It  was  a 
continuing  battle.   Many  of  the  counties  here,  as  in  Washington 
when  I  first  went  there,  had  very  restrictive  practices  with 
respect  to  public  aid  to  farm  labor  people.   I  think  most  people 
hoped  in  Washington  and  Wyoming  that  if  you  didn't  pay  any  atten 
tion  to  them,  they'd  just  have  to  go  back  where  they  came  from, 
that  they'd  disappear  for  at  least  half  the  year  till  they  were 
wanted  again.   But  the  trouble  was,  in  California,  that  that's 
where  they  disappeared  to!  [laughter] 

Morris:     Oh,  my!   [laughter]   So  you  were  trying  to  get  some  uniformity. 

Wedemeyer:   I  was  trying  to  get  some  breaks  for  them  so  that  they  would  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  other  people  were  treated.   Or  so  that 
it  wasn't  just  assumed  that  they  had  income  because  a  certain 
date  had  come,  and  so  that  they  were  entitled  to  cash  assistance 
instead  of  groceries  through  commissary.   I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  but  in  California  counties  ran  public 
assistance  commissaries  for  longer  than  about  any  place  in  the 
union. 

Morris:     As  an  outgrowth  of  a  Depression  program? 

Wedemeyer:  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  that  or  probably  before.   That's  the  way 
they  provided  food  for  the  poor  in  California,  even  the  large 
counties.   Fresno,  for  example,  had  a  large  commissary  they  ran 
just  like  a  large  grocery  store,  except  they  didn't  stock  it  as 
well. 

Morris:     No,  I'm  not  aware  of  that. 

Wedemeyer:   It  used  to  be  a  common  thing.   Of  course,  even  when  I  started  in 
social  work,  the  mining  companies  ran  commissaries. 

Morris:     I  know  about  the  company  store  and  that's  a  whole  other  story. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  this  has  a  little  different  twist  to  it,  but  it's  the  same 
thing  in  a  way. 
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Morris: 


Wedemeyer : 


Yes.   Was  it  tied  to  surplus  foods  at  all? 
program  that  way? 


Any  kind  of  federal 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 

Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 


Morris: 
Wedemeyer: 

Morris : 
Wedemeyer ; 


Well,  during  the  Depression,  of  course,  people  were  given  surplus 
commodities,  usually  through  the  commissaries  if  they  existed. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  California  woman,  Grace  McDonald,  that  really 
persevered  to  get  the  food  stamp  program  going  again  in  the  1960s. 
You  know,  it  had  stopped  in  the  late  '40s. 

Yes. 

Grace  McDonald,  who'd  been  active  in  getting  it  adopted  originally, 
lived  in  San  Jose. 

There  was  an  earlier  food  stamp  program  then,  where  you  turned  in 
your  food  stamps  and  you  got  surplus  commodities?  You  didn't  take 
your  food  stamps  to  the  store  and  get  whatever  you  wanted? 

It  was  a  separate  program.   There  were  some  restrictions  on  what 
you  could  get  with  food  stamps  in  the  early  days.   She  (Mrs.  McDonald) 
made  a  life  career  out  of  promoting  the  food  stamp  program.   When 
I  was  in  San  Jose  and  later  when  I  came  into  the  state  office,  she 
was  interested  in  getting  that  program  established.   I  wasn't  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  food  stamp  program  originally.   I  worked  at 
it  as  a  county  welfare  director  and  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  keep  going.   But,  I  think  in  a 
state  of  weakness  one  day,  I  agreed  to  endorse  her  plan  [chuckles] 
to  get  one  county  to  set  up  somewhere  to  start  again  experimentally. 
She  got  that  done  in  the  early  '60s,  and  I  think  Santa  Clara  County 
was  one  of  the  demonstration  counties. 

That's  her  bailiwick,  isn't  it,  down  there? 

Yes.    It  took  off  from  there,  and  now  we  have  food  stamps  as  an 
established  part  of  the  whole  system. 

Yes.   But  when  it  first  began,  was  it  tied  into  a  commissary 
program  run  by  the  Welfare  Department? 

It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  surplus  commodity  program,  so  that  you 
got  what  the  surplus  commodities  were,  and  those  were  disbursed, 
I  believe,  through  the  commissaries  in  California;  although  that 
wasn't  the  only  thing  that  was  disbursed  because  they'd  buy  in 
mass — canned  fruits,  vegetables,  that  sort  of  stuff.   They  had 
large  stocks  of  groceries,  as  a  matter  of  fact  (and  in  some 
instances  clothing),  in  some  of  those  commissaries.   When  people 
would  come  in,  they'd  get  so  much  in  groceries. 


Morris: 


And  they  had  a  stamp  system? 
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Wedemeyer:   I  think  they  participated  under  the  food  stamp  program  too,  while 
it  existed. 

Morris:     That's  interesting.   One  forgets  that  some  of  these  things  that 
sound  like  a  new  idea  have  been  around  before. 

Wedemeyer:   That's  the  way  with  most  ideas,  I  think.   [laughter] 

Morris:     Yes.   [laughter]  Well,  that's  one  of  the  reasons  we're  here,  to 
try  and  get  these  threads  sorted  out  by  people  who  remember  how 
it  used  to  be.  Was  there  ever  any  thought  of  putting 
Grace  McDonald  on  the  social  welfare  board? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I  don't  think  she'd  ever  have  taken  it. 
Morris:     Really? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I  don't  think  so.  We  had  some  others,  though,  that  were 

kind  of  like  her.  Hugh  Sill  was  another  more  or  less  farmer-type 
representative.   He  was  from  Bakersfield  and,  like  Kisor,  didn't 
serve  on  the  board  too  long.   Sidney  Gruff  was  a  third  one. 
Their  terms  did  not  overlap,  these  three.  He  was  from  Selma. 
[chuckles]   He  was  a  nice  guy,  with  a  typical  fruitgrower  point 
of  view.   He  grew  fruit,  raisins,  in  Selma.   He  was  a  serious- 
thinking  guy  who  seemed  sometimes  very  surprised  at  the  kinds  of 
points  of  view  on  the  board  [chuckles].   Arthur  Hellender  was  a 
labor  man  from  Chicago. 


Minority  Viewpoints  and  Poverty  Program  Impact 

Wedemeyer:   Percy  Steele,  who's  head  of  the  Urban  League  in  San  Francisco — 
Morris:     Now,  or  was? 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  he  was,  and  I  think  he  still  is.   He  came  on  the  board  when 
he  was  running  the  Urban  League  in  San  Diego  and  served  for  a 
number  of  years . 

Morris:  Was  he  appointed  by  Goodwin  Knight  or  by  Pat  Brown? 

Wedemeyer:  I  can't  remember. 

Morris:  Would  he  be  the  first  black  person  to  appointed  to  the  board? 

Wedemeyer:  As  far  as  I  know. 
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Morris:     Was  that  considered  an  unusual  thing? 

Wedemeyer:   Not  that  I  am  aware  of.   He  was  a  successful,  professional  social 
worker,  well  known  and  thought  of.   John  Martin  had  served  on  the 
board  previously.   He  was  a  San  Diegan,  also.   This  may  have  had 
a  bearing  on  selecting  another  member  from  San  Diego.   He  was  a 
more  conservative  member  who  had  served  under  previous  directors. 

Morris:     Was  there  a  tendency  to  appoint  conservative  members? 

Wedemeyer:   I  don't  think  so.   There  were  always  some,  but  there  were  always 
some  persons  of  a  liberal  point  of  view.   Most  members,  liberal 
or  not,  were  recognized,  serious  and  thoughtful  and  concerned 
people.   For  example,  Dr.  Curtis  Aller  was  a  recognized  economist 
on  the  faculty  of  San  Francisco  State  College.   He  was  much 
concerned  with 

fl 

Wedemeyer:   — laboring  conditions.   Of  course,  that's  his  field — labor  and 
employment  and  the  aftermath  of  unemployment,  what  happens  to 
people  if  they're  unemployed  or  can't  work.   He  was  a  very,  very 
thoughtful  man. 

Morris:     Was  he  considered  an  innovator  and  a  boat-rocker  and  whatnot  on 
the  board?  Were  his  ideas  different  particularly  or  startlingly 
different  from  the — ? 

Wademeyer:   No.   I  think  he  felt  in  pretty  good  company  with  Chick  ten  Broek 
and  Milton  Chernin.   The  board  wasn't  an  ultraconservative  board 
by  any  means,  even  though  there  were  some  very  conservative 
members  from  time  to  time.   I  don't  think  they  were  ever  a 
majority,  conservative,  probably. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Greenburg,  Marcie  Greenberg,  of  Los  Angeles  was 
on  the  board  and  a  good  member,  a  strong  member.   Her  interest 
was  primarily  in  children,  facilities  for  children,  and  so  on. 
She  took  a  lead  role  during  the  early  poverty  period  in  forcing 
the  board  into  on-site  looks  at  conditions  and  was  active  in 
promoting  holding  the  meetings  out  in  different  places  around 
the  state  and,  as  a  part  of  their  meetings,  either  visiting 
different  places  or  opening  it  to  hearings  of  poor  people, 

Morris:     Day  care  institutions  and  foster  homes  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Wedemeyer:   Various  facilities,  yes,  children's  facilities  and  so  on.   But, 
more  than  that,  in  having  the  poor  speak  for  themselves,  come  in 
and  tell  what  their  conditions  were  and  that  sort  of  thing. 


Morris: 


Did  that  cause  a  ripple  either  in  the  board  or  in  the  staff? 
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Wedemeyer:   [chuckles]  Not  with  the  board  nor  with  the  staff,  but  it  sure  did 
with  the  county  people. 

Morris:     With  the  county  welfare  department  people? 

Wedemeyer :   Yes . 

Morris:     Why  should  that  be? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  they  didn't  like  it.   I  think  I  mentioned  before  that  the 
counties  considered  themselves  (the  county  welfare  directors, 
that  is),  as  the  spokesmen  for  the  poor,  and  yet  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  came  to  light  during  the  Poverty  Program  were  never 
spoken  about  much  by  the  county  welfare  directors.   Some  of  them 
considered  themselves  employed  by  the  county  to  run  the  welfare 
department  and  not  to  establish  policy  but  only  to  carry  it  out. 
I  think  that  when  the  poor  began  to  attend  some  of  the  state  meet 
ings  and  to  ask  for  a  place  on  the  calendar,  there  was  great 
opposition  and  belief  they  shouldn't  be  taken  seriously. 

After  the  board  stopped  holding  hearings,  I  went  ahead  and 
tried  to  open  up  our  monthly  meetings  and  give  them  a  place  on 
the  calendar.   Since  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  formal  work 
that  had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  considering  policy  materials. 
I'd  schedule  that  first.   Then,  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  stay 
on  as  long  as  they  wanted  to  talk,  and  there  were  organizations 
of  the  poor  that  talked.   They  also  began  to  talk  about  the 
substance  of  what  was  being  talked  about  in  policy  and  so  on. 

Morris:     You  said  they  began  to  talk  about  the  substance  of  policy.   What 
had  they  talked  about  earlier,  when  they  first — ? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  most  of  it  came  as  not  directly  related  to  specific  issues 
under  consideration,  or  not  directly  pointed  in  that  direction. 
It  was  more  a  sort  of  a  "these  are  our  troubles"  sort  of  approach. 

Morris:     In  other  words,  they'd  come  looking  for  redress  for  a  specific 
grievance? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  or  to  try  to  get  people  to  realize  that  there  were  some 

specific  needs  that  weren't  being  met.   On  the  policy  bit,  they 
began  then  expressing  their  interests  and  points  of  view  support 
ing  certain  policies  or  questioning  them.   This  was  the  time  that 
Delores  Huerta,  among  others,  frequently  appeared. 

Morris:     Can  date  that  or  even,  in  a  sense,  how  long  from  the  time  you 
began  to  get  poverty  representatives  speaking,  how  long  before 
they  began  to  take  a  stand  on  policy  matters  too? 
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Wedemeyer:  Well,  I  think  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  same  process  in  1964  or 
'65.   There  were  always  some,  a  few  people,  who  attended  board 
meetings  even  before  that,  people  that — I  can't  think  of  the 
name  of  the  person  from  up  the  valley  who  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated.   There  were  always  a  few  good  spokesmen  for  some  of 
the  farmworker  people.   I  cannot  think  of  her  name.   I  see  her 
once  in  a  while  down  around  the  legislature  now.   Some  of  these 
spoke  to  policy  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  but  it  was  only  as  they 
began  to  organize  more  in  the  '60s  that  you  began  to  get  some 
other  people  speaking  to  policy  for  themselves.   Very  often 
they'd  want  to  speak  about  something  else,  you  know.   It  was  a 
little  hard  to  keep  them  on  the  subject  sometimes.   [laughter] 

Morris:     Yes,  the  chance  to  talk  is  very  appealing  to  many  people. 

[chuckles]  I'm  interested  because  I've  talked  with  other  people 
about  it  and  the  first  record  of  people  speaking  is  sort  of, 
"We  want  to  make  you  aware  of  these  things,  "  and  then  at  some 
point  it  changes  over  and  becomes  a  more  militant  thing  of 
people  pounding  on  the  table  and  saying,  "You  shall  do  these 
things ! " 

Wedemeyer :   Yes . 

Morris:     I  wondered  if  you  were  aware  of  when  that  shift  came  about  and 
if  it  was  a  political  thing  or  just  a  matter  of  feeling  more 
confidence. 

Wedemeyer:   There  were  some  signs  of  it  developing  all  during  the  days  of 

the  Poverty  Program  and  then  becoming  stronger  in  the  later  days; 
in  the  late  '60s,  I  think  it  became  much  stronger.   By  that  time, 
they  were  getting  themselves  organized.   Community  organizations 
for  minorities  and  poverty  groups  had  help  from  some  establish 
ment  sources.   One  person  who  was  very  good  with  that  was  the 
Reverend  Wayne  Hartmire,  who  was  on  our  board.   He  was  very  active 
during  the  beginnings  of  the  poverty  programs,  here  in  California 
and  elsewhere.   I  remember  one  board  meeting  where  he  arrived 
very  late  because  he  had  been  jailed  during  one  of  the:  marches 
in  the  south.   The  others  kidded  him  about  his  parole  officer 
calling.   He  was  from  Los  Angeles;  his  church  supported  activities 
and  programs  for  the  poor. 

Morris:     The  Presbyterian  church? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  I  think  it's — I'm  not  sure  if  that's  his  church,  but  he  was 
involved  in  that  kind  of  thing.   He  was  attached  to  the  Migrant 
Ministry. 

Morris:     Protestant  rather  than  Catholic? 
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Wedemeyer:   Yes. 

Morris:     Would  you  have  known  him  before  he  went  on  the  board? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I  didn't,  not  till  just  before.   I'd  never  met  him.   I  think 
the  recommendations  came  to  me  through  Percy  Moore,  who  was  my 
executive  aide.   He  was  black.   You  may  know  him.   He  works  for 
the  United  Crusade  in  San  Francisco  now. 

Morris:     [I  know  him]  by  reputation.  He's  one  of  the  people  that  we  hope 
to  do  some  interviews  with  at  some  point. 

Wedemeyer:   You  should. 
Morris:     Yes,  right. 

Wedemeyer:   He  apparently  has  some  good  insights  [into]  what  happened  around 
the  department  at  that  time  too. 

Morris:     Well,  that's  a  good  recommendation.  Also,  you  know,  he's  been 
a  leader  in  the  black  community. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  Marcie  Greenberg  and  some  of  the  group  itself  got  very 

much  interested,  and  I  think  I  met  Wayne  [Hartmire]  through  that 
group. 


Appointments  Process  and  Graduate  Schools  of  Social  Welfare 


Morris:     When  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  Social  Welfare  Board,  would  the 
governor  talk  to  you  about  who  he  was  thinking  of? 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  yes.   When  they  came  up,  and  they  came  up  in  rotation,  then 
I'd  get  a  letter  from  his  office  asking  for  suggestions. 
Usually  I'd  talk  to  other  members  of  the  board  and  I'd  talk  to 
some  county  people,  so  you  got  names,  and  then  interview  a  number 
of  people. 

Morris:     You'd  talk  to  them  yourself? 

Wedemeyer:   I'd  do  it,  yes.   Then  I'd  make  my  recommendation  to  the  governor 
and  he'd  usually  follow  that.   Sometimes  he'd  suggest  a  name  and 
ask  me  to  look  into  his  qualifications  and  I'd  do  that.   I  think 
that's  the  way  Norm  Hartzer  came  on  the  board;  it  was  through 
that  sort  of  procedure. 
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Morris:     So  that  Reverend  Hartmire  would  have  been  a  combination  of 

people  on  the  board  knowing  him  and  recommending  him  and  people 
on  your  staff  suggesting  him? 

Wedemeyer:   Not  my  staff,  I  don't  think. 
Morris:     You  said  Percy  Moore. 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  Percy,  yes.   I'd  forgotten.   I  don't  remember  whether  Percy 
himself  mentioned  it,  but  through  my  association  with  him  I  met 
a  lot  of  people  I  would  not  otherwise  have  met  at  that  time. 
Jerry  Sampson,  I  think,  knew  him  too. 

So  that  the  recommendation  went  from  your  office  to  Pat  Brown? 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer:   Yes. 
Morris: 
Wedemeyer 


And  then  he  would  talk  to  you  about  it  and  then  decide  on — ? 


I'd  give  him  two  or  three  names  and  indicate  my  preferences,  and 
then  the  appointment  would  be  made  of  who  he  picked  out  of  that 
group.   I  don't  know  that  he  ever  didn't  take  the  people  I 
mentioned.   Of  course,  he  suggested  a  couple  of  people  that  I 
also  endorsed  during  the  course  of  that. 

Morris:     Yes.   That's  interesting  because  there's  always  the  thought  that 
appointments  such  as  the  Board  of  Social  Welfare  are  one  way 
that  a  governor  can  reward  an  occasional  person  who's  been 
particularly  helpful. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  don't  think  that  they're  very  good  patronage  jobs.   I 
think  that's  the  way  he  looked  at  it.   [laughter]   It  was  hard 
work,  really. 

Morris:     It  sounds  like  it.   And  from  your  description  and  the  people  on 
the  Social  Welfare  Board,  it  sounds  like  they  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  thought  on  it  and  that  you  worked  them  pretty  hard. 

Wedemeyer:   They  did.   It  was  people  like  Wayne  Hartmire  and  Marcie  Greenberg 
Dr  Aller  and  and  Jerry  Sampson,  Milt  Chernin — although  Milt  had 
his  hands  full  otherwise  most  of  the  time,  but  he  was  sympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  social  orientation  of  the 
department. 

Morris:     When  you  say  he  had  his  hands  full,  you  mean  running  the  UC 
School  of  Social  Welfare? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   He  had  his  hands  full  in  that  for  so  long. 
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Morris:     He  has  a  remarkable  survival  rate.   [chuckles] 
Wedemeyer:   [laughter] 

Morris:     It  would  be  up  to  schools  like  his  to  try  and  do  something  in 
training  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  programs. 

Wedemeyer:  Well,  I  think  they  did  a  good  deal.  When  I  came  here,  there  were 
only  three  graduate  schools:   the  one  at  Berkeley,  the  one  at 
USC,  and  at  UCLA.  We  maintained  a  very  close  relationship 
with  them.   Very  often  the  deans  would  meet.   They  had  an 
organization  and  they  would  meet  with  us  maybe  three  or  four 
times  a  year  to  discuss  programs  and  training.  We  made  educational 
stipend  grants  and  training  grants  to  them  toward  training  for 
special  staff  groups. 

I  forget  what  time  it  was,  but  along  in  the  early  '60s  the 
movement  to  establish  additional  graduate  schools  arose  partly 
because  we  were  wanting  more  trained  people  than  we  could  get. 
I  supported  very  actively  the  creation  of  the  new  graduate 
schools  at  the  three  state  colleges,  Fresno  and  Sacramento  and 
San  Diego,  and  largely  engineered  the  legislative  and  planning 
work  for  the  establishment  of  those.  We  employed  Dr.  Ernest  Witte 
through  a  grant  from  HEW  for  the  purpose.   I  employed  him  to  do 
the  preparatory  work.  We  got  those  three  schools  established  in 
the  same  year. 

llorris:     You  talked  about  that  a  little  bit  before,  and  I  wondered  if  you 
felt  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  breakdown,  that  the  state 
college  programs  might  be  more  geared  to  training  people  who 
could  actually  be  running  programs  in  county  welfare  departments. 
You  know,  there's  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  university 
college  departments  doing  research  and  not  being  particularly 
prepared  to  go  out  there  on  the  front  lines,  as  it  were.  Did 
you  feel  there  was  that  distinction? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  there's  always  been  that  accusation  in  many  of  them  but  I 
don't  think  that's  so  any  more.  For  a  number  of  years  before 
they  were  started,  most  of  these  schools  had  undergraduate 
courses  in  social  work  or  offered  extension  courses  in  social 
work  and  so  on,  arid  they  were  giving  certificates.  Anyway,  they 
were  undergraduate  majors,  really,  in  social  work  or  in  the  field 
of  social  services. 

Morris:     And  people  could  go  from  that  undergraduate  training  into  a  job 
in  [the  field]? 
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Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Many  of  the  counties  were  giving  preference  to  people  with 
graduate  training.   I  know  that  when  I  was  in  the  county  welfare 
office,  if  1  could  get  a  person  who'd  been  through  that  course  in 
his  college  at  the  undergraduate  level,  I  would  prefer  them  to 
someone  that  we  just  recruited  off  the  street  from  a  bookkeeping 
job  or  a  nursing  job  or  a  teaching  job  or  something  like  that, 
because  they  had  some  exposure.   Now,  I  regarded  (and  I  think 
most  of  the  other  people  that  I  was  working  with  also  regarded) 
the  need  for  the  schools  of  social  work  in  these  three  (later 
five)  places  to  be  very  clear.   We  could  never  get  enough  social 
workers  at  that  time. 
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VII   DEPARTMENT  STAFF  AND  REORGANIZATION 


Deputy  Directors  and  Computerizing  Records 


Morris:     Let  me  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  the  people  in  the  department 
you  worked  most  closely  with.   You  mentioned  Percy  Moore.   How 
many  deputies  did  you  have  and  how  did  you  arrange  their 
responsibilities? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  name.   What  was  the  name  of  the 
Kroeger,  with  Kroeger  Associates,  who  was  once  an  executive  of 
the  state  personnel  department?  Kroeger.   I  can't  remember  his 
first  name.   [pauses  to  think] 

Morris:     I  think  I  have  that  in  my  files.   Louis  J.  Kroeger.   He  became 
head  of  the  Personnel  Board  in  1937 — he'd  left  by  1946. 

Wedemeyer:   He  had  a  squabble  when  he  was  head  of  the  state  department  of 

personnel  and  left  them  about  the  time  that  I  came  to  California 
and  then  set  up  his  own  consulting  service  in  San  Francisco.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  very  good  administrator  and  a  good  consultant. 
I  used  him  quite  a  little  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  things  in 
the  department,  how  it  should  be  reorganized  if  at  all,  and  then 
later  on  the  Welfare  Study  Commission  used  him  to  some  extent. 

What  happened  when  I  came  along  was  that  we  reorganized  the 
department  into  three  major  units.   I  had  a  deputy  for  social 
services  and  a  deputy  for  public  assistance.   Lucile  Kennedy 
was  one  and  Elizabeth  McLatchie  was  the  other.   Then,  on  the 
business  side  of  it,  I  had  C.A.  Herbage.   He  was  really  the 
deputy  director  under  Schottland  when  I  came  on;  he  headed  up  the 
business  side  of  the  department  for  a  short  time — quite  a  while, 
really.   In  addition  to  that,  I  had  a  chief  deputy,  who  was 
Eunice  Evans.   When  I  was  out  and  away,  she  was  the  functioning 
head  of  the  department. 
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Morris:     When  you  say  out  and  away,  how  much  time  would  you  really  be — 
what? — out  talking  to  the  counties,  or  back  in  Washington,  or 
out  with  other  professionals? 

Wedemeyer:   I  was  probably  out  of  the  office,  out  of  town,  two  to  three  days 

every  week,  and  out  of  the  office  a  good  deal  more  than  that 

because  I  was  around  the  legislature  and  at  other  meetings  at 
various  places. 

Morris:     So  that  the  deputy  really  does  have  the  responsibility — 
Wedemeyer:   Quite  a  lot  of  the  responsibility. 
Morris:     — for  the  day-to-day  internal  functioning. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Actually,  she  could  ride  herd  on  things  and  by  telephone 
make  it  clear. 

Morris:     Did  you  bring  her  into  the  department,  or  is  she  somebody  who'd 
been  there? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I  brought  her  into  the  department  from  Los  Angeles.   At  any 
rate,  there  were  the  three  deputies,  really  the  functioning 
deputies. 

Morris:     And  when  you  say  business  does  that  mean  that  Mr.  Herbage  would 
be  responsible  for  dealing  with  the  Department  of  Finance? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  not  altogether,  but  he  headed  up  all  the  operating  parts — 
the  research,  the  bookkeeping,  records,  estimates,  controls, 
finance,  including  personnel.   He  was  succeeded  by  Ed  Silveira, 
who  was  one  of  the  finest  people  I  ever  knew.   I  considered  him 
more  able  than  Herbage  in  many  respects.   Herbage  was  a  good 
driver.   [laughter]   Ed  was  a  very  thoughtful,  sensitive  sort  of 
person  who  was  oriented  toward  research  more  than  business 
administration,  but  he  handled  the  business  end  of  it.   That 
meant  the  division  of  statistics  and  accounting,  and  the  budget 
work,  the  job  of  assembling  the  budget,  and  reports,  and  so  on — 
housekeeping. 

Morris:     One  of  the  things  that  Pat  Brown  was  working  on  along  with  his 
reorganized  state  government  general  plans  was — there  was  quite 
a  lot  of  work  done  on  a  statewide  data  system  and  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  to  materialize,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  out,  was  a 
reporting  and  recording  system  for  the  Department  of  Justice  down 
through  the  local  police  apparatus.   I  wondered  if  there  was  any 
thought  of  that  in  your  department,  which  deals  also  with  vast 
numbers  of  people. 
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Wedemeyer:   Yes,  there  was.   We  were  involved  with  some  of  the  first  efforts. 
The  governor  got  interested  when  the  depression  hit  the  space 
industry  and  before  that  we'd  had  some  limited  capacity  for  the 
mechanical  processing  of  statistics.   We  worked  with  that  inter 
departmental  group  to  try  to  develop  an  integrated  state  system. 
We  were  maninly  interested  in  getting  more  computer  resources  for 
our  own  program. 

We  did  contract  as  a  department  for  a  survey  of  the  potential 
for  the  use  of  computers  in  other  welfare  processes.   This  was  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  aerospace  firms.   We  found  that  we  were 
far  from  ready  for  it.   To  do  successful  computer  work  you  have, 
of  course,  just  a  yes  and  no  answer  type  of  thing.   With  many  of 
the  policies  that  were  in  existence,  you  could  not  go  through 
and  precisely  define  a  yes  and  a  no.   The  result  of  that  study 
was  that  we  were  not  yet  and  would  not  be  ready  for  a  good 
computer  system  until  we  were  able  to  grapple  with  those  problems. 
We  were  far  from  able  to  grapple  with  them,  as  other  states  were. 
I  went  on  with  that  work  in  other  fields,  like  Pennsylvania 
[chuckles],  which  were  even  worse  equipped.   [laughter] 

The  main  thing — the  aerospace  people  were  going  for  very  big 
money.   They  got  as  far  as  legislative  hearings  on — 

You  mean  big  money  to  set  up  a  data  system? 

Yes,  to  use  it.   The  state  was  not  ready  to  provide  that  big 
money. 

This  interdepartmental  group  had  dreams  of  glory? 

Yes.   At  that  time  it  was  getting  very  costly  and  I  think  that 
was  one  of  the  factors  that  led  the  governor  to  establish  the 
interdepartmental  group;  he  wanted  it  all  in  one  spot.   My 
experience  led  me  to  believe  that  a  central  source  of  computer 
activity  is  a  dream.   There  is  too  great  a  volume  of  program 
work.  •  The  various  departments  must  compete  for  time  and  at  that 
time  it  didn't  seem  practical  considering  the  number  of  different 
departments,  schedules,  and  so  forth. 

II 

Wedemeyer:   Santa  Clara  was  one  of  the  first  counties  to  get  computerized. 
We  were  making  the  conversion  while  I  was  there  as  county 
director.   I  had  started  working  with  computers  in  the  state  of 
Washington.   Washington  used  early  computers  to  put  out  their 
payroll  and  their  grants.   It  was  fairly  simple  to  pay  out  money 
in  connection  with  bills,  but  it  was  very  complex  to  keep  it 
working  and  to  handle  the  work  for  the  entire  welfare  complex, 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer: 

Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 
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Wedemeyer:   state  and  local.   The  staff  got  it  in  the  neck  because  they  had  to 
provide  all  the  data  and  that's  about  as  far  as  they  ever  saw  it, 
and  most  of  the  time  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  the  computer 
would  keep  spitting  back  things  that  they'd  done  wrong.   It  took 
a  long  time  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system.   [laughter] 

Morris:     Oh,  dear!  [laughter] 

Wedemeyer:   The  same  thing  happened  in  San  Jose,  where — the  county  was  inter 
ested  in  trying  to  computerize.   We  were  a  sort  of  a  guinea  pig 
department.   The  trouble  was  that  somebody  else  controlled  the 
computer,  so  then  you  don't  have  your  own  time  on  it.   It's  a 
very  difficult  job  talking  back  and  forth  to  it,  and  the  profes 
sional  staff  usually  cannot  use  it  to  directly  assist  them  in 
their  work.   It's  still  too  expensive  to  use  for  a  day-to-day 
working  tool  by  ordinary  workers.   However,  as  time  goes  on  it 
becomes  increasingly  possible  to  provide  instant  feedback  of  data 
for  staff  as  well  as  management  use. 

Morris:     I  remember  some  Bay  Area  discussions  in  the  '60s  about  the  ethics, 
I  guess,  of  central  record-keeping  in  terms  of  confidentiality, 
and  I  wondered  if  that  was  a  factor  in  the  discussion  at  all  at 
the  state  level. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  it  used  to  come  up  every  so  often  around  one  sort  of  thing 
or  another.   That  arises  even  with  respect  to  general  statistics. 
I  didn't  use  to  take  it  too  seriously,  because  I  though  you  could 
build  in  protections.   As  I've  observed  things  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  anything  is  preserved  as 
confidential  in  any  of  those  systems,  so  I'd  be  a  little  skeptical 
of  them  in  that  respect.   I  think  they're  capable  of  a  lot  of 
work,  a  lot  of  production,  and  you'd  be  better  off  for  the  use  of 
them.   I  don't  know  how  you  protect  against  the  kind  of  tapping 
that  is  possible  with  a  computerized  system. 


Administrator's  Grants  to  Improve  Service 


Morris:     You  mentioned,  in  the  last  interview  we  did,  a  project  group  that 
you  had  working.   Is  that  something  different  from  this  inter 
departmental  group  that  we've  just  been  talking  about? 

Wedemeyer:   You  mean  on  computers? 

Morris:     No,  no.  In  terms  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

Wedemeyer:   I  don't  remember  what — 
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Morris:     Well,  you  spoke  of  your  projects  group  that  was  working — 
Wedemeyer:   Oh,  yes.   Where  we  had  money  to  grant  to  people  and  projects? 
Morris:     Yes. 

Wedemeyer:   There  was  always  some  amount  of  money  in  the  department  for  making 
grants  for  special  studies  or  special  purposes.   A  lot  of  it  first 
came  through  the  children's  program,  general  welfare  grants  for 
development  of  child  welfare  programs.   Later,  other  federal 
programs  permitted  it.   Most  of  that  was  pretty  small.   A  lot  of 
it  was  training  money  and  other  small  grants  for  this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing.   Most  of  it  was  federal  money.   The  state  put 
up  practically  no  money  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Later,  just  before  I  left — and  the  thing  that  created  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  my  leaving,  was  that  the  legislature 
had  gotten  interested  enough  to  be  willing  to  appropriate  not 
a  large  sum,  but  a  good  sum  for  a  first  appropriation  to  the 
department  to  be  used  for  grants  that  would  offer  possibilities 
of  improving  the  program  or  adding  to  the  program. 

Morris:     Sort  of  new  money  for  ingenuity? 

Wedemeyer:   New  learning,  yes.   Now,  we  had  had  some  of  the  other  money  for 
grants.   We  had  had  a  section  set  up  for  some  years  that  I 
expected  to  ride  herd  on  any  money  that  we  granted  as  awards. 
They  also  took  on  this  one.   We  would  find  ways  to  make  a  small 
grant  of  money  in  support  of  some  poverty  group  to  conduct  some 
project  or  something  of  this  nature. 

Morris:     Had  you  asked  the  legislature  for  this  money? 

• 

Wedemeyer:   No,  I  was  using  mostly  federal  money,  and  I  did  not  ask  for  this 

money  personally.   In  fact,  I  was  kind  of  surprised  to  find  that 

it  had  been  tacked  on  the  end  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  last 
day  or  two  of  the  legislature. 

Morris:     Who  put  it  in,  do  you  suppose? 

Wedemeyer:   I  don't  know  how  it  got  in  there,  [laughter]   I  think  it  was 
Tim  Sampson  and  two  or  three  of  the  very  active — 

Morris :     Some  of  your  staff? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  outside.   People  interested  in  the  poverty  program  got  it 
tacked  on  there. 
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Morris:     I  see.  So  they  were  doing  some  lobbying  in  addition  to  what  you 
were  doing. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Well,  no  one  has  a  corner  on  that,  you  know.   [laughter] 
Morris:      [laughter]  Were  you  often  surprised  by  the  things  that  turned  up? 

Wedemeyer:   No.   That  was  really  the  only  surprise  I  ever  had.  [laughter]   In 
fact,  I  was  so  unprepared  for  it  and  I  couldn't  get  much  interest 
on  staff's  part  in  how  we  should  administer  it.   I  wasn't  quite 
sure  how  to  proceed  with  the  use  of  that  money. 

Morris:     They  were  reluctant  to  have  a  hand  in  doling  it  out? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  they  weren't  reluctant,  but  I  think  all  of  us  were  kind  of — 
it  seemed  kind  of  out  of  our  bailiwick  to  be  making  grants  of  that 
type,   so  we  kind  of  dragged  our  feet.   How  would  we  get  applica 
tions  in?  And  what  groups?  What  would  be  our  priorities,  and 
so  on?  We  kind  of  dragged  our  feet  for  two  or  three  months  trying 
to  get  oriented  to  the  problem  and  then  finally  began  making  a  few 
small  grants. 

Morris:     So  who  did  you  finally  put  on  the  project  group? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  Vern  Gleason  did  a  lot  that  for  me.   [tape  off  during 

telephone  interruption]   Let's  see.   We  were  talking  about  project 
funds . 

Morris:     You  said  Vern  Gleason. 

Wedemeyer:   Vern  Gleason.   He  lives  here  in  Sacramento,  down  the  street. 

Incidentally,  he  would  be  a  very  interesting  person  in  a  lot  of 
ways  for  you  to  interview.   He  spent  practically  all  his  working 
life  in  the  department. 

Morris:     Did  he?  That's  unusual. 

Wedemeyer:   He  occupied  a  variety  of  jobs.   He  was  a  legislative  advocate  for 
a  while  under  a  couple  of  directors.   He  was  in  the  research 
section  for  quite  a  while.   He  rode  herd  on  that  grant  program  for 
a  while.   He  had  a  wealth  of  comparative  information  about  the 
department,  the  politics.   [chuckles] 

Morris:     Yes.   Internal  and  otherwise? 

Wedemeyer:   Since  then  he's  worked  for  the  state  senate.   Since  he  left  the 
department,  he's  worked  for  the  senate  on  and  off. 


Morris : 


Is  he  now  a  consultant  to  the — ? 
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Wedemeyer:  He  has  been.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  now.  I  think  he's  not. 
He's  fully  retired  now.  He  had  a  heart  attack  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Morris:     Was  he  in  the  Senate  Office  of  Research? 
Wedemeyer:   Yes. 

Morris:  So  the  projects  group  was  just  related  to  this  small,  unexpected 
bunch  of  money  for  the  department  program? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Well,  there  were  other  bits  of  money  like  child  welfare 

grants,  training  grants',  and  that  kind  of  thing  that  we  always 
had.   We  got  quite  a  bit  of  money  for  training,  support  of 
students. 

Morris:  So   that   the   projects   group  was  ongoing? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Actually,  it  was  made  up  of  two  or  three  people.   The  program 
people  in  the  department  always  had  an  important  impact  on  what 
was  done  with  it.   Particularly  the  social  work  departments, 
Lucile   Kennedy's  and  Elizabeth  McLatchie's  divisions.   The 
medical  group  was  always  interested.   Usually,  among  the  department 
and  division  heads,  through  staff  meetings  and  so  on,  we  shared 
enough  information  so  that  most  of  them  knew  when  developments 
were  occurring.   They,  of  course,  watched  what  the  policies  were 
and  had  quite  a  bit  to  input  to  those. 

Morris:     Was  your  thinking  mostly  to  beef  up  county  departments  of  welfare, 
or  was  it  to  develop  some  ideas  for  overall  welfare  planning 
policy  or  strategy? 

Wedemeyer:   No,  we  kind  of  used  it  to  stimulate — you  could  almost  have  called 
it  a  training  type  of  activity  to  improve  county  welfare  orien 
tation,  innovations  in  administrative  practice  and  social  work 
practice,  trying  to  get  alternatives  to  older  systems  that  had 
some  disadvantages  in  the  way  they  did  or  didn't  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  individuals,  and  so  on.   But  we  used  it  mainly  that 
way. 

Even  before  the  Poverty  Program,  we  had  begun  working  quite 
a  bit  with  Indian  groups  and  so  on.  Money  secured  from  Sections 
1114  and  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  often  used  also  to 
support  both  state  and  county  projects. 

Morris:     When  I  talked  to  Pat  Brown  about  a  number  of  executive  departments, 
he  said,  "I  never  understood  those  people  in  Social  Welfare!   They 
were  always  using  lingo  I  did  not  understand!"  [laughter]   I 
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Morris:  wondered  to  what  extent  that  was  a  problem  in  dealing  either  with 
the  governor's  office  or  the  legislature.  There  is  a  specialized 
terminology. 

Wedemeyer:   [laughter]   Yes,  there  is.   Well,  he  understood  the  legal  depart 
ment,   [laughter]   I  suppose  that's  true.   He  said  on  occasion, 
"Keep  it  simple." 

Morris:     There  are  so  many  programs  and  it  is  easy  if  you're  in  the 

business  to  use  the  numbers  and  the  initials.   It  does,  I  imagine, 
have  difficulty  translating  when  you're  talking  to  legislators 
and  the  governor's  office  sometimes. 

Wedemeyer:   I'll  bet  your  interview  with  Pat  was  fun!   [laughter] 

Morris:      [laughter]  Well,  you  know,  there  is  a  very  different  perspective, 
and  then  you  talk  to  somebody  who's  been  working  at  the  bureau 
level  and  they  have  a  different  perspective,  and  you  put  it 
together,  and  you  get  a  sense  of  how  it  interacts.   What  he  said 
was,  "John  Wedemeyer  had  good  ideas  about  social  welfare.   I  just 
didn't  understand  the  language."   [laughter] 

Wedemeyer:   [laughter]  Well,  he  had  a  lot  on  his  mind  in  a  lot  of  ways. 


Getting  People  Off  Welfare:   Interdepartmental  Frictions 


Morris:     The  reason  I  was  asking  about  the  projects  group  is  that  at  one 
point  you  commented  that  there  were  a  lot  of  things  that  you 
were  interested  in  in  terms  of  how  you  might  get  people  off  of 
welfare  or  beyond  welfare,  and  I  wondered  if  this  was — ? 

Wedemeyer:   It  was  related  to  that.   For  instance,  some  of  the  projects  had 

job-creating  objectives  or  training  of  underprivileged  people  for 
employment  or  self-help.   We  started  the  first  job-training 
programs  in  the  state,  I  think  and  immediately  called  down,  to 
some  extent,  the  wrath  of  the  departments  of  Education  and  Labor. 

Dr.  Curt  Aller  had  a  great  interest  in  the  training  efforts. 
He  had  the  feeling  that  training  of  people  for  jobs  in  industry 
and  employment  ought  to  be  in  the  Department  of  Labor.   We  did 
give  a  lot  of  training  of  people  for  tasks  in  the  health  fields, 
particularly  the  health-care  institutions  and  this  kind  of  thing, 
as  well  as  training  for  people  in  social  work  jobs.   The  client- 
oriented  work  we  did  was  mostly  small  projects  in  various  places 
where  they  wanted  to  put  in  training  and  job-referral  programs. 
San  Jose  had  had  one  for  a  long  while  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
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Wedemeyer:   The  thing  that  bothered  people  was  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  funds  we  were  using  and  also,  I  think,  partly  because  of  the 
extreme  conditions  of  many  people  in  poverty,  we  had  to  limit  the 
participants  to  those  who  were  recipients  of  aid.   After  all,  our 
emphasis  was  on  trying  to  move  recipients  of  aid  toward  self- 
support.   We  thought  that  anything  that  was  done  before  they  were 
recipients  really  had  to  be  somebody  else's  responsibility.   There 
was  a  considerable  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  among  some  of  the  instructional  people  about  these 
programs . 

I  always  felt  that  it  was  kind  of  the  same  attitude  that  we 
encountered  when  the  emergency  relief  programs  were  first  set  up 
during  the  depression.   The  people  who  had  contracted  for  jobs  to 
be  done — building  and  that  sort  of  thing — wanted  the  best  workers 
they  could  get  and  the  only  way  that  they  could  get  them  employed 
was  to  have  them  certified  by  us  as  being  needy  and  therefore 
eligible.   [chuckles]   They  always  thought  we  were  too  restric 
tive,  and  I'll  have  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  the  people  that 
we  could  refer  were  probably  not  the  most  skillful  and  adept 
people  to  be  used  in  certain  jobs,  but  that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  thing,  to  try  to  develop  adeptness  and  capacity  to  perform 
work.   Through  all  the  time  I  was  in  active  work,  there  was  always 
an  issue  around  that  among  people  you  tried  to  work  with  in  the 
other  departments. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  a  lot  of  interest  to  some  people 
in  the  department — Marcie  Greenberg,  among  others — was  the  day- 
care  work.   Several  on  the  board  had  a  lot  of  interst  in  that. 
I  might  have  mentioned  that  we  had  the  residual  of  the  Lanham 
Act,  which  was  established  during  the  war  to  create  day-care 
centers  for  workers.   We  always  had  some  of  that,  or  the  Department 
of  Education  had  it. 

So  when  the  Poverty  Program  came  up,  more  poor  people  were 
wanting  to  get  into  work-training  programs  and  jobs  and  so  on; 
but  they  couldn't  find  places  for  their  kids.   [tape  off  briefly 
during  telephone  interruption]   But  actually,  it  was  then  we 
found  that  day-care  programs,  child  care  programs,  which  were  run 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  didn't  serve  the  poor  sections  of 
the  community  at  all.   Their  child-care  centers  were  located  in 
the  more  affluent  parts  of  cities,  and  they  did  serve  a  purpose. 
They  held  that  they  served  the  poor  because  they  poor  were  the 
working  mothers,  either  in  health  care  or  education  or  in  home- 
maker  work  and  housekeeping  work.   So  they  were  located  where  the 
mothers  who  were  working  as  maids  and  housekeepers  or  as  nurses 
or  as  school  teachers  were  located,  and  consequently  were  not 
available  to  people  in  the  ghettos  nor  were  they  located  anywhere 
close  to  where  they  lived. 
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Wedemeyer:   So,  it  developed  that  at  about  the  same  time  that  we  were  trying 

to  develop  work  programs,  the  Department  of  Education  took  umbrage 
at  that  and  felt  that  the  child  care  centers  should  all  be  in  their 
bailiwick.   It's  because  of  that,  that  though  we  were  given  the 
money  in  the  end,  it  was  only  to  contract  for  the  centers  through 
the  Department  of  Education.   But  it  did  have  an  effect  in  forcing 
the  Department  of  Education  to  look  at  where  the  centers  were  and 
to  put  them  in  other  places. 

To  some  extent,  one  of  the  matters  of  tension  between  the 
Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  was 
along  the  same  line.   It  was  they  who  felt  that  the  training  of 
socially  handicapped  as  well  as  physically  handicapped  was  their 
mission.   Changes  that  were  made  in  the  National  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  the  mid  '60s  so  broadened  the  definition  of 
disability  or  rehabilitation  that  it  encompassed  those  not  quali 
fied  to  hold  jobs  and  so  on.   So  they  then  always  felt  that  they 
should  have  the  business  of  doing  the  training  work.   It  was  a 
sharp  conflict  all  the  way  through.   Our  people  felt  keenly — well, 
when  we  had  training  programs  in  other  people's  hands,  the  poor 
never  got  into  them,  the  real  client  group,  and  that  if  we  had 
the  money  we  ought  to  be  using  it  to  try  to  help  the  client 
group  get  off  the  assistance  rolls. 

Morris:     Did  Pat  Brown1 s  setting  up  an  agency  structure,  in  which  there 
were  three  or  four  departments  under  one  administrator,  address 
at  all  this  kind  of  interdepartmental  tension  that  you  referred 
to? 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  I  think  it  was  ridden  herd  on  a  little  more.   [laughter]   When 
you've  got  a  man  who  had  supervision  of  three  or  four  departments, 
he  is  aware  of  such  differences.   I  think  that  probably  the  problem 
is  just  generic  in  the  way  that  welfare  activities  are  carried  out 
if  workers  become  aware  of  certain  needs.   Medical  care  happened 
kind  of  this  way  too — the  poor  people  you're  dealing  with  have 
problems  that  they  cannot  get  satisfied  elsewhere;  then,  if  you're 
going  any  place  with  them,  you  try  to  develop  some  resources. 
Many  times,  though,  in  medical  care,  job  training,  and  child  care, 
there  was  nothing  available  to  welfare  recipients,  and  you  had 
to  start  out  to  try  to  get  something  going.   If  there  were  funds 
available,  it  was  easier  to  do  it  or  get  it  done  by  specially 
funded  grants,  and  you  had  better  control  over  it  for  the  people 
you  wanted  it  for. 

So  there  were  a  number  of  things  in  that  arena  that  we 
started.  We  tried  to  expand  and  get  facilities  for  our  own 
people,  only  to  get  crossed  up  with  other  lines  then  and  be 
accused  of  taking  on  the  areas  that  weren't  our  responsibility. 
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Wedemeyer:   That's  the  technological  approach  to  it.   [chuckles]   The  persons 
still  were  in  our  bailiwick  and  their  problems  still  had  to  be 
handled.   They  were  not  people  that  most  other  departments  liked 
to  have  in  their  clientele.   They  didn't  regard  them  as  having 
any  capability. 

Morris:     That's  true,  except  that  that  same  kind  of  argument  comes  up 

from  various  points  of  view,  you  know.   The  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  has  always  said,  "We're  dealing  with  people  that  nobody 
else  wants  to  deal  with  because  the  mentally  ill  are  unattractive." 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  I  suppose  that's  kind  of  true.   So  they  try  to  develop 

programs  for  the  mentally  ill  in  which  the  dependent  poor  person 
may  not  carry  a  high  priority. 

Morris:     Yes.   But  some  of  those  people  nowadays  are  also  very  distinctly 
welfare  recipients  because,  for  whatever  reason,  they  can't 
function  economically  either. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Well,  it  was  always  a  struggle  for  many  years  to  even  get 
a  psychological  analysis  or  examination  of  people  [who  were] 
mentally  retarded — mental  retardation.   When  the  state  departments 
began  getting  involved  (departments  of  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation)  we  had  more  mentally  retarded  people  on  our  rolls 
than  they  did  anywhere  else. 

Morris:  Back  at  the  point  where  there  was  a  big  waiting  list  and  not  many 
in  institutional  care? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Wa  couldn't  turn  them  away;  they  could.   So  I  don't  know. 
Maybe  that's  just  one  of  the  things  you  go  through.   I  never 
minded  turning  it  over  to  somebody  if  they  would — [pauses  to  think] 

Morris:     — do  what  you  thought  ought  to  be  done? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   If  it  didn't  mean  that  I  was  losing  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
recipient  group. 

Morris:  It  works  both  ways  sometimes  too.  Was  it  while  you  were  director 
that  the  social  work  function  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare? 

Wedemeyer:   That  was  right  at  the  end  of  it.   I  hardly  got  into  that.   I 

really  didn't  want  it.   But,  I  think,  it  was  in  June  or  July  of 
the  year  I  left  on  September  1  that  they  transferred  that  function 
over  to  the  department  along  with  some  personnel, 

Morris:     Was  that  a  legislative  idea  rather  than  something  that  came  out 
of  the  departments? 
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Wedemeyer:   Oh,  I  think  it  was  wholly  a  legislative  idea.   We  did  not  want 

that.   It  had  only  one  attraction  to  the  department  and  that  was 
that  they  had  some  good  personnel.   They,  of  course,  had  been 
interested  in  psychiatric  social  work  training  for  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  they  had  probably  spent  more  money  on  the 
training  and  education  of  social  workers  than  any  other  part  of 
the  government.   Ours  came  late. 

There  were  areas  of  conflict  with  other  departments.   Law 
enforcement  and  probation  people  always  were  angry  because 
ordinarily  the  limited  amount  of  money  that  we  had  for  training 
for  child  welfare  was  being  made  available  only  to  people  who 
wanted  to  enter  the  work  in  a  public  welfare  field,  and  they, 
of  course,  wanted  the  money  to  train  probation  workers  [laughter], 
and  there  was  so  little  of  it.   I  used  to  say  to  them,  "If  you 
want  it  so  bad,  why  don't  you  go  get  the  law  changed  and  get 
some  money  of  your  own  to  make  the  grants  the  same  way  we  did?" 

Morris:     Yes.   Or  to  set  it  up  on  an  interdepartmental  basis? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  that  might  work  too,  except  that  the  federal  money  for 

training,  which  was  a  very  substantial  part  of  it,  at  that  time 
had  to  be  administered  through  the  state  welfare  department  in 
the  government. 

Morris :     To  what  extent  do  the  innovations  in  policy  come  as  a  response 

to  federal  money  and  to  what  extent  to  interests  of  the  legisla 
ture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ideas  in  the  department  itself? 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  I  think,  much  more  as  a  response  to  needs  first  recognized 
and  possibilities  of  meeting  those  needs  that  arose  from  the 
professional  groups  in  the  state,  in  the  counties,  or  in 
Washington,  with  the  result  that  federal  money  was  made  available 
and  we,  being  the  state  agency  responsible  initially  for 
administering  all  the  social  service,  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  money,  inherited,  by  reason  of  that,  the  job  of 
administering  it  within  the  state.   There  was  always  a  question 
(more  of  a  question  since) ,  about  cross-contracting  for  it  with 
other  departments  and  so  on.   The  health  field  was  another  area 
where  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  competition. 
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VIII  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE;  SETTING  UP  MEDI-CAL 


Before  the  1957  Mills-Kerr  Act 


Morris :     I've  got  several  specific  questions  about  the  Medi-Cal  program, 
which  seems  to  have  been  your  bailiwick.   I've  read  up  a  little 
on  it  since  I  talked  to  you  last  time.   I  gather  that  California 
was  the  first  state  to  institute  that  kind  of  a  program  and  that 
it  was  in  response  to  provisions  in  federal  legislation  providing 
funds  for  such  state  programs. 

II 

Wedemeyer:   [note  added  to  transcript]   Medi-Cal  is  sort  of  a  trade  name 
initiated  by  Jesse  Unruh  which  he  attached  to  some  variations 
he  was  backing  at  the  time  when  the  state  legislature  was 
considering  statutes  to  let  California  take  advantage  of 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.   We  knew  that  illness  was 
one  of  the  main  problems  among  poor  people,  indigent  people, 
and  for  years  practically  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Social 
Security   for  health  care.   Of  course,  there  was  the  old  county 
hospital  system  which  existed  for  years  and  provided  the  major 
medical  care  to  dependent  people. 

In  the  programs  for  the  aged,  dependent  children,  and 
disabled,  some  assistance  grants  included  amounts  for  medical 
care.   This  was  possible  for  persons  who  had  some  resources  of 
their  own  so  they  didn't  require  help  for  any  or  some  of  their 
other  living  costs.   Within  the  maximum  grant  limitations,  we 
could  provide  them  with  funds  to  pay  for  their  medical  care.   In 
this  way  a  good  number  of  people  were  either  "Medical  Care  Only" 
recipients  or  had  some  money  given  for  such  care.   Of  course  those 
who  had  no  resources  couldn't  be  helped.   They  needed  the  full 
grant  to  live  on. 

Well,  that  was  a  pretty  limited   program  and  it  was  an 
indirect  sort  of  thing.   You  began  then  wondering  about  what  kind 
of  care  they  were  getting  and  the  kind  of  utilization  they  were 
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Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 
Wedemeyer: 


making  of  this  care.   The  doctors,  under  that  system,  felt  that 
they  provided  medical  care,  but  the  clients  then  used  the  grant 
money  for  something  else  and  wouldn't  pay  them  with  it.  [chuckles] 
So  there  was  always  a  push  to  have  this  done  as  a  "payment  in 
kind";  that  when  they'd  go  to  the  doctor,  he'd  submit  his  bill 
to  us,  and  we'd  pay  him  rather  than  pay  it  to  the  recipient.   The 
only  hitch  with  that  was  that  under  the  federal  law  all  money 
given  to  a  recipient  had  to  be  in  cash.   [laughter]   So  if  we  did 
it  that  way  then  we  couldn't  use  federal  money  in  it,  and  the  state 
wasn't  about  to  put  up  any  money,  or  very  little  money. 

Well,  that  was  the  situation  that  pertained  until  along  about 
1957,  when  Congress  paseed  the  Mills-Kerr  Act  for  the  aged.   So, 
the  state,  while  George  Wyman  was  the  director,  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  they  developed  a  system  for  the  aged  of  free- 
choice  medical  care.   This  program  was  called  MAA.   In  effect, 
it  was  to  compromise  the  situation  with  the  doctors.   The  doctors 
who  signed  up  and  were  in  the  program  would  provide  the  care  to 
the  people  certified  by  the  welfare  department  as  needing  or 
eligible  for  it  and,  within  the  limits  imposed,  the  department 
would  pay  the  bills. 

Well,  there  was  quite  a  fight  by  the  doctors  to  keep  this 
from  happening,  so  many  of  them  refused  to  participate.   The  MAA 
program  first  began  to  operate  when  I  first  went  to  San  Jose. 
The  doctors  were  on  strike,  saying  that  they  didn't  want  to  be 
socialized,  they  were  not  going  to  participate,  and  that  the 
program  was  silly  because  anyone  who  was  really  sick  in  the  county 
could  get  aid. 

So  one  of  the  first  things  I  had  to  do  was  to  set  up  a 
system  by  which  workers  would  report  to  a  central  point  all  cases 
that  they  came  across   that  came  in  to  get  medical  care  because 
they  could  not  get  to  a  doctor  or  could  not  get  accepted  by  a 
doctor. 

And  could 't  be  served  at  the  county  hospital? 

Yes.   And,  gosh,  the  list  just  blossomed.   So  I  had  a  doctor  who 
was  working  as  the  chief  of  the  medical  care  section  of  Santa 
Clara  County  Welfare  Department.   He  was  a  good  man,  Dr.  Paul  Cook. 
He  took  the  list  and  he  went  over  to  the  medical  society  and  turned 
them  all  red  with  anger  or  indignation  or  something  or  other. 
They  wouldn't  believe  it.   [laughter]   So,  after  he  could  show 
the  doctors,  things  began  to  improve  and  some  of  them  began  to 
participate. 
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Wedemeyer:   The  MAA  program  started,  really,  the  medical  care  program  in 

California.   Before  that,  I'd  gone  through  all  this  hurrah  long 
before  in  the  state  of  Washington  when  that  state  operated  its 
own  free-choice  medical  care  program  after  it  was  enacted  by 
initiative  measure  in  1940. 

But  MAA  was  all  we  had,  really,  outside  of  the  county  hospital 
care,  until  the  medical  care  parts  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  passed,  Title  19.   We  did  a  lot  of  exploratory  work  trying 
to  find  ways  to  generate  enough  federal  matching  money  to  cover 
medical  care.   The  only  possible  way  you  could  do  it  and  have  it 
work  out  would  be  to  get  people  covered  under  a  medical  care 
contract  for  prepaid  medical  care. 


Struggles  with  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Medical  Profession 


Morris:     Did  you  work  at  all  with  people  in  Washington  about  changes  that 
ought  to  go  into  Title  19? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  we'd  all  been  hoping  for  something  and  the  federal 

department  had  been  very  much  interested,  of  course,  for  a  long 
time.   But  it  wasn't  until  1961  or  1962  when  Wilbur  got  the 
thing  enacted.   He  was  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Morris :     Cohen? 

Wedemeyer:   Cohen,  yes.   Wibur  Cohen.   He  battled  for  years  with  the  medical 
profession,  both  for  the  medical  care  program  for  the  aged  and 
for  a  general  medical-care  program.   Of  course,  his  active 
interest  in  the  whole  Social  Security  program  dates  back  to  the 
beginning.   He  was  one  of  the  staff  people  that  worked  on  the 
original  Social  Security  Act,  you  know. 

Morris:     That's  fascinating.   Then  he  got  to  be  head  of  HEW  and  to  do  some 
of  the  things  that  he'd  been  recommending  for  years. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   [laughter] 

Morris:     Along  this  line,  I  mentioned  on  the  phone  the  other  day  that  I'd 
come  across  a  1960  Governor's  Committee  on  Medical  Care  that  you 
sat  on.   Liz  McLatchie  was  one  of  the  staff  people,  and 
Roger  Egberg  was  the  chairman? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes. 
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Morris:     And  Dr.  Merrill  was  on  it  and  Dan  Blain  and  all  your  other  good 
buddies.   The  gist  of  the  report  was  that  there  should  be  pre 
payment  possibilities  explored,  and  I  wondered  if  this  was  part 
of  the  same  effort. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  it  was.   I  think  the  main  reason  was  that  the  main  possibility 
of  generating  a  substantial  block  of  federal  money,  matching 
money  for  it,  was  possible  and  practical  only  if  you  could  prorate 
the  cost  of  medical  care  and  spread  it  over  a  large  group  of 
recipients,  so  that  you  could  meet  the  needs  as  they  occurred. 
That  was  the  Green  Plan  that  I  mentioned  in  the  previous  interview 
that  was  developed  in  our  department.   It  would  have  worked  under 
the  law  then,  could  have  worked  very  nicely.   It  became  unneces 
sary,  of  course,  when  the  medical-care  sections  of  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act  were  adopted,  including  both  Titles  18  and  19. 
The  whole  principle  of  it  was  being  able  to  pay  a  small  premium 
monthly  for  all  recipients,  including  potential  MediCal-only 
recipients.   A  monthly  amount  per  recipient  would  go  into  a 
bundle  of  money  that  then  can  be  spent  on  medical  care  in 
accordance  with  where  the  needs  are. 

Morris:     But  that's  not  the  way  it  worked  out  in  Medi-Cal  as  established 
in  the  state  of  California. 

Wedemeyer:   No.   The  Green  Plan  became  unnecessary,  because  the  federal  money 
then  became  available  through  Title  19. 

Morris:     Well,  what  I'm  puzzled  about  it — Pat  Brown  was  concerned  about  the 
way  it  was  established.   He  said  that  you  had  some  ideas  that 
would  have,  he  thought,  been  fine,  but  John  Veneman,  who  was  a 
Republican  and  was  on  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee,  insisted 
on  something  else,  and  the  gist  of  the  way  Governor  Pat  feels 
about  it  is  that  we've  never  recovered. 

Wedemeyer:   That's  right. 

Morris:     I  didn't  really  understand  what  he  meant. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  there  were  so  many  issues  involved  then.   He  supported  the 

Green  Plan  and  there  was  no  real,  active  opposition  to  that  within 
the  state.   It  was  just  that  the  portions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  would  have  supported  it  were  changed  when  they  adopted 
the  national  medical  care  program. 

So  the  last  two  years  that  I  was  in  office,  the  big  struggle 
was  to  get  medical  care  mounted  under  the  new  law  and  there  were 
a  lot  of  concerns.   The  first  was:   How  will  it  be  administered? 
Will  it  be  administered  by  the  department  of  health  or  the 
department  of  welfare?  Dr.  [Lester]  Breslow  and  others  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  were  making  a  big  pitch  to  get  it  into 
Public  Health. 
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Wedemeyer:   There  was  another  big  battle  on  with  the  medical  profession  as  to 
that  it  not  have  a  fixed-fee  basis  such  as  earlier  medical  care 
programs  had  had  during  the  depression  in  which  the  doctors 
agreed  to  a  fee  below  their  standard  fee.   They  were  committed 
to  "usual  and  ordinary  fee,"  whatever  the  doctor  charged.   They 
wanted  a  system  in  which  we  would  contract,  in  a  sense,  for 
medical  insurance  with  the  medical  organization.   Then  the  medical 
organization  would  provide  the  care.   The  doctors  would  provide 
the  care  and  they  would  participate  as  members  of  this  medical 
organization  and  the  money  then  would  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
what  the  doctors  normally  charged. 

Well,  that's  what  we  had  followed  under  the  medical  care  for 
the  aged  program.   Then  we  found  that  the  monitoring  of  that  was 
a  tremendous  task.   Immediately  you  found  certain  types  of  doctors 
beginning  to  develop  a  specialized  clientele  of  welfare  recipients. 
We  found  all  the  abuses  that  they  talk  about  now,  doctors  going 
into  nursing  homes  or  putting  in  bills  for  going  to  nursing  homes 
and  in  half  an  hour  seeing  twenty  patients  and  so  on.   So  they 
charged  a  home  call  for  all  of  them.   Or  the  drugstores  and  the 
prescriptions . 

We  had  to  develop  (even  under  the  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
MAA)  mechanisms  for  policing  that.   That's  where  we  wanted  to  use 
computerization,  so  we  could  ride  herd  on  the  billings.   If  you 
run  those  billings  through  a  machine,  you  can  pick  out  the  names 
of  the  persons  and  the  doctors  and  the  type  of  medicine  to  see 
who's  way  out  of  line. 

Morris:     Where  the  trouble  spots  are. 

Wedemeyer:  Things  will  go  along  like  this  [gestures]  and  then  you  hit  one 
that  goes  way  up  like  this  [gestures]  and  you  know  something's 
haywire. 

Well,  we  didn't  ever  think  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  was  equipped  in  any  way  to  administer  that  kind  of  a 
program,  to  manage  it. 

Morris:     Because  they  weren't  used  to  dealing  with  caseloads  of  the  size 
that  you  were? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  they  had  never  been  faced  with  that  problem,  mass  care  like 
that. 
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Negotiations  with  Counties  and  the  Legislature 


Wedemeyer:   Then  the  third  area  of  problem  was:    If  we  adopt  this  and  use 
the  federal  money,  how  will  the  matching  cost  be  split  between 
the  state  and  the  counties?   The  counties  had  been  footing  the 
bill  almost  entirely  for  the  county  hospitals  and  it  was  a  very 
sizable  bill.   Our  belief  was  that  the  county  contribution  ought 
to  be  maintained,  but  it  didn't  fit  within  the  framework  of  the 
new  law  very  well.   So  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
and  I  think  Veneman  probably  shared  this,  was  that  if  we  adopted 
it,  then  the  counties  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  hospitals 
or  would  find  troubles  doing  so.   Some  felt  the  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  invest  more  money  in  county  hospitals.   We  never  did  exclude 
them  from  participating  like  any  other  hospital,  but  it  got  to 
look  for  a  while  like  it  would  be  a  big  rake-off  for  the  counties. 
We  felt  that  money  saved  by  covering  county  hospital  costs  under 
the  new  program  should  go  toward  providing  the  state-county 
matching  requirements  for  the  new  program. 

Morris:     All  the  counties  had  to  do  was  just  turn  in  their  bills  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  you? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  or  a  lot  of  them  would  have  just  closed  their  hospitals,  I 
think;  some  of  them  did.   So,  a  big  effort  and  a  lot  of  talk  and 
a  lot  of  time  while  this  was  being  considered  by  the  legislature 
with  the  county  people  as  to  how  the  financial  relief  that  this 
act  would  afford  to  counties  would  be  divided  or  diverted  to  meet 
future  medical  care.   At  what  level  would  the  counties  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  non-federal  share.   They'd  always  contributed 
money  and  a  lot  of  medical  care.   The  state  felt  that  they  could 
go  into  it  only  if  the  county  contribution,  a  substantial  county 
contribution  (related  to  the  amounts  that  they  were  then  spending) 
was  retained  for  meeting  some  of  the  matching  burden. 

It  was  those  three  things  that  became  quite  difficult.   We 
had  the  battle  with  the  doctors  over  what  kind  of  a  fee  schedule; 
that  was  a  continuing  one.   How  would  you  police  the  administra 
tion  of  it?  And  how  would  you  finance  it? 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  legislation  passed.   It  was 
agreed  that  it  would  be  administered  by  the  health  department. 

Morris:     By  the  health  department? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   The  funding  formulas  that  were  developed  were  more  favorable 
to  the  counties  than  I  thought  had  to  be  negotiated.   And  the 
doctors  finally  accepted  the  legislation  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  be  a  free-choice  program  with  the  fee  schedules  and  all 
controlled  by  the  doctors. 
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Wedemeyer:   So  the  next  step  was  that  they  put  it  in  the  department  of  health 
to  be  administered,  with  the  department  completely,  I  think, 
inexperienced  basically,  unaccepting  of  our  view  that  it  was  a 
monumental  task  to  police,  and  unequipped  to  do  it.   We  had  had 
that  experience  for  years  to  some  extent,  and  under  the  Medical 
Assistance  for  Aged  program  we  had  a  lot  of  experience  and  some 
good  people  involved.   We  were  nver  very  adequately  staffed  for 
the  medical-care  operation,  but  there  were  some  good  people. 

Well,  I  guess  I  made  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  I  thought  that 
was  the  wrong  way  to  go,  that  they  could  expect  that  the  fee 
schedules  would  go  up  and  up  and  up,  that  there  was  no  utilization 
control  mechanism  in  effect,  and  that  control  of  it  would  be  very 
difficult.   And  it  has  been  impossible. 

Morris:     It  sounds  like  from  your  point  of  view  it  was  pretty  predictable 
that  these  things  would  be  difficult  to  manage. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes,  I  think  so. 

Morris:     Was  there  any  talk  of  some  kind  of  a  joint  task  force  to  combine 
the  special  expertise  of  the  Public  Health  and  the  Social  Welfare 
departments? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  in  the  planning  and  legislative  work  we  were  usually  together, 
worked  together.  We  didn't  always  work  in  concert  on  the  thing. 
They  were  supporting  it  too.   But  if  you  mean  a  joint  administra 
tive  structure — 


Morris:     Yes. 

Wedemeyer:   No,  there  wasn't  any  talk  about  that. 

Morris:     What  I'm  trying  to  puzzle  out  is  the  evolution  of  this  agency 
concept.   Since  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency  was  already  in 
place,  it  would  seem  to  my  simple  unprofessional  mind  that  this 
would  have  been  a  good  time  to  try  and  run  a  joint  program  or 
a  new  program  under  some  kind  of  a  joint — 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  guess  it  kind  of  was.   It  was  hardly  underway  when  I  left 
here.   It  had  hardly  gotten  started,  really.   After  that,  there 
were  certain  parts  of  it  that,  under  the  Reagan  administration, 
were  left  with  the  department  when  he  reorganized  that.   For 
instance,  up  until  this  last  year  the  department  of  welfare — 
Benefit  Payments,  I  guess  they  called  it — handled  all  the  money 
part  of  it  and  supposedly  a  lot  of  the  policing — that's  my 
understanding  of  it — the  analysis  of  payments.   I  never  really 
knew,  when  I  came  back  here,  who  was  responsible  for  enforcing 
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Wedemeyer:   standards.   I  think  the  Department  of  Benefit  Payments  regarded 
their  job  as  primarily  a  bookkeeping  operation,  and  I  think  they 
had  a  lot  of  collecting  that  they  had  to  do  at  different  times 
for  people. 

Morris:     That's  interesting. 

Wedemeyer:   It's  a  very  difficult  program,  bound  to  be,  and  I  think,  frankly, 
it  should  have  its  own  department,  a  department  of  medical  care. 

Morris:     From  your  observation,  have  the  benefits  of  it  to  individuals,  on 
balance,  been  worth  it  for  the  headaches  it  has  caused? 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  worth  it — I  don't  know.   I  think  that's  a  matter  of  judgement 
and  it  has  different  values  for  different  people.   But  I  do  think 
that  people  get  medical  care  now  who  never  got  it  before,  lots  of 
people,  or  who  only  got  it  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty.   For 
example,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  where,  until  this  came  on,  to  get 
medical  care  for  a  person  in  Watts,  he  always  had  to  go  clear 
across  town  to  the  county  hospital.   That  would  involve  two  to 
three  hours  of  bus  riding  each  way  and  often  such  lines  that  you 
could  go  early  in  the  morning  and  wait  in  the  reception  rooms  all 
day  and  still  not  have  been  able  to  see  anybody.   Now,  those  were 
real  conditions  at  that  time.   And  in  San  Jose,  while  they  had  a 
better  arrangement  than  Los  Angeles,  it  was  still  out  in  the 
country.   It  isn't  now;  it's  practically  in  the  heart  of  town. 

Morris:     San  Jose  has  grown  out  to  meet  the  country. 

Wedemeyer:  [laughter]  But  there  used  to  be  times  when  it  was  a  long  wait 
for  people  going  to  the  county  hospital — they'd  always  have  to 
go  there.  They  could  never  go  any  closer  to  home. 


Nur s ing  Homes  and  Home  Health  Care 


Morris:     Right.   Has  the  availability  of  payment  meant  a  movement  of 

medical  care  services?   In  other  words,  are  doctors  opening  up 
shop  in  ghetto  areas  and  are  hospitals,  clinics — ? 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  yes.   I  think  it's  much  different  now  than  it  was.   I  think 
there  are  doctors  who  provide  care  in  localities  that  are  more 
accessible  than  before.   The  other  aspect  of  medical  care  which 
we  haven't  talked  about  is  the  whole  nursing  home,  boarding  home, 
business.   You  see,  the  department  had  that  responsibility  until 
the  medical  care  program  was  enacted  and  that  used  to  be  very 
difficult  too,  although  it  wasn't  as  extensive  as  it  is  now. 
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Wedemeyer:   Nursing  and  boarding  homes  were  among  the  more  difficult  problems 
that  the  board  struggled  with.   They'd  have  to  consider  appeals 
and  departmental  policies  affecting  people  in  nursing  homes.   They 
were  quite  aware  of  the  questionable  practices  among  certain  types 
of  nursing  homes,  the  low  quality  of  care,  the  neglect  of  patients. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  were  very  keenly  aware  of  was  the 
extent  to  which  some  nursing  homes  used  drugs  to  keep  control  of 
people.   While  we  didn't  license  them  if  their  standards  were 
very  bad,  we  were  always  afraid  of  what  could  happen  in  some  of 
these  places.   And  nursing  home  care  has  become  one  of  the  most 
expensive  elements  of  the  program.   We  did  experiment  with  home 
care  services  such  as  visiting  nurses,  homemaker  and  housekeeping 
service  for  ill  or  disabled  persons.   We  had  just  begun  to  get  to 
that,  really,  and  that's  blossomed  into  one  of  the  most  expensive 
things  that  the  state's  ever  done. 

Morris:     Again  it's  probably  an  unprofessional  view,  but  I've  always  thought 
that  child  care  offers  a  great  responsibility  for  temporary  cottage 
industry  for  people  of  reasonable  intelligence  and  good  will  to 
do  for  a  while  when  their  own  kids  are  young  and  then  go  and  do 
other  things.   It's  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  and  home  health 
care  on  a  modest  basis  ought  to  be  something  that  would  appeal  to 
a  number  of  people. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  of  course,  the  foster  care  of  children  and  the  care  of  the 
handicapped  aged  is  very  different  in  quality,  different  issues. 
The  problems  with  children,  which  is  a  pervasive  problem  and 
still  is — how  do  you  handle  youngsters  that  can't  be  handled  at 
home.   There  have  been  no  good  answers  for  it  yet.   I  think  there 
are  lots  of  good  available  people,  but  the  kids  that  are  produced 
are — [laughter].   It's  just  incredible  when  you  stop  to  think  how 
sophisticated  in  the  wrong  things  so  many  of  these  young  kids  are. 

Morris:     Yes.   In  a  way,  they're  a  product  of  the  world  they've  grown  up  in. 
Wedemeyer:   That's  right.   It's  no  longer  just  a  home  problem.   It's  a — 

Morris:     It's  the  world  around  them.   Do  you  recall  John  Veneman  as  having 
any  particular  impact  on — ? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   John  was  in  the  legislature,  of  course,  and  was  quite  an 
effective  legislator.   While  he  wasn't  heavily  engrossed  in 
welfare,  he  was  one  of  the  better  people  and  he  helped  quite  a 
little  on  a  good  many  things.   He  couldn't  afford  to  be  too 
supportive  in  the  Democratic  administration  [laughter]  but  he  was 
a  good  square  guy. 

Morris:     You  saw  him  as  more  forward  thinking  or  innovative,  though  a 
Republican,  than — ? 
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Wedemeyer:   Well,  I  think  he  recognized  the  needs  and  many  of  the  difficulties, 
He  was  also  pretty  heavily  oriented  toward  the  county  and  local 
aspect  of  things  until  he  went  to  become  HEW  undersecretary. 

Morris:     Right.   Well,  I'm  interested  that  Pat  Brown's  perception  was  that 
it  was  somebody  on  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee  who  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  how  the  Medi-Cal  legislation  decision  was 
made,  rather  than  somebody  from  the  social  welfare  area  or  the 
public  health. 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   Well,  I  think  that  was  probably  true.   Phil  Burton  under 
stood  our  point  of  view  and  was  sympathetic  with  it,  and  so  was 
Jesse  Unruh,  but  Veneman  was  oriented  more  to  the  counties  and 
he  saw  their  point  too. 

Morris:     Was  it  a  matter  that  the  Public  Health  people  lobbied  for  more 
strenuously  than — ? 

Wedemeyer:   No.   On  some  of  the  issues  (it  wasn't  a  public  health/public  wel 
fare  split),  like  the  county  participation.   We  had  good  allies 
in  the  Department  of  Finance  on  that.   That  was  just  a  sheer 
political  fight  over  who  was  going  to  get  any  financial  gain  or 
burden  out  of  all  this,  and  the  counties  wanting  to  preserve 
any  advantage  they  could  and  to  get  rid  of  as  much  burden  as  they 
could. 

if 
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IX  CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 


Health  and  Welfare  Agency  Administrators 


Morris:     We're  interested  in  the  impact  of  becoming  part  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency.   What  do  you  recall  of  the  admininstrators? 
Sam  Leask  was  the  first.   I  don't  have  Mr.  Leask's  dates  firmly 
in  mind,  but  Winslow  Christian  was  in  there  for  a  while  in  '63, 
and  then  I  find  Paul  Ward  by  1964. 

[Mr.  Wedemeyer  provided  the  following  concise  statement  to  replace 
what  he  felt  were  insufficient  recollections  during  the  interview. 
He  noted  wryly  that  his  memory  lapse  perhaps  indicated  that 
introduction  of  the  agency  structure  had  little  impact  on  his  work. ] 

Wedemeyer:   Sam  Leask  was  the  first  and  I  find  references  in  my  notes  during 
1963  of  some  conferences  with  him.   As  I  recall  he  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  program  matters  in  welfare.   Our 
conferences  were  largely  on  fiscal  and  budgeting  matters.   At  one 
time  he  expressed  some  concern  about  what  he  felt  were  ill-advised 
statements  or  remarks  that  I  had  made. 

Winslow  Christian  succeeded  him  and,  probably  because  of  the 
extensive  association  we  had  had  while  he  chaired  the  Welfare 
Study  Committee,  I  had  many  contacts  with  him  during  1964.   Quite 
in  contrast  to  Mr.  Leask,  he  understood  and  was  interested  in  the 
welfare  programs,  needs,  and  policy  development  matters. 

We  were  heavily  engaged  in  effecting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Study  Committee,  efforts  he  followed  closely,  and  on  which 
his  advice  was  sought.   He  was  also  concerned  with  budgetary  and 
other  fiscal  matters.   I  enjoyed  working  with  him  and  appreciated 
his  assistance,  and  hated  to  see  him  leave. 

Paul  Ward  was  a  frequent  counselor  and  contact  all  the  way 
through  his  stay  in  the  governor's  office.   His  great  interest  in 
health  care  was  a  tremendous  support  both  before  and  after  he 
became  agency  head.   I  probably  worked  more  extensively  with  him, 
than  either  of  the  others.   [transcript  resumes] 
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Reagan  Years 


Morris:     The  other  question  I  had  was:   Did  you  have  a  sense  that  Mr.  Reagan 
made  many  changes  in  the  department,  and  did  many  of  the  people 
that  you'd  worked  with  stay  on  in  the  department  through  the 
succeeding  administration? 

Wedemeyer:   Do  you  mean  changes  in  program? 
Morris:     Yes. 

Wedemeyer:   Oh,  yes,  I  think  he  made  a  variety  of  organizational  changes, 

extensive  organizational  changes.   People  stayed  on  at  the  lower 
echelons  only,  I  think,  basically,  except  for  a  few.   The  top 
guys  that  had  come  over  from  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
left  fairly  early.   I  think  the  changes  weren't  made  right  away 
by  any  means.   John  Montgomery  continued  with  the  department  in 
pretty  much  the  way  that  I  had  operated. 

Morris:     He  was  Reagan's  first  appointee? 

Wedemeyer:   Yes.   John  was  a  good,  sincere  man.   I  think  he  tried  to  go  along 
with  things  along  the  same  line.   There  were  two  other  people  in 
the  interim  or  acting  roles  that  were  in  there  for  brief  periods 
of  time.   I  wasn't  around  here  at  the  time.   One,  whose  name  I 
can't  remember,  although  I  met  him,  had  some  ideas  about  running 
it  more  like  a  business  [laughter],  how  to  train  all  these  people 
to  go  out  and  get  their  own  jobs,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
[Robert  Martin] 

The  third  one,  I  guess,  was  Carlson.*  Carlson  did  make  a  lot 
of  changes  fast  and  very  radical  changes.   That's  when  the  big 
exodus  from  the  department  occurred.   People  I  know  told  me  he 
set  up  his  offices  on  the  top  floor,  locked  them  off  from  the 
lower  floors  and  was  seldom  seen  by  staff.   That's  when  they 
began  reorganizing  it  into  three  departments.   He  was  regarded 
as  a  competent  technical  manager.   I  suppose  he  is.   I  don't  know 
the  man  at  all.   He  reorganized  the  department  completely.   That's 
when  they  separated  part  of  the  department  into  the  Department  of 
Health  Care  Services  and  enlarged  other  parts  of  it. 

Morris:     Was  that  the  point  at  which  the  business  about  the  files  all 
being  cleaned  out  happened? 


*Robert  B.  Carlson,  director  1972-1973. 


Wedemeyer : 
Morris : 
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Yes,    that's  what   I   understand. 

That's  interesting.   Did  that  happen,  do  you  know,  in  any  other 
departments,  that  all  the — ? 


Wedemeyer:   I  have  no  idea. 


Son  in  Social  Welfare 


Morris:     Great.   Well,  I've  learned  more  than  I  think  I  can  absorb  this 

afternoon,  and  certainly  some  great  insights  for  people  trying  to 
understand  how  these  things  develop.   Are  there  things  that  I 
have  not  thought  to  ask  you  about  that  you  think  should  go  into 
the  record  about  your  work  and  the  things  the  department  was 
trying  to  achieve  while  Pat  Brown  was  governor? 

Wedemeyer:  No,  I  think  we've  covered  about  everything  that  I  can  tell  you. 

Morris:  It's  been  fascinating  to  hear. 

Wedemeyer:  [laughter]   Well,  it's  never  been  dull. 

Morris:  I  can  believe  that!   And  you've  kept  your  good  spirits  throughout. 

Wedemeyer:   Well,  there  were  times  when  it  was  a  little  difficult,  but  it's 
been  rewarding  work.  I  don't  know  whether  my  son  has  the  same 
kind  of  experiences  with  it  or  not.   He  stays  in  it  though. 

Morris:  He's  also  in  social  welfare? 

Wedemeyer:  Yes. 

Morris:  Well,  that's  a  good  recommendation. 

Wedemeyer:  He's  on  the  private  side  of  things. 

Morris:  In  private  practice? 

Wedemeyer:  No. 

Morris:  Or  running  a  private  agency? 

Wedemeyer:   He  runs  the  Community  Congress  in  San  Diego.   It's  an  organization 
that  grew  out  of  the  residue  of  the  poverty  era  agencies.   It's 
a  planning-council  type  of  operation  and  he  helps  them  secure 
funds  and  evaluates  programs  and  studies  programs  and  helps  them 
stay  on  their  feet. 
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Morris : 
Wedemeyer : 

Morris : 
Wedemeyer; 
Morris : 
Wedemeyer: 

Morris : 
Wedemeyer: 

Morris : 


Wedemeyer : 


Morris : 


Wedemeyer: 

Morris: 
Wedemeyer: 


And  try  and  take  advantage  of  the  various  government  funding 
programs  that  are  available? 

Yes,  all  sorts  of  programs.   He  also  works  with  them  in  their 
relationships  with  county  government  and  city  government. 

That  sounds  like  a  whole  new  phase  of  professional  skills. 
Well,  he's  worked  hard  at  it.   He  works  like  a  dog. 
I  can  believe  that. 

He  was  on  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth, 
or  something  of  that  nature. 

Good. 

So  he's  up  here  frequently  for  the  day  and  stops  in  and  usually 
has  dinner  and  gets  taken  to  the  airport.   [laughter]   That's 
about  all  I  see  of  him.   In  fact,  he's  going  to  be  here  Friday. 

I  have  had  some  contact  with  some  small  local  groups  in  the  Bay 
Area  that  have  tried  to  form  coalitions  of  small  agencies  to  deal 
with  the  giant  ones  from  whence  their  support  cometh  more  and 
more.   I've  also  talked  with  a  couple  people  at  the  University 
who  have  hopes  of  re-activating  the  California  Association  of 
Health  and  Welfare  or  something  of  its  kind. 

It  used  to  be  the  state  counterpart  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.   I  didn't  realize  that  it  had  passed  out  of  existence, 
though.   But  I  think  I  have  not  heard  of  it  in  a  long  time. 

It  passed  out  in  the  late  '60s.   I  did  some  work  with  Carol  Sibley, 
who  was  the  next  to  last  president,  and  she  still  feels  very 
strongly  that  there's  a  place  for  the  public  agency  people  and  the 
volunteer  leadership  to  stay  in  touch  so  that  they  are  speaking 
the  same  language  and  developing  ideas  together. 

Well,  I've  been  enjoying  working  a  little  bit  on  a  volunteer 
basis  with  the  Planning  Council  here.  I  agreed  to  take  on  an 
officer's  job  this  year. 


Good  for  you. 

So,  I  kind  of  hear  a  little  bit  about  the  other  side, 
hear  much  about  public  welfare.   [laughter] 


I  don't 
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Morris:     Yes.   Well,  the  interface  is  fascinating  and  one  that  has  changed 
tremendously  over  the  years.   Thank  you  very  much  for  telling  us 
about  your  work  in  public  welfare. 

[end  of  interview] 


Transcribers:   Kathy  Moorehead,  Marilyn  White 
Final  Typist:   Matthew  Schneider 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Dr.  James  Lowry  is  unique  in  California  administration  to  date  in  having 
been  appointed  to  head  a  major  state  department  by  two  successive  governors, 
Democrat  Pat  Brown  and  Republican  Ronald  Reagan.  The  following  brief  inter 
view  gives  a  remarkable,  concise  picture  of  the  major  trends  and  initiatives 
established  during  the  doctor's  eight  years  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  long  a  financial,  organizational,  and  emotional  trouble  spot 
in  state  programs. 

A  compact,  brisk  person  of  medium  size,  Dr.  Lowry  got  right  to  the  topic 
at  hand,  bringing  out  a  file  of  correspondence  relating  to  his  appointment 
in  1964,  and  describing  negotiations  with  the  professional  search  committee 
and  Winslow  Christian,  Pat  Brown's  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  to  clarify 
and  assure  the  authority  he  felt  necessary  to  the  job.   Brown  himself  he 
recalls  as  being  responsive  to  retarded  children  and  the  concerns  of  their 
families,  often  finding  time  to  visit  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill 
around  the  state  when  nearby  on  state  business,  and  insistent  on  the  need  for 
a  high-quality  program. 

Drawing  on  his  long  professional  experience  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Lowry  moved  promptly  to 
draw  hospital  administrators  into  closer  relationship  with  department  head 
quarters  and  to  institute  some  better  methods  of  business  administration. 
"People  used  to  be  on  [the  Department  of  Finance's]  back  all  the  time  because 
of  hospital  troubles."  With  Lowry 's  innovations,  he  and  Finance  soon  "got 
along  fine." 

Dr.  Lowry  then  tells  of  considerable  efforts  to  expand  local  mental 
health  services,  the  significant  treatment  shift  begun  nationally  and  in 
California  in  the  1950s.   For  this  he  produced  charts,  included  in  the  text, 
reflecting  the  growth  of  outpatient  community  services  and  funding.   Volunteer 
mental  health  groups  he  at  first  found  antagonistic  to  the  department,  but 
shortly  educated  them  to  the  importance  of  their  role  in  creating  legislative 
support  for  increased  programs  and  budget.   "The  real  strength  lay  in  the 
citizen  population,  but  it  all  focused  within  the  legislature  and  in  a  few 
strong  members  of  the  legislature.   If  Frank  Lanterman  said,  'This  is  a  good 
bill;  I'm  for  it,1  the  members  would  support  it  because  they  trusted  Frank." 
Crusty,  proudly-conservative  Assemblyman  Lanterman  summarizes  his  views  on 
the  needs  of  people  who  have  no  one  to  speak  up  for  them, like  the  aged  mentally 
ill, in  his  own  interview  in  this  series.   "It  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
accidents,"  adds  Lowry,  "that  Frank  Lanterman  had  this  interest  and  that  he 
and  I,  for  reasons  that  I  suppose  neither  of  us  know,  hit  it  off  well  from 
the  very  beginning...   I  don't  think  that  many  people  had  ever  talked  to  him 
in  this  honest,  open  kind  of  manner." 
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In  1967,  when  the  Reagan  administration  was  being  formed,  Dr.  Lowry  did 
not  submit  his  resignation.   "My  attitude  was  that  if  Mr.  Reagan  doesn't  want 
me  to  stay  on,  he'll  tell  me."  By  then,  the  volunteer  organizations  and 
professional  groups  were  ready  to  urge  that  he  stay  on  the  job.   And  so, 
Dr.  Lowry  remained  as  director  until  1971,  during  a  period  of  major  pruning, 
staffing  reevaluation,  and  financial  urgency,  a  story  it  is  hoped  he  will 
record  at  a  future  time. 

Dr.  Lowry  arranged  for  the  interview  to  be  recorded,  in  December  1978, 
at  the  bright  Sacramento  garden  apartment  of  Sandra  Merzoian,  then  recently 
retired  from  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  where  she  had  been  secretary 
to  the  changing  procession  of  directors  since  the  early  1940s.   Ms.  Merzoian 
sat  in  on  the  discussion  and  occasionally  added  a  brief  comment  or  statistic. 
She  later  reviewed  a  copy  of  the  interview  transcript  and  also  donated  to 
The  Bancroft  Library  a  valuable  scrapbook  on  department  history.   Dr.  Lowry 
too  reviewed  the  transcript,  deleted  a  few  comments  and  carefully  revised  a 
section  on  funding  that  was  unclear. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer- Edit or 


25  June  1980 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I  BECOMING  DIRECTOR  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  1964 
[Date  of  Interview:   15  December  1978 ]//// 


Lowry:   Knowing  that  I'd  be  talking  to  you  today,  I  got  out  the  few  papers 
I  saved  on  being  director.   These  letters  reminded  me  that,  as 
Pat  Brown  was  leaving  the  governor's  office,  he  took  the  time  to 
do  something  about  a  child  who  was  mentally  retarded  and  whose 
family  was  distraught  at  not  being  able  to  find  care  for  him.* 
It's  an  example  of  the  kind  of  feeling  he  had  for  people. 

Morris:   Would  you  tell  me  a  bit  more  about  the  incident? 

Lowry:   On  the  very  last  day,  when  he  was  cleaning  out  his  desk,  Governor 
Brown  phoned  and  asked  me  if  I'd  do  something  for  this  family  that 
was  in  real  difficulty.   That  reminds  me  of  a  time  when  he  and  I 
went  to  Pacific  State  Hospital,  which  was  for  the  retarded.   He 
was  supposed  to  spend  about  two  hours  there  and  was  scheduled  to 
make  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles.   He  became  so  intrigued  with  the  kids 
in  the  hospital,  he  just  couldn't  leave.   His  staff  was  in  distress 
because  the  helicopter  was  waiting,  and  they  wanted  to  get  him  to 
L.A.  He  must  have  been  at  least  an  hour  late  for  this  speaking 
engagement.   It  was  his  opportunity  to  see  what  was  going  on  and 
he  enjoyed  so  much  his  contact  with  the  youngsters  that  were  in 
the  hospital — he  just  couldn't  get  away. 

Many  mentally  retarded  are  very  affectionate  and  very  loving. 
If  they  somehow  sense,  "here's  a  nice  adult,"  they  like  to  come  up 
and  particularly  like  to  touch  friendly  people  and  get  close  to 
them.   It  just  got  to  him — he  couldn't  get  away,  but  as  I  say,  this 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  46. 

*See  Appendix,  letters  March  2  and  8,  1967. 


Lowry:   was  Brown  as  a  person. 


Personal  Background 


Morris:   You  were  in  the  federal  government  mental  health  service,  were  you 
not,  at  the  time  you  were  appointed? 

Lowry:   At  the  time  I  retired,  I  was  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in  charge  of 
all  the  medical  services  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Included  in  that  were  a  number  of  mental  health  services.   I  was  on 
the  original  staff  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  from 
1947  until  1954.   I  was  director  of  a  psychiatric  hospital  for 
several  years  and  then  came  back  to  Washington  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  in  1957.   I  retired  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
1964. 

Morris:   That's  then  to  come  to  California  as  director  of  Mental  Hygiene — 
that's  going  in  the  opposite  direction.   [laughter]   Many  people 
start  in  state  departments  and  then  work  into  federal  government. 

Lowry:    Some  do — I  don't  think  many  do.   Many  of  the  medical  staff  that 
were  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  did  go  to  state  positions 
after  their  retirement.   It  was  a  very  common  practice.  The  service 
had  a  policy  of  loaning  medical  personnel  to  states  in  an  emergency 
situation;  for  instance,  if  a  state  was  looking  for,  but  couldn't 
get, a  director  of  mental  health,  the  USPHS  might  loan  someone  for 
three  months  or  six  months. 

Morris:   Does  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  have  a  career  service  like  the 
military  does? 

Lowry:   Yes,  it  has  a  commissioned  corps.   It's  one  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

Morris:   Were  you  familiar  with  the  California  mental  health  program  then? 

Lowry:   Yes,  I  was.   From  '47  to  '54,  I  had  the  responsibility  for  develop 
ing  community  mental  health  services  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

The  Congress  had  appropriated  money  in  order  to  make  it 
available  for  community  mental  services.   California  was  one  of  the 
states  that  participated  in  that  program;  so  I  was  fairly  familiar 
with  it.   There  was  some  money  for  special  studies  and  I  came  to 
California  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  talk  with  Portia  Bell  Hume, 


Lowry:     who  was  interested  in  community  mental  health,  about  developing 
a  special  project.   I  did  know  a  fair  amount  about  California. 


Appointment  Negotiations 


Morris:    When  did  you  first  have  some  contact  with  Pat  Brown  about  taking 
over  as  director  of  the  department? 

Lowry:     It  was  probably  in  1963,  but  that  contact  was  actually  through 

Winslow  Christian.   In  1963,  when  Dr.  Daniel  Blain  left,  Winslow 
Christian  came  to  Washington  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  be 
interested  in  coming  to  California  as  director  of  the  department. 

At  that  time,  it  wasn't  convenient.   My  youngest  son  had  one 
more  year  in  high  school,  so  I  said  I  was  not  interested. 

The  next  contact  I  had  was  about  six  months  or  so  later,  in 
the  fall  of  1963.   I  was  in  Vienna  and  I  got  a  long-distance  call 
from  Winslow  Christian.   I  couldn't  figure  out  how  he  ever  found 
me,  but  he  did.   It  was  a  repeat  request. 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Dan  Lieberman  had  been  director  for  six 
months,  and  he  had  left,  so  they  communicated  with  me  at  that 
time.   I  recall  telling  Christian  over  the  phone — "There  must  be 
something  very  wrong  in  California,  if  you  appoint  a  director 
and  he  stays  six  months." 

I  didn't  think  it  was  a  very  good  place  to  go,  but  I  said 
that  after  I  got  back  to  the  U.S.  I'd  get  in  touch  with  him. 

Morris:    I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  you,  Sandra,  what  was  going  on  in  the 
department  at  that  time,  or  in  the  governor's  office? 

Merzoian:   During  the  time  that  Dr.  Lieberman  was  director,  following  Dr. 

Blain' s  resignation,  a  number  of  things  happened  at  the  hospitals 
that  didn't  please  the  governor  and  created  some  bad  press.  As 
a  result,  there  were  hints  that  Lieberman  wasn't  going  to  be 
director  very  long. 

Morris:    Had  he  been  in  the  department? 

Merzoian:   Yes,  he  was  Dr.  Blain 's  chief  deputy  and  he  had  been  medical 

director  of  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital,  immediately  prior  to 
coming  to  the  department  in  Sacramento.   I  think  that  Dr. 


Merzoian:   Lieberman  probably  was  the  victim  of  a  few  things  that  were 

happening  at  the  hospitals  for  which  he  wasn't  directly  respon 
sible. 

Whatever  they  were  they  prompted  the  governor  to  make  a 
change.  Perhaps  you  know  the  details  of  the  Fairview  Hospital 
incident  which  contributed  to  Dr.  Lieberman 's  removal. 

My  recollection  is  that  Brown,  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Blain 
left,  wanted  to  get  another  out-of-state  man — or  at  least  someone 
outside  of  the  department.   He  did  have  a  search  committee — it 
just  happened  that  there  wasn't  anybody  who  was  interested  at  the 
time.   Dr.  Lieberman  was  appointed.   Also,  he  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Blain. 

Morris:    Had  Dr.  Blain  left  for  any  particular  reason? 

Merzoian:   Dr.  Blain  was  not  in  good  health  when  he  left,  but  I'm  not  sure 
that  that  was  the  principal  reason.   Dr.  Blain 's  wife  had  an 
estate  in  Philadelphia  and  I  think  she  was  probably  anxious  to 
get  back  there.   They  were  doing  a  lot  of  commuting  back  and  forth. 
Further,  I'm  not  sure  that  when  he  came  that  he  wanted  to  stay 
more  than  the  four  years. 

Morris:    That's  true  for  many  people.   So,  what  resolved  your  concerns 
about  the  department  out  here,  Dr.  Lowry? 

Lowry:     I  think  they're  reflected  in  this  letter.*  Karl  Bowman  was 

chairman  of  that  search  committee.   He  wrote  to  me  and  asked  about 
my  interests.   My  response  was  to  send  this  two  and  a  half  page 
letter  with  nine  items  that  I  felt  needed  to  be  clarified  in 
advance  of  any  consideration  of  coming  to  California.   You  can 
see  from  that  list  that  each  one  of  those  reflected  some  doubts 
that  I  had  because  of  the  information  that  had  come  to  me  from 
various  sources  about  the  way  things  were  in  California. 

I  got  the  impression  that  there  were  too  many  people  trying 
to  run  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene — people  in  the  Governor's 
office,  the  Department  of  Finance — 

California  had  the  reputation  of  the  hospital  directors 
functioning  independently.   While  the  department  director  was 


*See  appendix  E,  letter  to  Karl  Bowman,  November  29,  1963. 


Lowry:     held  responsible,  they  didn't  think  the  department  drector  should 
have  the  authority  to  have  control  over  their  operations. 

The  voluntary  organizations,  like  the  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  and  the  Mental  Health  Association  were  trying  to  do  things 
that  needed  to  be  done,  but  their  methods  of  operating  were 
atrocious.   They  resulted  in  a  negative  kind  of  action  rather  than 
something  that  would  improve  the  care  of  patients. 

I  had  a  lot  of  questions.   I'd  been  in  medical  administration 
for  some  time  and  I  knew  if  one  were  held  responsible,  one  should 
have  authority.   I  wanted  the  matters  clarified.   I  wanted  to  know 
the  answers  to  all  of  those  things  before  I  was  seriously 
interested  and  particularly  I  felt  that  they  either  used  poor 
judgement  in  selecting  the  director  or  they  used  poor  judgement 
in  some  other  way  that  resulted  in  the  tenure  of  six  months.   That 
was  a  fairly  short  tenure  for  a  director,  even  in  California. 
The  average  length  for  a  director  was  two  years  and  nine  months  as 
I  recall.   That  isn't  too  long,  but  six  months  was  very  short. 

Morris:    From  your  experience  in  Washington  with  other  state  mental  health 
programs,  were  other  states  having  similar  problems? 

Lowry:     Some  were  and  some  weren't — some  states  always  had  problems — 

Pennsylvania  was  always  having  a  turnover  of  top  level  personnel. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  worst.   Other  states  had  a  continuity 
of  administrative  leadership.   There  was  a  great  variation  from 
one  state  to  another. 

Morris:    With  whom  did  you  discuss  these  questions  to  get  them  clarified? 
With  Governor  Brown  himself? 

Lowry:     No,  Winslow  Christian  was  the  person  who  carried  on  most  of  the 

negotiation.   He  was  Secretary  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency.* 

Merzoian:  And  then  he  became  executive  secretary. 

Lowry:     I  think  it  was  about  the  time  I  arrived  that  Paul  Ward  was  ap 
pointed  secretary  and  Christian  went  over  to  Governor  Brown's 
office  as  executive  secretary. 


*See  appendix  C , correspondence  with  Winslow  Christian,  November 
18  and  29,  1963. 


Lowry:     And  I  talked  with  Karl  Bowman,  who  was  head  of  the  search 
committee. 

Morris:    He  was  at  Langley  Porter  Institute  at  that  point,  wasn't  he? 

Lowry:     Yes.   As  I  remember,  Stainbrook  was  in  Los  Angeles  and  Dr.  Sam 

Sherman  acted  for  the  California  Medical  Association.  I  wanted 

to  know  whether  the  California  Medical  Association  was  really 

interested  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  its  program. 

Morris:    What  kind  of  response  did  you  get  from  Dr.  Sherman? 

Lowry:     He  wanted  very  much  to  get  someone  out  here  who  he  thought  was 

capable  of  telling  other  people  to  be  supportive  and  someone  who 
would  say — "If  I'm  the  director,  I'm  going  to  behave  like  one  and 
if  I  don't  produce  results,  get  another  one." 

At  that  time  I  didn't  know  Frank  Lanterman.   As  it  turned  out, 
he  was  one  of  our  best  assets.   He  was  a  Republican  and  Brown  was 
a  Democrat.   I  never  felt  any  constraints,  nor  did  anybody  ever 
indicate  to  me  that  I  shouldn't  work  with  any  member  of  the 
legislature  who  was  interested  in  mental  health.   It  turned  out 
that  Frank  Lanterman  was  extremely  interested.   He  was  very 
important  to  the  development  of  the  community  mental  health 
programs  in  particular. 

I  finally  decided  I  might  as  well  take  a  chance  and  go  west 
with  everybody  else. 


II,  FACTORS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS 


State  Hospital  and  Local  Mental  Health  Programs 


Morris:   How  did  you  deal  with  the  business  of  the  hospitals? 
Lowry:    You  mean  in  terms  of  the  superintendents? 

Morris:   Well, the  general  sense  that  the  hospitals  felt  that  they  were 
autonomous. 

Lowry:    I  dealt  with  it  in  this  way — I  decided  the  best  thing  I  could  do 

was  to  bring  all  the  superintendents,  as  they  were  called  in  those 
days,  into  Sacramento  once  every  month  and  we'd  discuss  any 
problems  that  they  had  and  get  things  settled.   While  I  never  put 
on  the  agenda  a  discussion  of  the  problem  about  who  is  the  boss 
in  this  outfit,  I  think  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  they  decided 
it  was  a  single  department  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
operating  the  hospitals  rested  with  them,  but  they  were  not 
independent.   They  had  to  operate  within  the  policies  and  the 
budget  obtained  by  the  department.   I  think  as  time  went  on,  their 
confidence  grew  and  they  accepted  this — I  think  many  of  them 
welcomed  it. 

There  were  a  few  who  didn't.   I  remember  one  of  the  first 
things  I  broached  to  them  was  that  the  title  "superintendent  and 
medical  director"  was  archaic.   Since  the  hospital  farms  were 
disappearing,  they  really  should  think  of  their  role  as  being 
medical  directors  only.   That  was  their  job  and  they  should  have 
good  business  administrators  to  run  the  support  services. 

There  were  one  or  two  who  resisted  this  because  it  was  a 
title  they  had  had  for  many,  many  years  and  they  weren't  sure  what 
was  going  to  happen  if  they  lost  a  part  of  it. 
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Morris:  Was  it  your  sense,  too,  that  the  department  office,  through  a 
number  of  administrations  had  thought  that  the  hospitals  were 
autonomous? 

Merzoian:  The  hospitals  were  generally  thought  of  as  communities  within 
themselves.   The  superintendent  was  in  charge  of  that  community. 
Most  of  the  contacts  that  they  had  with  the  central  office  were 
initiated  by  the  central  office.   The  superintendents  ran  the 
hospitals  with  little  direction  from  the  central  office. 

I  think  that  part  of  this  was  the  result  of  the  directors 
that  we  had — if  you  had  a  strong  director,  there  was  less  dif 
ficulty  in  getting  cooperation  from  the  superintendents.   If  you 
had  a  weak  director,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  superintendents 
to  want  to  be  independent  of  the  central  office. 

Morris:   Would  this  have  been  something  that  the  governor  was  aware  of, 
and  that  might  be  one  reason  why  he  was  interested  in  having 
a  department  director  who  was  from  out  of  state? 

Merzoian:  I  think  there  was  a  time  when  the  state  hospitals  and  the  mentally 
ill  were  not  of  special  concern  to  governors.   I  was  in  the 
Department  of  Institutions  for  a  brief  period  when  [Culbert]  Olson 
was  governor.   I  don't  know  what  his  attitude  toward  the  hospitals 
was.   I  do  know  that  Warren  was  quite  interested  in  the  hospitals. 
Whether  that  interest  was  something  that  he  had  developed  earlier 
or  was  prompted  by  serious  problems  at  one  of  the  hospitals — 
Mendocino.   He  started  looking  at  the  hospitals  and  demanded  more 
direction  from  the  central  office.   The  staff  of  the  central  office 
was  increased.   As  a  result,  involvement  with  hospital  programs 
also  increased.   Many  of  the  hospital  directors  weren't  used  to 
this  and  didn't  welcome  the  assistance  or  direction.   They  had  run 
the  hospitals  as  if  they  were  their  domain  and  did  not  want  anyone 
telling  them  what  to  do. 

Morris:   And  didn't  see  a  relationship  to  the  department  as  a  whole? 

Merzoian:  No,  not  really.   When  I  first  went  into  the  department  and  visited 
a  hospital,  I  didn't  have  a  feeling  there  was  any  relationship 
between  the  two  of  us — the  department  and  the  hospital. 

Lowry:    I  think  there  was  a  historical  factor.   The  hospitals  were 

essentially  local  operations  with  an  advisory  board  of  local 
people.   The  patients  that  were  hospitalized  came  from   local 
areas  and  were  admitted  directly  to  the  hospitals.   They  became 
the  responsibility  of  the  hospital — not  only  while  they  were 
patients  there,  but  after  they  left. 


Lowry:    A  different  situation  began  to  develop  when  local  mental  health 
services  provided  hospital  services.   Patients  were  the  respon 
sibility  of  the  local  communities,  so  the  state  hospitals  had  to 
begin  working  with  local  mental  health  programs.   This  was  a  new 
and  different  situation. 

The  isolationism  of  the  state  hospitals  no  longer  was  the 
appropriate  way  to  operate.   While  this  sounds  like  it  has  to  do 
with  county-state  relations,  the  two  systems  had  to  be  brought 
together.   The  central  office  of  the  department  was  working  with 
the  counties  to  get  them  to  develop  programs  and  also  operating 
the  state  hospitals.   It  may  have  been  appropriate  in  the  past  for 
the  hospitals  to  have  operated  the  way  they  did.   As  times  changed 
and  delivery  of  service  system  changed  they  had  to  change. 

Morris:   You  needed  a  new  institutional  response. 

Lowry:    A  different  way  of  operating.   There  were  only  a  few  of  the 

directors  who  found  it  impossible  to  understand  this  new  kind  of 
delivery  system  of  mental  health  services.   That  doesn't  mean  that 
all  of  them  that  had  been  there  a  long  time  felt  that  way — some 
of  them  were  way  ahead  of  their  time,  were  glad  to  see  these 
things  happening. 


Pat  Brown's,  Legislative,  and  Citizen  Interest 


Morris:   Did  you  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  Pat  Brown  when  you  first  came 
to  California  about  his  ideas  about  mental  health  from  the 
political  side? 

Lowry:    I  talked  to  him  only  once — he  came  to  Washington  with  Frank 

Mesple.   I  went  to  the  hotel  and  talked  with  him  for  an  hour  or 
two  about  California.   It  was  after  I  got  a  response  to  my  letter 
of  inquiry.   After  talking  to  Governor  Brown  I  felt  very  confident 
about  the  way  he  thought  the  department  director  should  operate. 
That  was  what  was  really  needed. 

Morris:   That  he  would  support  you  and  let  you  work  things  out  the  way  you 

felt  they  should  be?  Did  he  have  any  particular  ideas  about  mental 
health  itself?  The  needs  of  the  state? 

Lowry:    He  felt  a  great  need  to  run  a  state-operated  program  that  was  high 
quality.   That  came  across  very  clearly.   He  was  intrigued  with 
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Lowry: 


Morris : 


Lowry: 


Morris 


the  idea  of  having  services  available  locally  and  he  wanted  to 
see  this  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Those  were  the  two 
primary  things . 

Was  the  long-range  plan  that  had  been  developed  in  the  early  '60's 
still  an  operating  document? 

I  think  it  outlived  its  usefulness  very  soon.   It's  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  have  to  be  revised  every  several  years  to  have 
any  meaning  because  things  were  developing  so  rapidly.   No  one  ten 
years  earlier  could  see  at  what  stage  of  development  the  program 
would  be;  so  it  needed  to  be  revised  continuously.   Most  of  the 
revisions  came  because  of  the  interest  of  the  legislature  and 
what  they  were  willing  to  authorize  and  support  in  the  development 
of  local  mental  health  programs.   That  was  the  thing  that  was  of 
real  interest.   It  had  a  great  impact  on  the  hospitals. 

This  graph  tells  a  story  about  the  number  of  patients  in  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill.   [See  Illustration  A] 

There  were  a  lot  of  reasons  for  increased  admissions  to  the 
state  hospitals  in  the  1950' s.   One  was  that  California's 
population  was  increasing  very  rapidly.   But  in  1960  things  began 
to  happen:   the  availability  of  chemo-therapy  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  disorders  and  Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled.   That  made 
funds  available  for  individuals  who  no  longer  needed  hospital 
treatment  to  be  placed  out  of  the  hospitals.   In  1964  when  I 
arrived  there  were  33  thousand  patients  in  the  hospital  each  day. 
[See  Illustration  B] 

What  you  see  on  the  graph  is  a  very  rapid  decline  in  patient 
daily  census.   That  decline  ocurred  because  of  the  shorter  length 
of  stay.   The  number  of  admissions  in  1963-64  was  somewhat  over 
26  thousand  and  in  1971  it  had  increased  to  42  thousand.   The 
number  of  patients  being  referred  to  state  hospitals  by  the  local 
programs  had  increased  considerably.   However,  because  of  the 
shorter  length  of  stay,  the  number  there  on  any  one  day  decreased 
very  rapidly.   It  also  meant  that  a  great  many  people  were  leaving. 
If  there  were  42  thousand  admitted  in  one  year  and  a  decrease  was 
occurring,  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  42  thousand  patients  plus 
whatever  the  decrease  was  within  a  year. 


There  was  a  great  change. 
a  long  time. 


Patients  used  to  come  in  and  stay 


You  were  saying  that  a  lot  of  the  impetus  for  the  changes  came 
from  the  legislature — is  this  their  response  to  your  ideas  or 
were  they  picking  up  concerns  from  their  constituents? 


Illustration  A 
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LONG-TERM  TRENDS  IN  STATE  HOSPITAL  UTILIZATION 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
^tatistical                    DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Comparison 

Y.B.L.  -f 

Y.B.R.  X 

L.Y.L  * 

1963-64 

1966-67 

1970-71 

I.      COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Number  of  programs 

21 

41 

58 

Inpatient   admissions 

22,562 

41,601 

45,019 

Outpatient  visits 

32,869 

81,294 

169,865 

II.      STATE   HOSPITAL  PROGRAMS   FOR  THE  MENTALLY 

ILL 

• 

Admissions 

26,764 

28,834 

42,107 

First  admissions  per  100,000  population 

94 

84 

96 

Inpatients  on  June  30 

32,622 

21,966 

10,874 

Inpatients  by  age  groups 

20  and  under 

1,302 

1,336 

1,307 

21  through   64 

21,762 

15,632 

8,126 

65  and  over 

9,558 

4,998 

1,441 

Number  of  patient  days 

11,922,725 

8,437,705 

4,080,423 

Treatment   staff  positions  authorized 

10,608 

10,651 

6,407 

:il.      STATE   HOSPITAL  PROGRAMS   FOR  THE   MENTALLY 

RETARDED 

Admissions 

909 

1,318 

731 

V7aiting  list 

2,044 

1,501' 

63 

Inpatients  on  June  30 

12,786 

13,290 

1O,494 

Patient  days 

4,520,525 

4,734,050 

3,978,079 

Patients  on  leave  of  absence 

2,532 

3,858 

7,044 

Treatment   staff  positions  authorized 

4,741 

5,080 

6,570 

'. 

IV.      BUDGETS 

1963-1964 

1966-1957 

1971-1972 

Administration 

$   13,514,050 

5,791,682 

6,603,70( 

Training 

(incl.    in  Adrnn.  ) 

(incl.    in   Admn.)          4,162,40( 

Neuropsychiatric  Institutes 

6,848,283 

8,761,165 

13,530,75' 

Research  in  hospitals 

987,000 

1,305,489 

785,95: 

Programs   for  mentally  retarded  in 

state  hospitals 

39,640,602 

50,871,874 

83,983,87: 

Programs   for  mentally  ill  in 

state  hospitals 

.104,668,887 

128,237,246 

107,157,711 

Community  mental  health  programs 

5,450,000 

18,600,733 

104,140,68' 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATION 

$171,108,822 

$213,568,189 

$320,364,92! 

REVENUE,    State'  hospitals 

$  20,587,205 

$   39,213,041 

est/$   77,870,79" 

+  Year  before  Lowry 


Year  before  Reagan   '*  Last  year  Lowry 
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Lowry:     I  would  say  that  it  wasn't  my  idea,  because  this  was  going  on 

before  I  came  to  California.   As  early  as  the  fifties  I  was  out 
here  working  with  Portia  Bell  Hume  on  getting  local  mental  health 
programs  started.* 

There  were  twenty-one  programs  in  1963-64  and  by  1971  when 
I  left,  all  58  counties  had  programs. 

There  was  interest  in  a  lot  of  places — in  the  legislature, 
it  was  Frank  Lanterman  and  [Nicholas]  Petris  and  [Alan]  Short. 

In  the  administration,  it  was  Paul  Ward,  and  Winslow 
Christian,  and  Governor  Brown. 

Merzioan:   Another  thing  that  happened  about  that  time  was  the  interest  of 
outside  groups  and  individuals  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  state 
hospitals  and  in  the  community  mental  health  programs.   There  was 
greater  contact  by  them  with  their  legislators  about  the  mentally 
ill  and  retarded. 

For  some  time  there  weren't  too  many  legislators  who  were 
knowledgable  about  the  hospitals,  except  perhaps  those  with 
hospitals  in  their  districts.   I  think  that  the  California 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  through  its  executive  director 
and  local  chapters,  working  closely  with  the  department  was  a 
very  important  step  in  obtaining  legislative  recognition  and 
support  for  mental  health.   Dr.  Lowry  did  more  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  activity  than  had  occurred  in  the  past  of  since. 

Morris:    More  community  interest — citizen  interest.   How  did  you  go  about 
making  those  organizations  helpful  to  this  cause,  rather  than — 
you  said  earlier,  you  found  them  troublesome,  inept? 

Lowry:     Let  me  give  you  an  example — soon  after  I  arrived  in  California, 
the  California  Association  was  having  a  meeting  in  San  Diego. 
I  went  there — not  at  their  invitation,  but  just  because  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  nice  idea  to  go.   I  happened  to  walk  in  when  the 
lady  who  was  head  of  a  committee  that  was  supposed  to  look  at 
activities  in  the  state  hospitals  was  giving  her  report.   She 


*See  Portia  Bell  Hume,  "Mother  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Services,"  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California 
Berkeley,  1973. 
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Lowry:     ended  it  by  saying:   Remember,  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

is  our  enemy  and  we  have  to  keep  fighting  them.   When  she  finished 
I  identified  myself  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  say  that  my  position 
is  somewhat  different — "   "I  regard  the  organization  as  a  friend 
of  the  Department."   I  said  that  I  wasn't  interested  in  any  war 
and  I  hoped  that  we'd  be  able  to  work  together. 

She  was  responsible  for  information  about  state  hospitals 
but  she  hadn't  been  inside  a  state  hospital  in  over  five  years. 
I  arranged  for  her  to  visit  some  of  the  hospitals  with  me.   She 
learned  something  about  them  and  their  problems. 

The  Association  had  a  very  excellent  executive  director, 
George  Argus.   I  worked  closely  with  him  to  arrange  for  each 
state  hospital  to  be  visited  by  a  group  from  a  county  mental 
health  association.   The  local  association  people  visited  the 
hospitals  and  saw  what  the  problems  were  and  what  they  could  do 
to  be  helpful.   It  was  a  slow  process.   The  association  was  a 
most  helpful  group  as  time  went  on.   We  got  along  well.   They 
made  an  effort  when  Reagan  became  governor  to  try  and  get  me 
retained  as  director.   They  were  the  principal  movers  of  the 
"let's  raise  hell  with  Reagan"  movement,  when  Reagan  wanted  to 
cut  all  the  departments  by  ten  percent. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  in  the  same  manner  about  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  Retarded.   I  endeavored  to  work  with  them  in  the 
same  way.   There  were  no  more  of  the  "night-riding"  episodes 
that  occurred  before  I  came  here.   They  had  gone  into  the  hospitals 
at  night  to  find  things  to  raise  hell  about.   They  were 
supportive,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  California  Association 
for  Mental  Health.   They  did  work  conscientiously  with  the 
legislature  and  with  the  administration  to  get  the  regional 
centers  act  passed. 


Legislative  Strong  Men 


Lowry:    The  real  strength  lay  in  the  citizen  population,  but  it  all 

focused  within  the  legislature  eventually  and  in  a  few  strong 
members  of  the  legislature.   If  Frank  Lanterman  said  "This  is  a 
good  bill,  I'm  for  it,"  the  members  would  support  it  because 
they  trusted  Frank.   It's  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  occurred 
in  the  national  Congress  with  Lister  Hill  in  the  Senate — he  was 
Mr.  Health  and  [John]  Fogarty  was  in  the  house.   The  other 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  like  the  members  of  the 
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Lowry:     legislature,  looked  to  these  men  for  advice  about  legislation 
that  affected  health. 

One  can't  separate  the  legislature  from  the  voluntary 
organizations  and  the  local  citizens'  groups — it  all  works 
together. 

Morris:    So  the  legislators  really  need  a  constituency  speaking  out  on  a 
subject  like  mental  retardation  in  order  to  give  them  the 
momentum  to  introduce  legislation? 

Lowry:     Yes,  but  the  legislators  have  to  have  an  interest  which  then  grows 
because  they  find  out  it  is  something  that  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for. 

Morris :    Was  Frank  Lanterman  already  a  spokesman  for  mental  health  when 
you  got  here? 

Lowry:     Oh,  yes.   Short  and  Doyle  were  probably  the  first  two — that  was 

before  I  was  here.   By  the  time  I  got  here  in  1964  Petris,  Short, 
and  Lanterman  were  working  together,  both  with  regard  to  the 
retarded  and  the  mentally  ill. 

Merzoian:   Frank  Lanterman 's  interest  in  the  department  did  not  begin  with 
the  mentally  ill  nor  the  mentally  retarded,  but  with  the  aged. 
When  he  started  looking  into  problems  of  the  aged,  he  discovered 
that  there  were  many  older  people  in  the  state  hospitals  who  were 
there  solely  because  they  were  old  and  had  no  place  else  to  go. 
He  was  developing  legislation  to  promote  programs  for  the  aged. 
He  became  more  and  more  involved  with  the  programs  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded. 

Lowry:     It  was  one  of  those  fortunate  accidents,  as  far  as  I  was  con 
cerned,  that  Frank  Lanterman  had  this  interest  and,  secondly, 
that  he  and  I,  for  reasons  that  I  suppose  neither  of  us  know, 
hit  it  off  well  from  the  very  beginning. 

Morris:    I  can  see  where  you  would.   You  have  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
relaxed,  informal,  tell-it-like-it-is  way. 

Lowry:     Well,  I  remember  the  first  budget  hearing  in  "64.   I  had  just 
come  here  and  I  had  gone  to  the  legislative  hearing.   It  was  a 
night  session  and  Frank  Lanterman  was  asking  some  very  penetrating 
questions  which  I  couldn't  answer.   After  he  asked  me  a  few 
questions  like  that,  I  said,  "Mr.  Lanterman,  you  know  so  much 
more  about  this  program  than  I  do  and  you've  already  demonstrated 
that  that  is  so.   There's  no  use  in  asking  me  any  more  questions 
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Lowry:     that  I  can't  answer." 

I  don't  think  that  many  people  had  ever  talked  to  him  in 
this  honest,  open  kind  of  manner.   After  the  hearing  was  over, 
he  invited  me  to  have  a  drink  with  him  at  the  Senator  Hotel. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  relationship.   We've  gotten  along 
well  ever  since.   I  say  it  was  an  accident,  but   I'm  convinced 
that  in  the  legislative  process,  whether  it's  federal  or  state, 
you  have  to  have  a  few  strong,  knowledgable  men  or  women  who  have 
a  continuing  interest — not  because  it's  good  politics,  but 
because  they  really  feel  it  and  it  grows  on  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  Lanterman  was — there  are  not  too 
many  of  them  around. 

Morris:    You  mentioned  earlier  that  they  trusted  Frank — would  that  be  the 
other  legislators  would  trust  Frank  too?   Because,  as  you  say, 
not  everybody  in  the  legislature  can  be  an  expert  on  mental 
health. 

Lowry:     If  Frank  said  this  was  a  good  thing — most  of  them  would  go  along. 

Morris:    The  legislators  as  well  as  the  citizen  organizations  interested 
in  the  field.   Would  the  two  of  you  work  out  ideas  together  on 
a  bill? 

Lowry:     Yes.   He  had  some  staff  who  did  a  lot  of  the  work.   I  usually 
was  involved  in  working  with  the  staff — some  of  whom  I  didn't 
hold  in  too  high  regard.   They  knew  what  Frank  wanted  and  it  was 
their  job  to  get  it  done.   We  worked  together  a  good  bit.   If 
there  was  something  in  the  bill  that  I  didn't  like — no  matter 
what  the  staff  said,  Frank  would  listen  to  me.   It  was  an  easy 
kind  of  working  arrangement. 

Over  in  the  senate  side,  Steve  Teale  was  the  only  physician 
in  the  legislature  and  he  took  an  interest  in  health;  he  was  a 
Democrat.   I  worked  very  closely  with  Teale  on  the  senate  side. 
I  used  to  go  out  to  lunch  with  Frank  one  day  and  the  next  day  with 
Teale.   I'd  discuss  the  same  bill  with  them;  one  day  with  a 
Republican  and  then  with  a  Democrat. 

## 
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III   FINANCIAL  AND  STAFF  CONCERNS 


Budget  Growth 


Morris:    In  terms  of  the  legislature,  people  like  Frank  Lanterman  have 

money  questions  as  well  as  program  questions.   One  of  the  things 
in  the  Brown  administration  is  the  general  concern  over  finance. 
There  were  growing  deficits  and  financial  problems  throughout 
the  government   and  I  wondered  how  that  affected  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene? 

Lowry:     There  couldn't  be  a  deficit  because  it  was  against  the  law.   They 
couldn't  appropriate  any  more  money  than  the  projected  income. 

Morris:  Well,  during  the  Knight  administration  they  covered  the  deficits 
by  using  reserves,  but  by  the  time  Pat  Brown  became  governor  the 
reserves  were  all  used  up.  Do  you  have  one  of  those  tables  that 
showed  the  budget,  year  by  year? 

Lowry:     No,  I  don't.   This  one  is  what  I  call  "my  last  table"  [Illustration 
B].   It  has  three  columns,  it's  called  "YBL",  that's  column  one, 
that's  the  year  before  Lowry — it  was  '63- '64.   Then  the  second 
column  is  "YBR" — the  year  before  Reagan,  and  the  third  column  is 
"LYL" — last  year  Lowry. 

In  '63- '64,  the  budget  for  the  local  mental  health  programs 
was  $5,450,000.  The  last  year  that  Brown  was  governor,  '66- '67, 
it  had  increased  to  $18,600,000.   I  didn't  regard  the  availability 
of  funds  for  local  mental  health  programs  as  a  limiting  factor, 
because  the  appropriation  from  the  legislature  was  enough  to  pay 
for  the  developing  programs. 

Funds  for  the  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  increased 
from  $104  million  to  $128  million  between  those  same  dates — 
'63- '64  when  I  arrived  and  the  last  year  of  Brown's  administration. 
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Lowry : 


Morris : 


Lowry : 


Morris ; 
Lowry: 


Morris : 


Lowry: 


Funds  for  the  hospitals  for  the  retarded  increased  from  $39 
million  to  $50  million.   The  total  for  the  Department  in  '63-' 64 
was  $171  million  and  it  increased  to  $214  million. 


Your  budgets  sound  like  they  were  very,  very  healthy, 
of  that  was  money  from  the  federal  government? 


How  much 


The  money  referred  to  above  is  all  state  appropriations.   The 
state  hospital  revenues  in  '63-' 64  were  $20  million  and  in 
'66-' 67  were  $39  million.   Some  of  this  was  re-imbursement  for 
care  of  federal  beneficiaries — Medicare  and  Medicaid.   The  DMH 
received  about  $200,000  of  federal  grant-in-aid  money  each  year 
which  was  used  for  special  community  mental  health  projects. 

Research  financing? 

No,  mostly  service  demonstration  projects.   The  federal  grant- 
in-aid  funds  could  not  be  used  for  research.   State  funds  for 
research  in  state  hospitals  were  about  one  million  in  '63- '64 
and  $1,300,000  in  '66- '67.   This  was  in  addition  to  the  costs 
of  research  in  the  two  neuropsychiatric  institutes.   Some 
research  projects  in  the  state  hospitals  were  financed  by  federal 
grants  to  individuals  and  were  in  addition  to  the  state  appro 
priations. 

This  chart  [Illustration  C]  shows  that  in  1969-70  revenues 
received  by  the  state  hospitals  totalled  $24.5  million,  much  of 
this  was  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients.   And  this  one 
[Illustration  D]  shows  that  in  1969-70,  the  federal  grants  to 
local  programs  accounted  for  $5.7  million  of  the  total  of  $79 
million  for  local  programs.   The  state  provided  about  $53  million. 
State  sources  provided  the  major  amount  of  funds. 

And  you  didn't  have  anguished  conversations  with  the  Department 
of  Finance  about  controlling  costs  and  sources  of  income? 

We  had  discussions  every  year  about  what  the  appropriate  amount 
of  money  was  for  local  programs  and  for  state  hospitals.   They 
did  their  job,  which  was  to  try  and  live  within  the  income  of 
the  state.   It  was  much  easier  to  get  money  to  support  local 
mental  health  programs  than  it  was  to  get  money  to  bring  the 
state  hospitals  up  to  standard.   The  appropriation  for  the  state 
hospitals  increased  from  $104  to  $128  [million] . 
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Illustration  C      Sources   of   funding  for   state   hospitals 
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Illustration  D   Sources  of  funding  'for  local  mental  health  programs 
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Staffing  Standards 


Lowry:     In  1967  the  staffing  for  the  state  hospitals  was  not  acceptable 
by  any  standard  of  measurement.   These  were  standards  that  were 
set  by  California,  and  were  out  of  date  in  1964.   I  think  the 
standards  were  promulgated  in  1952  and  they  hadn't  been  met  in 
1964. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  psychiatric  societies  and  the 
CMA,  some  studies  were  done  and  new  standards  were  developed 
but  they  too  were  never  met.* 

The  hospitals'  services  improved.   Every  hospital  was  ac 
credited  by  the  Joint  Commission  for  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  lost  their  accreditation  now.   The 
hospitals  improved,  but  they  were  never  operating  at  a  level  that 
I  considered  satisfactory. 

There  were  budget  problems,  but  they  were  not  serious  during 
Brown's  administration  because  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Finance  knew  of  the  interest  of  Governor  Brown.   I  don't  remember 
any  instance  when  the  legislature  didn't  provide  the  funds 
requested  in  the  governor's  budget  or  didn't  add  something  to  it 
which  Brown  then  accepted. 

Morris:    Did  you  work  with  Hale  Champion  in  the  Department  of  Finance? 

Lowry:     Yes.   I  found  him  very  easy  to  work  with.   I  think  it  probably 
was  because  the  Department  of  Finance  had  had  difficulties  with 
the  department  about  the  management  of  funds  prior  to  my  coming 
here.  After  1964,  some  better  methods  of  business  administration 
were  instituted.   People  used  to  be  on  Hale  Champion's  back  all 
the  time,  because  of  the  hospitals'  troubles.   I  think  he  was  so 
happy  that  he  didn't  have  to  bother  with  that  sort  of  thing  that 
after  1964  he  and  I  got  along  fine. 

Morris:    That  the  department's  accounts  were  in  better  order  than  they  had 
been? 


*Staffing  Standards  for  Public  Mental  Hospitals,  2  volumes,  Report 
to  the  Senate  by  the  California  Commision  on  Staffing  Standards, 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  February  1967. 
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Lowry:     The  methods  of  business  administration  were  somewhat  "high  button 
shoe"  type.   They  hadn't  used  computerization  of  any  kind. 
Fortunately,  I  inherited  a  chief  deputy  director  for  adminstra- 
tion,  Andrew  Robertson,  who  knew  what  needed  to  be  done,  but 
apparently  never  had  the  kind  of  support  to  put  it  into  operation, 

At  one  time  there  was  a  problem  at  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  in  L.A.,  where  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  was  buying  services  from  the 
university  that  operated  the  medical  school  and  the  general 
hospital.   The  university  provided  $200,000  worth  of  services 
that  couldn't  be  paid  by  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  because 
they  had  spent  all  their  money  for  the  year.   I  went  to  Hale 
Champion  and  told  him  what  was  going  on  and  that  the  DMH  had  some 
money  in  another  part  of  the  department  that  could  be  transferred 
to  the  NPI.   "We  have  to  get  your  approval  and  you  have  to  get 
the  legislature  to  approve  it."  He  said,  "All  right,  I'll  do  it. 
You've  given  me  a  vacation  for  the  last  year,  and  I'd  be  glad  to 
get  approval  for  it."  That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  discussed 
finances  with  him. 


Training  and  Federal  Grant s-in-aid 

Morris:    That's  interesting  because  looking  at  the  overall  picture,  one 

of  the  big  areas  of  expenditure  was  the  water  project,  which  was 
just  gearing  up  at  that  point,  and  I  wondered  if  departments  like 
yours  might  have  felt  that  their  budgets  were  getting  squashed 
because  of  the  water  project? 

Lowry:     No.   I  wasn't  happy  with  the  staffing  of  the  state  hospitals,  but 
there  were  limits  there  too.   The  DMH  could  have  money  and 
positions,  but  not  have  people  trained  to  employ.   You  can  expand 
the  pocketbook  faster  than  you  can  expand  the  supply  of  trained 
personnel.   It  takes  two  years  to  train  a  psychiatric  technician. 
Once  you  get  assurance  of  money,  you  have  to  spend  it  on  training 
first. 

The  hospitals  were  improving  and  with  more  money  could  have 
developed  faster. 

The  hospitals  had  enough  positions  and  money  to  employ  nurses 
who  would  work  in  the  state  hospitals.   It  was  very  difficult  to 
recruit  psychiatrists  who  were  trained,  so  DMH  had  to  operate 
training  programs.   It  takes  three  years  to  produce  a  psychiatrist. 
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Morris :    Was  the  Center  for  Training  in  Community  Psychiatry  one  of  your 
brain  children? 

Lowry:     No,  it  was  started  before  I  came.   Portia  Bell  Hume  was  director 
of  the  Center.   That  was  one  of  the  activities  that  was  initiated 
by  using  some  of  the  federal  grant-in-aid  money.   It  was  after 
1964  that  the  federal  money  was  replaced  with  state  funds  because 
federal  funds  might  disappear  at  any  time.   That's  why  the 
$200,000  of  federal  money  was  used  for  special  projects  that 
didn't  run  for  more  than  three  years. 

Morris :    That  was  an  unchanging  amount  that  you  got  every  year  from  the 
government? 

Lowry:     Practically  so,  the  federal  funds  never  changed  much.   The 

Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  was  passed  later  and  the 
federal  funds  were  made  available  directly  to  local  operations. 

Morris:    You  mentioned  the  regional  centers  and  the  other  programs  for 

the  retarded — were  those  under  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
or  were  those  free-standing? 

Lowry:     Well,  the  answer  is  yes  to  both — that  is,  the  money  came  through 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  then  it  was  allocated  to  the 
centers.   They  either  provided  the  services  or  made  contracts  with 
facilities  in  the  area  to  provide  the  services.   The  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  did  not  provide  the  services.   It's  like  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  getting  the  money  for  the  support 
of  local  mental  health  programs  and  then  making  it  available  to 
the  counties  who  operate  the  programs.   In  this  instance  there 
wasn't  a  program  in  every  county — there  were  regional  programs. 
The  mechanism  was  essentially  similar. 

Morris:    So  you  didn't  feel  that  the  department  was  losing  control  of  the 
standards  or  operation. 

Lowry:     There  was  one  difference.   The  county  mental  health  programs  all 
are  under  the  aegis  of  the  county  boards  of  supervisors,  while 
the  regional  centers  for  the  retarded  were  not  under  the  aegis 
of  any  governmental  unit — they  operated  under  the  direction  of 
an  advisory  group  that  was  appointed  from  the  region  they  served. 
That  was  a  significant  difference. 

There  was  that  difference  in  the  way  they  operated,  but  the 
Department  was  responsible  for  establishing  the  standards  under 
which  the  regional  centers  operated.   I  think  the  regional  centers 
came  along  a  little  after  Brown  was  governor. 
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IV  REAGAN  AND  BROWN  AS  GOVERNORS 


Continuing  Appointment 


Morris:    This  is  probably  the  time  then  to  ask  how  you  came  to  continue  on 
under  Ronald  Reagan.   You  mentioned  that  some  of  the  community 
groups  encouraged  you — did  you  submit  your  resignation  to 
Governor  Reagan? 

Lowry:     No.   My  attitude  was  that  if  Mr.  Reagan  doesn't  want  me  to  stay 
on,  he'll  tell  me.   Right  after  the  first  of  the  year  in  1967, 
somebody  called  and  said  they'd  like  to  have  me  stay  on.   It  was 
an  informal  kind  of  thing  as  I  remember . 

I  know  Reagan  was  contacted  by  people  from  local  mental  health 
programs,  and  the  California  Association  for  Mental  Health,  and 
the  California  Medical  Association,  and  the  psychiatric  societies, 
and  so  on . 

It  may  have  been  a  desperation  move  on  their  part  to  keep 
me.   I  think  I  was  the  only  director  that  was  continued.   I  think 
they  asked  me  to  stay  on  temporarily.   I'm  not  sure  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  should  be  public  information,  but  I  understand 
that  the  critical  thing  that  was  done  involved  Mrs.  Reagan  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Loyal  Davis,  a  neurosurgeon  in  Chicago.   Some  of 
the  people  in  the  California  Medical  Association  who  were 
interested  in  the  mental  health  program  got  in  touch  with  Dr. 
Davis.   He  told  Mrs.  Reagan  to  tell  her  husband  to  keep  me  on! 
I'm  not  sure  that's  true. 

I  remember  that  Lou  Nash,  who  was  the  director  at  Camarillo 
State  Hospital,  told  me  that  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  interested 
in  being  director  of  the  department .   Lou  was  too  smart  to  take 
such  a  job,  so  he  told  them  he  wasn't  interested.   I  think  that's 
where  the  desperation  came  in — that  they  decided  that  maybe  they'd 
have  to  stick  with  me. 
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Morris:    Why  do  you  say,  too  smart  to  take  the  job? 

Lowry:     It  was  not  an  easy  job.  You  have  so  many  people  to  deal  with-! — 
the  legislature,  the  administration,  and  voluntary  groups,  and 
thousands  of  patients.   There  were  fifty-eight  local  mental  health 
directors  and  twenty  thousand  employees. 

There  weren't  very  many  people  who  were  stupid  enough  to 
want  to  be  the  director,  at  that  time  at  least.  I  think  it's 
probably  worse  since. 


Employee  Associations 


Morris:    We  haven't  talked  about  the  employees — at  one  point,  am  I  right, 

the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  had  more  employees  than  any  other 
executive  department? 

Merzoian:   Yes,  it  did.   The  department  had  the  largest  number  of  civil 
service  employees — twenty-one  thousand  at  one  time. 

Morris:    Did  dealing  with  employee  matters  consume  a  lot  of  your  time? 

Lowry:     No.   It  consumed  some,  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  during 
Brown's  time  or  later  that  various  unions  got  interested  in 
getting  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  employees  as  members  of 
their  union.  There  were  three  or  four  unions  all  competing 
for  members  and  the  monthly  dues.   That  led  to  some  problems, 
because  some  of  them  would  try  to  convince  the  people  that 
they  should  join  their  union  because  they  were  going  to  do  more 
for  them  than  if  they  joined  union  B  or  C.   So  it  got  highly 
competitive. 

Then  the  California  State  Employees'  Association  decided 
it  was  going  to  be  more  than  just  a  membership  group  and  they 
began  to  behave  more  as  unions.   They  didn't  want  the  California 
state  employee  members  to  drop  out  and  join  a  union  because  they 
probably  wouldn't  pay  dues  to  both  organizations. 

There  were  a  few  times  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  limita 
tions.  For  instance,  in  their  effort  to  recruit  employees,  the 
unions  wanted  to  be  able  to  go  onto  the  wards  at  the  hospital 
during  the  hours  when  people  were  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of 
patients.   There  was  a  great  insistence  that  this  was  their  right. 
I  had  to  insist  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  patients  to  get  the 
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Lowry:     services  from  the  employees  during  the  time  that  they  were  on 
duty. 

We  settled  it  with  a  compromise.  They  had  to  recruit  at 
certain  locations  at  the  hospital  and  it  couldn't  be  by  taking 
someone  off  the  ward.   It  worked  out,  but  it  was  a  problem 
resulting  from  union  competition. 

I  can  believe  so  with  that  many  employees. 

By  and  large,  I  think  unions  that  have  good  leadership  and  can 
be  very  helpful  in  improving  the  level  of  care  at  the  hospitals. 
Sometimes  it's  possible  for  a  union  to  do  things  with  a  member 
that  cannot  be  done  by  management.   They  can  tell  him  "Shape  up- 
what  you're  not  doing  means  more  work  for  somebody  else."  If 
somebody  in  the  union  tells  him  to  get  on  the  ball,  he  doesn't 
have  anybody  to  support  him.   If  management  tells  him,  he  goes 
to  the  union  and  the  union  has  to  defend  him. 

Morris:    That's  a  useful  insight. 
Lowry:     I've  see  it  happen  many  times. 


Morris; 
Lowry : 


Hospital  Visits 


Morris:    We  started  this  with  your  recollection  of  Pat  Brown  at  one  of  the 
state  hospitals.   Did  he  go  with  you  very  often? 

Lowry:     No,  he  didn't  do  it  very  often,  but  I  think  he  did  it  as  much  as 
he  could.   Reagan  I  think,  went  to  Camarillo.   Brown's  son  has 
visited  hospitals  whenever  he  thinks  there's  good  political 
reason  for  doing  it.   Pat  Brown  never  went  to  the  hospital  because 
it  was  good  politics — he  went  there  because  he  was  interested  in 
patients. 

Morris:    Would  you  take  him  with  you  when  you  thought  there  was  something 
he  should  see  or  would  he  drop  in  when  he  was  in  the  area? 

Lowry:     It  usually  was  on  the  basis  that  he'd  get  interested  in  how  things 
were  going.   Then  we'd  arrange  for  a  time  when  it  would  fit  in 
with  his  schedule — if  he  had  something  going  on  in  Los  Angeles, 
that  was  a  time  when  he  could  do  two  things  on  one  trip. 

Morris:    So,  you'd  stay  in  touch  with  him  or  with  his  office? 
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Lowry :      Yes . 

This  may  be  gratuitous  and  it's  a  question  that  I  thought 
you  might  ask — I  can  say  that  during  the  time  that  he  was 
governor,  and  [Winslow]  Christian  and  then  Paul  Ward  were 
secretaries,  there  never  was  a  single  instance  when  they  tried 
to  get  me  to  do  something  on  the  basis  that  it  was  good 
politically.   Nobody  ever  called  up  and  said,  "Have  you  got  a  job 
for  so  and  so?" 

We  never  had  any  political  interference  within  the  depart 
ment  from  the  Pat  Brown  administration. 

Morris:     That  was  the  question  in  my  head — if  you  felt  that  it  had  been  a 
political  job,  if  you  felt  that  there  were  political  pressures 
on  you  from  the  legislature,  the  governor  or  elsewhere. 

Lowry:      Nobody  ever  told  us  to  hire  anybody.   I'm  glad  they  didn't. 

Morris:     Or  hush  up  a  situation  because  it  might  cause  some  trouble  one 
way  or  the  other? 


Troubles  and  Growth 


Morris:     Well,  it  sounds  like  you've  found  it  a  satisfying  job  if  you 
carried  on  through  two  governors  of  different  political 
persuasion. 

Lowry:      We  had  bad  times  after  Reagan  became  governor — that's  the  period 
that  I  refer  to  as  the  "troubles." 

Morris:     I  hope  that  I'll  be  able  to  came  back  and  talk  with  you  about 

that.   I  think  there  were  certainly  interesting  things  going  on, 
that  brought  on  the  troubles  and  how  they  were — 

Lowry:      To  sum  it  up, things  went  from  a  pretty  good  state  of  affairs 

to  pretty  sad.   As  soon  as  I  felt  that  the  department  had  fought 
its  way  to  a  good  position — I  decided  that  was  time  to  leave. 
The  first  year  of  Reagan  was  the  year  of  the  troubles.   Then  it 
took  about  three  years  to  make  a  decent  recovery. 

But,  when  you  look  into  it  you'll  find  that  a  lot  of  things 
did  happen.  After  the  initial  convulsion,  we  got  money  to  restore 
and  improve  services. 
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Morris:    This  is  an  interesting  thing — a  number  of  people  have  commented 
on  it,  that  somehow  that  administration  produced  more  money  in 
spite  of  its  concern  with  economy. 

Lowry:     In  the  Reagan  administration,  one  had  to  tell  them  that  the  power 
of  government  was  going  to  move  from  the  state  to  the  local  level 
and  they  would  be  supportive  even  though  it  cost  money.   The  money 
for  the  Department  went  from  $213  million  for  '66- '67  to  $320 
million  the  year  I  left  in  1971.   [Illustration  B]   For  local 
programs,  it  went  from  $18.6  million  to  $104.1  million  in  four 
years. 

Morris:    Let  me  catch  one  final  thought — by  contrast  then,  would  you  say 
that  Pat  Brown  and  his  administration  were  comfortable  with 
decentralizing  and  sharing  control  with  local  government  entities? 

Lowry:     As  far  as  mental  health  programs  were  concerned. 

Morris:    How  did  you  feel  about  the  quality  of  the  county  mental  health 
directors  and  their  advisory  boards? 

Lowry:     During  that  time  1964-1971,  the  majority  of  the  directors  of  the 

local  mental  health  programs  were  very  good.   They  were  interested. 
They  were  in  a  period  of  development  where  there  was  a  chance  to 
do  new  things.   There  was  either  no  program  or  very  little  and 
there  was  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop.   By  and  large  there  were 
funds  to  do  so. 

Merzoian:   During  that  period  there  were  some  outstanding  programs — San  Mateo 
county  for  example.   At  that  time  programs  were  concentrating  on 
mental  health.   They  didn't  have  the  drug  and  alchohol  programs. 
Now  they're  separated. 


Legislative  Liaison 


Morris:    Brown's  1967  budget  looked  like  quite  a  balancing  act — that's  the 
transition  budget  from  the  end  of  one  administration  to  the  next. 

Lowry:     It  was  after  1967  when  Barbara  Calais  became  the  legislative 
liaison  for  the  department.   While  I  developed  good  relations 
with  the  legislature,  she  did  an  outstanding  job,  better  than  I 
could.   She  kept  contact  with  the  people  in  the  legislature  who 
were  important  to  the  mental  health  program.   When  she  felt  that 
I  needed  to  participate,  she'd  tell  me  about  it. 
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Morris:    That's  quite  a  skill.   Had  you  had  a  legislative  liaison,  when 
you  first  were  in  the  department? 

Lowry:     Yes,  I  did.   I  had  a  couple  of  young  fellows  and  they  weren't 
worth  a  damn. 

Morris:    But  Barbara  turned  out  to  be  really  effective? 

Lowry:     It  took  time  to  find  that  she  was  the  right  person  for  that  job. 
She  was  head  of  legal  services  in  the  department.   She  was 
outstanding  as  director.   I  began  to  learn  more  about  her — that 
members  of  the  legislature  would  ask  her  to  help  them  write  bills 
that  had  to  do  with  the  department  and  that  she  had  worked  in 
the  legislature. 

Merzoian:   She  had  worked  in  the  Legislative  Counsel's  office  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Lowry:     She  knew  how  everything  worked  and  she's  a  wonderful  person — she 
was  just  perfect. 

Morris:    Was  it  pure  coincidence  that  she  was  a  woman,  or  were  you  making 
an  effort  to  advance  women  and  minorities  in  the  department? 

Lowry:     No,  I  didn't  make  any  effort — I  was  just  looking  for  whoever 

could  do  the  job  best — that's  the  only  thing  I  cared  about.   I 
liked  Barbara  as  a  person.   One  couldn't  help  but  like  her,  but 
you  need  more  than  that  to  do  business  with  the  members  of  the 
legislature. 

Morris:    Did  Pat  Brown  make  an  effort  to  encourage  his  directors  to 
hire — ? 


Lowry : 

Merzoian; 
Morris : 


Lowry : 


He  never  encouraged  me  to  hire  anybody. 
Merzoian] 

That's  right. 


Isn't  that  so?   [to 


He  made  quite  a  splash  with  the  fact  that  he  had  pushed  a  fair 
employment  practices  bill  which  was  passed  in  his  first  year  as 
governor  and  I  wondered  if  he  followed  that  up  with  encouraging 
the  departments  to  take  a  look  at  their  minority  employment? 

My  only  interest  in  who  was  employed  was  when  there  was  a  need 
for  someone  and  then  we  got  the  very  best  qualified  person. 
I  didn't  care  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  white  or  black  or 
anything  else — I  just  wanted  someone  who  could  do  the  job. 
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Morris:      Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  put  in  this  about  Pat  Brown 
and  or  the  department  that  I  haven't  asked  you? 

Lowry :       You  probably  perceive  that  I  have  high  regard  for  him.   He  is 

one  of  the  most  human  persons  that  I  knew  in  the  field  of  poli 
tics.   I  only  wish  that  his  son  had  the  same  qualities. 

[End  of  interview] 


Transcriber:   Kathy  Moorehead 
Final  Typist:   Matthew  Schneider 
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LAW  OFFICES 

BALL,  HUNT,   HART  AND  BROWN 

9418  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  90212 
J-1960 


MarCH     8,       1967 


OFFICE 
120  LINDEN  AVENUE 

LONG  BEACH,  CAUF.   9O802 
o.o 


JAMES  V.  LOWRY,  M.D. 
Director  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Sacramento,  California 


Dear  Jim: 


Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  letter.   I  am  proud  of  what 
you  did  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  in 
California. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  placing  QBBHHHBpHH^MMMMMi  in 
your  institution.   It  was  done  with  dispatch  and  I  can 
assure  you  his  family  is  happy. 


If  you  come  to  Los  Angeles,  please  call  me.   I  would  like 
to  have  lunch  with  you. 


EDMUND  G.  BROWN 

EDG: jw 
cc: 


Los  Angeles,  California 
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March  2,  1967  _*_'_ 

y>~.  "•  '  * 


Xbe  Hdnorabta  Edmund  G.  Brown 
9418  Wilihlra  Boulevard,  Room  412 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

My  reply  to  your  kind  latter  written  on 
November  28,  1966,  baa  bean  delayed  deliberately  no 
it  would  arrive  when  you  had  fewer  letters  to  read. 
It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  write,  and  I  appre 
ciate  your  doing  so  and,  of  course,  I  appreciate  what 
you  wrote  in  your  letter. 

I  have  enjoyed  By  time  here  in  California 
working  as  part  of  your  administration.  By  being  a 
part  of  that  administration  I  was  able  to  develop  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  your  program  and  of  the  great 
leadership  that  you  provided.  The  time  went  by  all 
too  quickly. 

Because  of  your  support  of  the  program  for 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
retarded  California  has  developed  one  of  the  best 
•tate  programs  in  the  country.   I  have  considerable 
first-hand  knowledge  of  these  programs  and  I  know  of 
none  that  is  better  than  that  in  California.   If  the 
progress  continues,  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
and  the  mentally  retarded  will  soon  compare  favorably 
with  that  provided  persons  with  other  diseases  and 
disorders. 

I  have  been  asked  to  continue  as  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  have  agreed 
to  do  so.  My  being  reappointed  apparently  was  the  re* 
suit  of  many  interested  citizens  and  medical  groups 
expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  progress  in  the 
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Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  in  having  the  program 
continue  to  develop  in  the  direction  which  you  set  and 
taider  the  leadership  you  appointed. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  ay  full  appreciation 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  come  to  California  and 
to  work  in  a  program  in  which  I  can  have  pride. 


Daring  «y  somewhat  less  than  three  years  in 
California  I  have  learned  many  things,  one  of  which  I 
will  always  remember  is  the  compassion  which  you  had  for 
those  who  were  in  need  of  help.  During  the  last  busy 
days  when  you  were  in  office  you  brought  to  my  attention 
the  difficult  situation  of  flMflMMMBHHBMi  *<*»  nay 
not  have  been  advised  about  it,  so  I  will  tell  you  that 
this  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Pacific  State  Hospital 
on  January  9,  1967.  I  admire  you  for  taking  the  time, 
in  the  siidst  of  all  your  problems,  to  act  on  behalf  of 
someone  who  needed  help. 

With  best  regards, 


James  V.  Lovry,  M.D. 
Director  of  Mental  Hygiene 
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DMUND  G.  BROWN,  Governor 


Health  and  Welfare  Agency 


W1NSLOW  CHRISTIAN,  Administrator 
Stats  Capitol,  Room  1020,  Sacramento  14 

November  18,    1963 


James  V.    Lowry,   M.  D. 

Chief,    Bureau  of  Medical  Services 

U.S.    Public  Health  Service 

330  Independence  Avenue,   S.  W. 

Washington  25,    D.  C. 


Dear  Dr.    Lowry: 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  current  report  on  the  recruitment  of  a 
Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  for  the  State  of  California.     As  you  know, 
a  professional  committee  is  to  conduct  a  search  and  recommend 
several  names  for  consideration  by  the  Governor.     Membership  of 
the  committee  is  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Edward  Stainbrook,    M.  D. 

-    Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry- 
University  of  Southern  California  Medical  School 

Members:  William  B.    Neeley 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,    Los  Angeles  County 
Chairman,    Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mental  Health 

Karl  Bowman,    M.  D. 

Superintendent,    Langley- Porter  Neuropsychiatric 
Institute  (Retired) 

• 

William  A.    Bellamy,   M.  D. 

President,    Northern  California  Psychiatric  Society 

Consultants  to  the  Committee: 

Samuel  Sherman,    M.  D. 

President,    California  Medical  Association 
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Daniel  Blain,    M.  D. 

President  Elect,   American  Psychiatric 
Association 

Your  name  has  been  mentioned  to  Dr.    Stainbrook  and  Dr.   Sherman. 

On  November  15  the  selection  committee  met  with  the  Governor  and 
me  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  relationships  of  function  and 
authority  which  exists  between  the  Department  Director,   the  Agency 
Administrator,   the  Department  of  Finance,   the  Governor,    and  the 
Legislature.     We  had  prepared  brief  written  statements  of  the 
concepts  which  the  Governor  outlined  and  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,    the  Governor  also  outlined  the  criteria  which  he  would 
like  to  have  the  committee  follow  in  conducting  their  search.     Since 
all  of  this  relates  so  directly  to  our  recent  conversation  on  the 
telephone,   I  am  enclosing  copies  of  these  materials  for  your 
confidential  information. 

It  is  now  not  certain  that  I  shall  have  to  travel  to  Washington  as  soon 
as  I  had  expected  and  I  hope  that  if  you  have  any  question  or  comment 
before  you  hear  further  from  me,   you  will  let  me  hear  from  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Winslow  Christian 
Administrator 

Enclosure 
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ROLE  OF  TEE  DEPARTMENT  DIRECTOR 

. 

A  Department  Director  is  the  principal  executive  officer  of 
the  highest  level  operating  'unit  of  Califo—  ua  State-Government. 


All  departments  are  created  by  statute  and  the  major  programs 
for  which  they  are  responsible  ars  assigned  by  law. 

Zc.c2-.  director  has  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
i.dir.l.dstration  of  the  programs  -u-icLcr  Lis  j-cris diction.     Hs  must 
co.;^r-nine  the  money,  manpower  and  materials  needed  and  submit 
his  request  for  these  needs  through  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
the  Governor  for  consideration  of  the  Legislature.     He  is  also 
expected  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  programs  under  his  jurisdiction 
and  recommend  any  needed  changes  in  the  laws  governing  them. 

Within  the  resources  made  available  by  the  Legislature,   the 
Director  must  organize  and  manage  the  activities  of  his  department 
to  the  end  that  the  programs  for  which  he  is  responsible  will  operate 
most  effectively  and  efficiently  within  the  framework  of  State  aid 
Federal  laws  that  govern  his  activities. 

The  Director  of  a  department  should  take  initiative  in  developing 
and  presenting  to  the  Governor  needed  innovations  in  policy,   and  the 
Governor  will  rely  primarily  on  the  Director  for  advice  on  the  professional 
and  technical  aspects  of  the  department's  program. 


,' 
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ROLE  OF  THE  AGENCY  ADMINISTRATOR 

i 
Tlie  Agency  Administrator  is  an  extension  of  the  arm  of  the 

Governor  in  a  broad  area  of  related  State  Government  activities.     "Within 
his  designated  broad  area,  he  is  the  Governor's  principal  advisor  and 
chief  executive.     He  provides  leadership  in  evolving  and  Lm.pl ementing 
major  policies,   evaluates  results  and -works  to  strengthen  and  support 
tho  departments  under  his  jurisdiction,   and  represents  his  assigned 
area  of  responsibility  in  the  Governor's  Cabinet. 

The  statute  creating  the  Agency  level  in  California  State  Government 
specifies  in  the  Government  Code,   Section  12850: 

"The  administrator  of  each  agency  has  the  power  of  general 
supervision  over,   and  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor 
for,  the  operation  of  each  department,   office,   and  unit  within 
the  agency.  " 

Although  "general  supervision"  is  not  defined  in  the  law,  it  is  well 
understood  among  experts  in  administration  to  represent  that  extreme 
among  degrees  of  supervision  that  gives  the  person  supervised  the  greatest 
latitude  for  independent  action  and  the  least  direction  and  control  within 
assigned  areas  of  responsibility. 

In  practice,   Agency  Administrators  do  not  become  involved  in 
ongoing  operations  of  their  departments.     They  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  planning,    evaluation  and  coordination.     Strong  independent  departmental 
operating  capability  is  a  goal  of  each  Agency  Administrator.     The  Administrator 

lends  support  in  interpreting  programs  under  his-jurisdictioa  and  improving 

channels  of  communication  between  department  heads  and  the  Governor, 

• 

the  Legislature  and  interested  state  and  local  groups. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE 

The  Department  of  Finance  is  the  Governor's  staff  for  general 
supervision  over  the  State's  financial  activities.     In  this  capacity,   it 
prepares  revenue  estimates,    conveys  to  departments  the  Governor's 
policies,   objectives,   and  other  instructions,   and  develops  procedural 
instruction.;  for  submission  of  budgets.     It  screens  budget  requests  to 
see  that  th^y  are  within  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Governor  and 
cc-H^ues  ail  requests  into  a  single  Governor's  budget. 

Throughout  this  process,   the  Director  of  Finance  keeps  the 
Governor  informed  of  major  issues  that  may  be  developing  and  brings 
to  his  attention  for  decision  any  significant  areas  of  difference  between 
agencies  or  departments  and  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  Department  of  Finance  makes  the  general  presentation  of 
the  Governor's  budget  to  the  Legislature,  but  each  department  is  responsible 
for  explaining  its  program.  

When  the  budget  has  been  enacted,   the  department  executes  the 
financial  program  through  review  and  supervision  to  assure  that 
expenditures  are  consistent  with  the  approved  budget  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  State. 

Legal  authority  to  serve  in  the  capacity  outlined  above  is  contained 
in  sections  13320-13326  of-  the  Government  Code. 

The  Department  of  Finance  studies  major  management  problems  and 
recommends  solutions.     It  also  provides  a  consultant  service  to  all  levels 
of  the  executive  branch  of  State  Government  in  a  broad  range  of  policy  and 
planning  areas.  ,> 
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k 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  EXECUTIVE  ROLE 

4 

The  Governor  is  the  principal  executive  authority  in  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  California.     He  has  wide  latitude  in  planning, 

organising  and  directing  the  activities  of  a  large  number  of  state  

departments  and  other  organizational  components. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  legislative  session,  he  presents  2. 
message  to  the  Legislature  outlining  conditions  of  the  State  and 
recommending  a  program  for  their  action.     He  also  submits  to  the 
Legislature  the  annual  budget,    specifically  setting  forth  statements 
of  anticipated  revenues  and  expenses  for  operation  of  State  Govern 
ment.     In  developing  the  budget,  the  Governor,  in  consultation  with 
his  cabinet,   determines  the  general  policy  to  be  followed.     The 
Department  of  Finance  serves  as  his  staff  in  assemblying,    reviewing 
and  collating  individual  budget  requests  into  a  single  Governor's  Budget. 

The  Governor  has  the  power,  to,  veto  bills  passed  by  the  Legis 
lature  and  has  selective  veto  power  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  item 
of  appropriation  while  approving  other  items  in  the  same  bill. 

Within  the  executive  branch  of  government,  the  Governor  is 
authorized  by  law  to  appoint  Agency  Administrators  and  Department 
Directors.     Agency  Administrators  and  Department  Directors  serve  at 
his  pleasure,  but  a  few  are  appointed  to  fixed  terms.     Directors  that 
serve  at  his  pleasure  may  be  removed  at  any  time.     Those  who  serve 
fixed  terms  can  be  removed  during  their  term  only  after  a  showing  of 
atr>ropriate  cause. 
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k 
P.OLE  OF  THZ  LEGISLATURE 

The  Legislature  is,    subject  to  constitutional  limitations,   the 
final  policy -snaking  representative  of  the  people.     Thus,    ill  new 
programs,   major  policy  changes,   and  the  revenue  and  appropriations 
to  support  them  must  be  approved  by  the  Legislature. 

In  arriving  at  their  decisions,   the  Legislature  receives  numercu.3 
riccz^mei-c.aiiGns  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  addition  to  thoss  preseniid 
by  ^.-.c  Governor;  each  legislator  receives  numerous  requests  ^rora 
special  interest  groups  and  individuals.     Moreover,   the  Legislature  has 
comprehensive  powers  of  inquiry  which  it  uses  to  study  public  issues  as 
a  basis  for  legislative  action. 

After  legislation  is  introduced,   hearings  are  held  by  appropriate 
committees  and  action  recommended.     The  Legislature  may  approve, 
modify  or  reject  each  item  introduced. 


11/14/63 
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sted  Criteria  for 

A  Director  c-i  Mental  Hygiene 


Qualifications  for  Director  of  thi  California  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
should  iaclui-j  as  broad  a  cors.biaa.tioa  of  the  following  criteria  as  possible: 

1.  -''.:  lea;';  three  years'  experience  administering  a.  broad  complement 
cf  mental  health  services  in  combination  such  as  institutional  and 
out-patient  services  for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded, 
administration  or  development  through  promotional  activities  of 
local  community  mental  health  services,   large  scale  psychiatric 
research  and  training  programs  and  other  special  facilities. 

2.  Demonstrated  strong  administrative  ability  preferably  in  a  multiple 
service  setting  with  responsibility  for  a  budget  in  the  range  of 
$100  million. 

3.  Record  of  desire  and  ability  to  innovate. 

4.  Ejcpcrience  and  successful  record  in  working  with  legislative  bodies, 
state  governmental  control  agencies,   local  governmental  jurisdictions, 
and  state  and  local  community  organizations. 

5.  Certification  by  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  in 
psychiatry. 

c.       Fellowship  in  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

I 
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KARL  MURDOCK  BOWMAN.  M.  D. 

39*1    MARKET  STRICT 

SAN  FRANCISCO   14.  CALIFORNIA 


November  22,  1963 


Dr.  James  V.  Lowry 

Bureau  of  Medical  Services 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Lowry: 

Governor  Brown  of  California  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
bring  suitable  names  before  him  of  persons  who  would  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  Director  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 

The  enclosed  carbon  of  Governor  Brown's  letter  to  us 
indicates  his  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  the  qualifications  for  this 
position  and  needless  to  say,  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Stainbrook 
is  Chairman  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Governor  in  all  of  this. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  committee  to  write  to  you  to 
inquire  whether  you  would  be  interested  in  being  considered  for 
possible  appointment  to  this  position.  If  you  are  not,  we  will,  of 
course,  drop  the  matter  and  not  waste  any  of  your  time  or  of  ours. 
If,  however,  you  might  be  interested,  we  would  be  pleased  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  you  further  and  check  up  in  detail  on  your  qualifi 
cations  and  also  to  give  you  further  details  of  the  position. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  psychiatrists  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  California  Medical  Association  have  been  much 
interested  and,  in  addition  to  the  psychiatrists  on  this  committee,  we 
have  Dr.  Sam  Sherman  who  is  President  of  the  California  Medical  Associa 
tion  and  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  any  person  recommended  by  this  com 
mittee  and  appointed  by  the  Governor  would  carry  the  full  backing  of  the 
California  psychiatrists  and  of  the  California  Medical  Association. 

I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  you  would  be  interested  in  this  matter. 

Cordially, 


Vft  (T3 


Karl  M.  Bowman,  M.  D 

IMBtBJA 
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November  29,  1963 


Dr.  Karl  M.  Bowman 
3831  Market  Street 
San  Francisco  I1*,  California 

Dear  Dr.  Boviaan: 

Thank  you  very  »mch  for  your  letter  of  November  22,  19&3,  inquiring  aa 
to  vhether  I  vould  be  interested  in  being  considered  for  possible  appoint- 
nent  as  Director  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  I 
have  been  aware  of  the  situation  in  California  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Committee  to  recommend  suitable  individuals  for  the  Governor's  con 
sideration.  Because  of  my  possible  interest  in  this  position,  I  have  made 
a  number  of  inquiries  vhich  have  led  me  to  decide  that  my  interest  in  the 
position  is  In  a  large  part  dependent  upon  the  clarification  of  certain 
matters  that  appear  to  be  critical  for  anyone  vho  vould  attempt  to  serve 
as  Director  of  the  Department.  I  have  listed  some  of  the  items  as  follows: 

1.  The  responsibilities  and  authorities  of  the  Director  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Mental  Hygiene.  A  few  of  the  significant  items  would  be: 

a.  program  development  and  control,  including  the  hospitals,  the 
community  services,  the  Short-Doyle  program, 

• 

b.  the  administration  of  mental  health  grants  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service, 

c.  the  development  of  budget. 

2.  The  administrative  relationship  between  the  Director  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Administrator  for  Health  and  Welfare 
agencies. 

3.  The  relationship  of  the  Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  to  the  Governor. 

U.  The  role  of  the  State  Division  of  Finance  in  budget  preparation, 
budget  presentation  and  utilisation  of  funds  after  appropriation. 
What  authority  over  program  is  exercised  through  the  budget  by  the 
Division  of  Finance?  If  there  are  differences  between  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Finance,  with  whom  does  the  final  decision  rest  with 
regard  to  program  and  its  financing  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  state  administration? 
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5.  Vhat  authority  exists  for  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  to  vork 
cooperatively  vith  other  state  departments?  Can  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Mental  Hygiene  contract  or  make  other  arrangements  with 
other  state  departments  for  specific  program  item  operation? 

6.  Has  the  matter  of  the  direction  of  the  hospitals  been  completely 
resolved?  Are  the  hospitals  that  provide  medical  care  by  physicians 
employed  by  the  hospital  going  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  director  vith  a  capable  business  manager  responsible  to  the 
hospital  director? 

7.  Vhat  is  the  tenure  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene?  The  recent  episode  that  resulted  in  the  termination  of 

a  Director  after  6  months  highlights  the  need  for  an  understanding 
as  to  vhat  constitutes  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  termination  of 
the  Director's  appointment. 

8.  What  are  the  California  licensure  requirements  for  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene! 

9.  Information  on  the  salary  of  the  Director,  on  travel  expenses  and 
other  items  much  as  health  insurance,  retirement,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
required. 

Until  I  have  a  clear  understanding  of  these  items,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  make  a  flat  statement  that  I  am  interested  in  being  considered  for 
possible  appointment. 

I  have  studied  the  six  qualifications  that  are  listed  by  Governor  Brovn. 
In  a  very  brief  vay,  the  folloving  Information  may  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you.   I  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  In  program  administra 
tion  in  mental  health  vhich  includes  being  chief  of  the  psychiatric  servic*, 
clinical  director  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  and  director  of  a  large  mental 
hospital.  I  vaa  the  first  chief  of  the  community  mental  health  activities 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  vas  in  this  assignment  for 
7  years.  The  budget  for  the  current  programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Services,  Public  Health  Service,  that  are  under  my  Jurisdiction  totals 
about  $150  million  per  year.  There  is  a  vide  range  of  program  services, 
including  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  Division  of  Hospitals  and  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Quarantine,  the  medical  program  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  medical  program  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Included  in  the  100 
hospitals,  large  and  small,  are  tvo  large  psychiattic  hospitals.  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  and  utilired  it  vith  pleasure  in  developing  nev 
programs  and  nev  program  activities.  I  have  vorked  successfully  vith  the 
Congress  over  the  past  6  years  and  in  the  past  have  had  many  opportunities 
to  vork  vith  State  governmental  health  and  mental  health  agencies.  I 
vas  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  in 
and  have  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  administrator.  I  am  a  Tellov 
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of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  have  served  as  a  Committee  Chair- 
Ban  and  currently  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Psychiatric 

Association. 

• 

I  have  been  vith  the  Public  Health  Service  for  over  26  years  and  having 
Just  passed  ay  50th  birthday,  feel  that  I  have  tine  for  a  second  career. 
I  am  under  no  urgency  to  leave  ay  present  assignment  and  I  am  not  interested 
in  doing  BO  unless  I  feel  I  am  going  into  something  that  is  a  constructive 
activity  vhich  is  conducive  to  progress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  clarification  on  the  9  items  that  I  have  listed 
above. 

I  am  leaving  the  country  on  Sunday,  December  1,  to  reviev  our  medical 
examining  unit  in  Kong  Kong,  the  activities  of  the  three  Public  Health 
Service  surgical  teams  in  the  regional  hospitals  in  South  Vietnam,  to 
reviev  the  medical  examining  unit  in  Athens  and  vill  return  to  the  United 
States  on  December  22. 

Your  consideration  of  me  in  this  natter  is  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


James  V.  Lovry,  H.D. 

Assistant  Surgeon  General 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Medical  Services 

JVL:kcb 
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*l'MUND  G.  BROWN,  Governor 


Health  and  Welfare  Agency 


WINSLOW  CHRISTIAN.  Administrator 
State  Capitol,  Room  1020,  Sacramento  14 

November  29,    1963 


Dr.    James  V.    Lowry,    Chief 
Bureau  of  Medical  Services^ 
U.S.    Public  Health  Service^ 
330     Independence  Avenue,    S.  W. 
Washington  25,    D.  C. 


Dear  Dr.    Lowry: 

As  I  mentioned  in  our  telephone  conversation,    the  material  I  sent 
you  earlier  answered  only  part  of  your  questions  related  to  our 
mental  health  programs. 

I  believe  the  following  covers  the  remaining  questions. 

1.  Is  there  any  prohibition  against  contracting  with  other  depart 
ments  such  as  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare? 

In  practice,    contracts  or  interdepartmental  agreements  related 
to  services  performed  for  one  department  by  another  are  quite 
common.     Of  course,    if  a  responsibility  for  performance  of  a 
function  is  assigned  to  a  department  by  statute,    the  responsibility 
remains  with  the  department.     However,    this  does  not  ordinarily 
prohibit  its  being  accomplished  through  an  arrangement  for  all 
or  parts  of  the  work  required  being  performed  by  another  depart 
ment. 

2.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  state-supported,    locally-administered 
community  mental  health  program  known  as  the  Short-Doyle 

program? 


The  program  is  administered  by  thfe  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
through  its  Division  of  CommunityvHealth  Services;    Dr.    Edward 
Rudin,    Deputy  Director,    Community^ealth  Services,   heads  the 
division.      Currently  he  reports  to  thfe  Director  through  the  Chief 
Deputy  Director. 
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3.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  hospital  business  administrators 
and  how  do  they  relate  to  the  Deputy  Director,    Administration, 
in  the  department's  central  office? 

v  V\C^ZA.  U-.  -  Lt 
Each  hospital  and  neuropsychiatric  i»s***»*tian  has  a  hospital 

business  administrator  who  is  responsible  for  all  nontreatment 
administrative  functions,    such  as  food  service,    housekeeping, 
maintenance,    laundry,    purchasing,    stores,    and  similar  functions. 
The  hospital  business  administrator  is  responsible  administratively 
to  the  medical  director  and  superintendent,    but  there  is  a  strong 
functional  relationship  with  the  central  office  Deputy  Director, 
Administration. 

4.  What  is  the  real  authority  of  the  Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  over 
the  superintendents  of  the  individual  institutions? 

Both  the  law  and  the  administrative  structure  make  it  clear  that 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has  line  authority 
over  institution  superintendents.      In  practice,    it  appears  that  the 
relationship  has  been  characterized  by  too  little  direction  and  too 
much  latitude  in  individual  institutional  administration,    but  the 
trend  has  been  to  gradually  tighten  control. 

A  brief  review  of  the  historical  development  may  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding.      Originally  each  institution  was  completely 
autonomous.      They  prepared  and  submitted  their  own  budgets  and 
defended  them  before  the  Legislature.      Superintendents  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  served  at  his  pleasure  as  late  as 
1937.      They  are  now  appointed  under  civil  service  and  have  tenure. 
The  Department  of  Institutions  was  created  with  rather  loosely 
defined  powers  in  1921.     Institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded  were  moved  into  that  department  along  with 
the  penal  institutions  for  adults  and  youth.     In  1945  the  present 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,, was   created.      With  this  move,    the 
last  vestiges  of  the  e  a  fly,  authority  of  the  Director  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  probably  .moved  much  slower  than  was  necessary.     For 
a  long  time  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  superintendents  developed  or 
passed  on  the  administrative  rules  governing  their  institutions  and 
the  Department  Director  was  expected  to  accept  them.      Apparently 
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his  influence  hinged  on  his  negotiating  ability  and  his  relationship 
with  key  superintendents.     However,    when  Dr.    Blain  became 
Director  in  1959,    he  refused  to  accept  this  kind  of  arrangement. 
His  action  caused  the  threat  of  a  revolt  among  superintendents 
but  it  did  not  materialize.     Although  he  did  not  let  the  super 
intendents  dictate   his  course  of  action  and  apparently  took  a 
firmer  hand  in  policy,   he  did  not  concentrate  his  efforts  in  this 
area. 

Dr.    Lieberman's  reign  was  a  brief  one  but  superintendents  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  because  he  had  come  from  their  ranks  they 
could  expect  better  understanding  of  their  desire  for  more  voice 
in  their  administration.     Apparently  he -was  silent  on  this  issue 
and  thus  lead  them  to  hope  they  had  gained  ground.      The  result 
is  uneasiness  over  the  current  change  and  there  are  rumors  of 
another  threatened  revolt.     However,    there  is  little  evidence  that 
this  is  a  serious  threat,    and  it  appears  doubtful  that  this  would 
materialize  once  strong  permanent  leadership  takes  over.     Actually, 
there  would  be  good  executive  and  political  support  for  much 
stronger  direction  of  institutions  and  relationships  with  the 
Legislature  would  probably  be  greatly  strengthened  by  such  a 
move. 

I  believe  this  fills  in  the  information  you  asked  about  that  was  not  covered 
by  the  first  material  I  sent  you.     If  you.  have  further  questions,   please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

'JL. 


flo 


Winslow  Christian 
Administrator 
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